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One 



Yankee Doodle 



Ihe road from Albany followed the Hudson River north for 
four miles to the Schuyler bowery. There, on a stretch of 
meadowland called the Flatts, a Dutch farmhouse, steep- 
roofed, with thick shutters, stood on the west bank of the 
stream. 

Outside the front door, facing the river, a small, rosy- 
cheeked young woman, with a Dutch cap on her dark hair, 
sat knitting. Bright needles clicked and the blue wool twinkled 
between her fingers. Catherine Schuyler was making a pair of 
stockings for her husband to wear beneath his buckskin leg- 
gings. Tomorrow Philip Schuyler would leave to fight in the 
French and Indian War. 

Catherine sighed. It was hard to find time to knit while vis- 
iting Philip's Aunt Schuyler. First, Catherine must help Aunt 
get the house ready for the British officers who were expected. 
Then she had her two babies to look after. One-year-old Eliz- 
abeth, in her hooded cradle, was too young to be any trouble. 
Angelica, a year older, did not mean to be naughty, but she 
was. For the fifth time Angelica's mother had to put down her 
needles and tap the mischievous little fingers that snarled her 
wool. 

The ruddy face of Catherine's tall, red-haired husband ap- 
peared in the open upper half of the Dutch door. "Any sign of 
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Lee, Kitty? "Philip asked. 

"Not yet," she replied, in her soft voice. 

Major Schuyler came out to scan the road from Albany, 
which ran between the house and the river. Along this road, 
Captain Charles Lee was due to arrive with a company of Brit- 
ish regulars. They were part of the army of ten thousand Eng- 
lish troops under General James Abercrombie, who with five 
thousand American militia, were on their way to attack the 
French fort of Carillon on Lake Champlain. 

Since Philip's great-grandfather, Philip Pieterse Schuyler, had 
come from Amsterdam, Holland, in 1650, and purchased from 
the Van Rensselaers the level plain known as the Flatts, several 
British armies had marched north this way against the French 
Canadians, Albany's rival in the fur trade. In 1690 there had 
been the daring raid of Johannes Schuyler, Philip's grand- 
father, on La Prairie the earliest English land invasion of New 
France. The following year Johannes' older brother, Peter, 
came so close to taking Montreal, that, after that, no one could 
equal him in the estimation of the Iroquois. 

As Indian agent for the Crown, first mayor of Albany, mem- 
ber of the King's Council, and twice lieutenant governor, Peter 
Schuyler had great influence with the Six Nations the con- 
federacy of Oneidas, Cayugas, Senecas, Onondagas, Mohawks 
and Tuscaroras, which composed the Iroquois people. To the 
Flatts the Mohawks came each summer to pitch their long huts 
about Schuyler's house. Many an Indian treaty was executed in 
his big barn. Years after Peter Schuyler's death, the red men 
still recalled "our brother Quidor, who always told the truth 
and never spoke without thinking." Quidor, as the name Peter 
became in their gutteral speech, was greatly loved by the In- 
dians. His fair treatment of the Iroquois kept them loyal to the 
British cause. 

Quidor's son, Philip, continued the Schuylers' friendship 
with the red men. After his death, so did Madame, Philip's 
widow, who was also a Schuyler, the daughter of Peter's 
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brother Johannes. To the north stretched the primeval forest. 
There were a few scattered farms above Albany, such as the 
Flatts, but not many. Yet no one on this frontier bowery ever 
suffered any harm from the Iroquois, so great had been their 
love for "brother Quidor." 

Now in the hooded cradle lay Quidor's great-grandniece, 
Elizabeth Schuyler a plump, dark-eyed baby, with remark- 
able strength and vitality. This morning, as her mother bent 
over the cradle, she let out a roar like a lion cub. 

"Betsy, my love " Catherine tried to sooth her. To think 
that her youngest child was a year old! It seemed only yester- 
day that Philip had written in the family Bible: "Elizabeth. 
Born August j, 77/7. Lord do according to Thy 'will with 
her"; and gladly paid the bill of Dr. Samuel Stringer of Albany, 
who had brought the little girl into the world. 

The next moment even small Betsy was forgotten, as Philip 
Schuyler called out, "Aunt, Lee's coming!" 

Madame Schuyler, a stout woman in her fifties, hurried out 
of the house to watch the British regulars approach down the 
road. Against the summer green of this July day in 1758, their 
uniforms flashed scarlet. The sun gleamed on their polished 
bayonets. Madame frowned. But when tall, thin Captain 
Charles Lee dismounted, his hostess greeted him cordially. 

"Your men are to camp in Indian Field, as usual," she said. "I 
had the Mohawks make room for you. We're crowded with 
Indians, as always in the summer." 

British armies, marching on Canada, usually spent the first 
night at the Flatts. By sundown, several more scarlet-coated 
regiments, as well as buckskin-clad American militia, had ar- 
rived. The big barn and Indian Field overflowed with troops. 
The farmhouse was filled with officers. The soldiers brought 
their own food. But, like the Mohawks, they were supplied 
with vegetables, milk and butter from the Schuyler kitchen. 

At the supper table, little but military matters were dis- 
cussed. Madame and her nephew were eager to inform the 
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Britishers on a subject the Schuylers knew well how to treat 
the Indians, how to fight and march in the forests of northern 
New York. Twenty-five-year-old Philip was well qualified to 
do so. Since his marriage to Catherine, daughter of John Van 
Rensselaer of Claverack or Lower Manor of Rensselaerswyck, 
a great-grandson of Kiliaen, the first patroon, Philip Schuyler 
had fought the French for three years. He was now a major in 
the commissary department, under Colonel John Bradstreet, 
quartermaster general of the provincial troops attached to the 
British Army. 

"From a youth I've followed Indian trails and rallied to mid- 
night alarms at the sound of a war whoop," the young Amer- 
ican told his British guests. "Gentlemen, let me give you some 
advice " 

"My good fellow, this isn't Indian fighting," interrupted Lee. 
"We're going against the trained army of the most warlike na- 
tion in Europe. We English know how to fight the French. 
We've fought them for centuries." 

Catherine flushed. Captain Lee treated her Philip, an Amer- 
ican, with contempt. The Royal troops, resplendent in uni- 
forms of scarlet and gold, had nothing but scorn for the militia, 
in their motley garb, raised by the Colonies. Their dislike was 
cordially returned. 

"When you fight in our American forests, you'd best forget 
all you learned in European military schools, Captain Lee," 
Madame Schuyler spoke tartly. 

"At least, take Indian guides along," pleaded her nephew. 
"And fight as our Rangers do " 

Lee lost his temper. "You wish trained soldiers of the King 
to fight like backwoods farmers?" 

The Schuylers said no more. Sadly, they realized how little 
the advice of any Colonials would be listened to by the major- 
ity of the Royal troops. 

Next morning, Philip tried again. "We've Indians here who 
would gladly pilot you through the forest," he told Lee at 
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breakfast. 

"Don't need them," the haughty Captain replied. 

Major Schuyler shrugged. Wearing the warm stockings that 
Catherine had made, he went out to join his militia. The rest of 
the scarlet-coated regiments had gone. Only Lee's company 
remained. The British regulars, smartly turned out in tricorne 
hats, white wigs and long skirted coats with lace ruffles at the 
wrists, stared with scorn at the buckskins and moccasins of the 
Colonial troops. "Yankee Doodles" they called the Americans. 
The air in the farmyard was charged with antagonism. 

Tenderly Philip kissed Catherine and his two small daugh- 
ters good-by. Then he turned with a scowl, for the British 
soldiers, who never failed to poke fun at the green American 
troops, had begun to sing Yankee Doodle. This was a humor- 
ous ballad recently composed at Fort Crailo, mansion house of 
the Upper Manor of Rensselaerswyck, and home of Cather- 
ine's grandfather, Hendrick Van Rensselaer. Fort Crailo was 
at Greenbush, on the east bank of the Hudson, opposite Al- 
bany. Catherine had been born there. 

In Yankee Doodle a farmer and his son return from a visit to 
Fort Crailo, now General Abercrombie's headquarters: 

Father and I went do r wn to camp 
Along with Captain Goading 
And there ive see the men and boys 
As thick as hasty pudding 

The composer of the derisive ditty, Richard Shuckburgh, an 
English army surgeon, had watched the arrival of the New 
England militia, straggling in to reinforce the British regulars. 
Amused at the nondescript garments of the raw Yankee re- 
cruits, Shuckburgh sat down on the curb of Fort Crailo's garden 
well and wrote a parody on a song then popular in London, 
Lydia Fisher's Jig: 

Yankee Doodle came to town. 
Riding on a pony 
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There was no doubt as to the meaning the local militia was 
anything but military! Major Schuyler saw his men's cheeks 
flush with anger. "Sing it back at them!" he shouted. 

The buckskin-clad ranks caught Schuyler's spirit. As the 
sturdy Colonials marched off, their voices blended with those 
of their tormentors in the mocking chorus: 

"Yankee Doodle keep it up, Yankee Doodle dandy, 
Mind the music and the step, 
1 And ivith the girls be handy." 

Major Schuyler and his militia had no sooner vanished up 
the road, than Captain Lee strode out into the farmyard and 
barked brisk commands. Before Madame's astonished eyes, he 
ordered his men to round up all of her horses, cattle, oxen and 
wagons for the use of his army. 

"How dare you!" Aunt Schuyler cried indignantly. "I'll 
report you to Abercrombie!" 

Lee ignored her protests. He needed horses, cattle and wag- 
ons, and intended to get them from the boweries along the way. 
When he had rifled the Schuyler farm, the British officer 
marched off with his men in solid columns, without Indian 
guides, and followed by a long, cumbersome train of equip- 
ment, including tables and chairs. Madame Schuyler and Cath- 
erine retired to the farmhouse to calm their ruffled tempers. 

Captain Lee's visit was followed by the arrival that evening 
of Lord George Augustus Howe, second in command under 
Abercrombie. Lord Howe was indignant on hearing of Lee's 
behavior. 

"Aunt, I marvel at the calmness with which you bore such 
treatment," he told Madame. 

Out of love and respect Lord Howe called Mrs. Schuyler 
"Aunt," as did many in Albany. The young Irish Viscount was 
a favorite of hers. Inexperienced in frontier fighting, he had 
heeded Madame's advice to travel light, as the French did. 

With approval, Aunt Schuyler saw Lord Howe's men lined 
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up to march away the next morning their scarlet uniforms 
hidden under dark coats, the barrels of their guns blackened to 
prevent the troops from being spotted from far off by the glit- 
ter of their arms. She kissed Lord Howe good-by. And as the 
Viscount's troops disappeared up the road to the north, Aunt 
wept a weakness to which she did not often give way. Then 
she dried her tears and called briskly, "Diana! Maria! " 

Two old women hurried from the kitchen to receive their 
mistress' orders for the day. All the slaves at the Flatts were 
descended from Diana and Maria, who had been brought from 
Africa as young girls. Now they were the mothers and grand- 
mothers of every Negro on the bowery. 

Anxious days passed while Madame Schuyler and Catherine 
awaited news of the battle. The farm work went on as well as 
it could without horses, oxen or wagons. On Indian Field, 
where the Mohawks had planted their long houses, this year in 
great numbers, the squaws wove baskets, made dolls, belts and 
moccasins, which they bartered at Aunt's kitchen door for 
food. The Indians had come, as they came each summer, to live 
off the Schuylers' charity. 

But of late years the Mohawks had grown insolent and bold. 
They despised the British for their failure to overcome the 
French. The people of Albany had grown afraid, even of 
their own Iroquois. Especially they feared the cruel sachem, 
Ka-na-wa-ke, who had led his band of Mohawks on the little 
settlement of Dutch Hoosic, near Albany, burned the houses 
and massacred the white settlers. 

The Schuyler women, surrounded by more Indians than had 
ever summered at the Flatts, also felt the fear. It added to their 
dread of bad news from the north. 

A week after the British Army had passed on its way to Lake 
Champlain, Catherine Schuyler learned that some of the Mo- 
hawks who had burned Dutch Hoosic were camped out in 
Indian Field. In the orchard, a tall, scowling brave was picking 
apples. 
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"That Ka-na-wa-ke," a squaw told her. 

Catherine ran into the house to gasp out her discovery. 

"I've known Ka-na-wa-ke was there for some time," Aunt 
replied, "but I'm not afraid. Our troops will beat the French, 
then the Mohawks will respect us again. It's only that they 
think us weak." 

But what if the English failed to win? What would 
Ka-na-wa-ke and his savage red men do then to the helpless 
white people at the Flatts? Catherine clasped her babies tightly. 
The British must win! Defeat would mean the laying open of 
the valley of the Hudson to scalping parties of the French and 
their Algonquin Indians. Thirteen years ago they had mur- 
dered Philip's uncle (Aunt's older brother), as he defended his 
house at Saratoga, only thirty miles away. No mother with 
helpless young children could fail to realize what defeat might 
mean. 

One day shortly after, Madame Schuyler and Catherine sat 
under the elms that towered over the house, watching the river. 
With them was Peter Schuyler, Madame's brother-in-law, who 
lived nearby, and his widowed daughter-in-law, Gertrude, She 
was Philip Schuyler's older sister, who was spending the sum- 
mer with her father-in-law. In the winter she lived with her 
mother and brother in Albany. 

"I hear hoofbeats!" Gertrude exclaimed. 

A minute later a man on horseback came galloping down the 
road from the north. Peter Schuyler put down his long Dutch 
pipe. "He may have news," he said, and hurried out to meet 
the man. 

Without stopping, the rider shouted, "The British are de- 
feated! Lord Howe's killed!" 

Catherine had rushed out after Peter. She stood in the road, 
barring the messenger's path. "What about Major Philip 
Schuyler?" his young wife demanded, as the plunging horse 
reared over her. 
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"Schuyler's bringing Howe's body back " the express rider 
flung over his shoulder, and galloped on to Albany. 

Murmuring a grateful prayer for her husband's safety, 
Catherine hurried back to the house. It rang with the cries of 
terrified servants. Madame was weeping bitterly. No one at the 
Flatts slept that night. 

Next day, another rider brought details of the disaster. It 
seemed that Abercrombie's army of fifteen thousand had 
floated over the waters of Lake George in Philip Schuyler's 
barges, with flags flying and a band playing. At the north end 
of the lake, the soldiers left the boats. With scarlet coats and 
flashing steel making a striking picture against the dark trees, 
and lined up in solid columns as in the drill books, they plunged 
into the woods. 

Overwhelming numbers over the French gave the British 
confidence. But without Indian guides, weighed down with 
equipment, and unsuitably dressed to fight in the American 
wilderness, the English troops were soon lost in the tangle of 
trees which surrounded Fort Carillon. Struggling along in con- 
fusion, they stumbled on an advance guard of the French. In 
the skirmish that followed, Lord Howe was killed. 

With Howe's death, British leadership was lost. The promon- 
tory on which Fort Carillon stood commanded Lake Cham- 
plain, both north and south. In front of the fort, the French had 
built a barricade of trees heaped with their branches pointing 
outward. Hidden in this shelter, the French under Montcalm 
found easy targets in the precise red columns, advancing in 
close order with flashing bayonets, as if in review before the 
King. 

After enduring a four-hour rain of shot and shell, even the 
incompetent Abercrombie realized the waste of blood. He fled 
down the lake, his panic-stricken army, which still outnum- 
bered the French, at his heels. The proud British soldiers did 
not stop running until they reached the fort at Albany. 

"Major Schuyler is bringing the wounded back in his boats," 
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an express rider told Madame. 

The man's words pulled Aunt out of her grief. "Catherine! 
Gertrude!" she cried. "Help me get ready to receive our poor 
soldiers." 

Sheets and table cloths were torn up for bandages. By the 
time that Philip Schuyler's barges arrived, the Flatts had been 
transformed into a hospital. The dining room of the farmhouse 
was turned over to Dr. John Cochran, a young Scotch army 
surgeon, for an operating room. Among the wounded was 
Captain Charles Lee, as insolent as ever. Madame Schuyler had 
the grace not to refer to his recent visit. 

In the last boat came Major Schuyler with the body of Lord 
Howe for burial in Albany. But Aunt and her nieces were too 
sorely needed at the Flatts to attend the funeral. 

The sick soldiers lay in the hay lofts of the big barn. As Cath- 
erine Schuyler moved from one stricken man to another, she 
heard a child crying outside. Was it her own Betsy? She had 
left the baby in the care of Kateri, an Indian girl. Betsy had 
been placed in a bag, fastened to a board that hung papoose 
fashion upon the back of her Mohawk nurse. With her brown 
eyes, straight black hair and olive skin, Betsy resembled an In- 
dian papoose. Happily, she bounced up and down on Kateri's 
back. 

Now Catherine remembered that she had not seen Betsy for 
an hour. Angelica was playing nearby. But where was her 
other child? Calling for Kateri, the young mother hurried to 
the house. 

"Gertrude," she asked, "have you seen Betsy?" 

Philip's sister had been too busy helping Dr. Cochran to re- 
member when she had last seen the baby. "Oh, you'll find her," 
Gertrude said, and went back to the surgeon's side. 

Terrified, Catherine ran to find her aunt. "Aunt," and 
Philip's wife was crying now, "Betsy's lost. Kateri wandered 
off while I was carrying drinking water to the soldiers." 

Madame patted Catherine's shoulder. "We'll find your 
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baby," she promised. "Maria! Diana! Come here! Betsy's lost. 
Get all your children and grandchildren to search for her." 

Maria and Diana shouted to assemble their respective broods. 
In no time at all the farm swarmed with searching people. 

Catherine hid in her heart the thought of the danger she 
most feared. What if Kateri had run away with Betsy? Each 
year, many white children were stolen by the Indians. Cather- 
ine sped toward their settlement. Kateri might have hidden the 
baby in her long bark hut. 

In the Mohawk camp, Catherine came upon a tall, scowling 
brave who was chopping wood. It was Ka-na-wa-ke. But so 
great was the young mother's fear for her child's safety that 
impulsively she appealed to him. 

"My baby's lost," Catherine sobbed. "She was strapped to 
Kateri's back. Do you know Kateri? I can't find her." 

The big sachem put down his axe and said in a deep voice, 
"Yes, know Kateri. Me find baby. Come." And he walked away 
in his silent moccasins. Catherine followed. 

Ka-na-wa-ke strode straight to an apple tree in the orchard. 
There was Betsy, fastened onto her sleeping-board, which 
hung from a branch. 

"Kateri get tired. Me hang papoose in tree. Wind rock. Sing 
to sleep." With a soft light in his fierce eyes, the Mohawk lifted 
down Betsy and her little bed. 

"She brown. Papoose baby?" he asked pleasantly. 

Catherine shook her head. Her heart leaped with gratitude 
as Ka-na-wa-ke placed the child in her arms. Whispering her 
thanks, Catherine hugged small Betsy and hurried back to the 
house. 

People came running. Everyone wanted to know where the 
baby had been. Catherine told them. "To think that it was that 
terrible Ka-na-wa-ke who found her!" she kept repeating. 

That night Catherine, with Betsy safe in her arms, sang her 
younger child to sleep. Beyond the dark woods lurked danger. 
With the British defeat, the northern frontier down to Albany 
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lay open to the enemy, with scalping knife unsheathed. No one 
knew where or when the French and their Indians would strike 
next. But the tenderness she had seen in Ka-na-wa-ke's eyes as 
he looked at the dark-eyed "papoose baby," told Betsy's mother 
that the Schuylers were safe. At least, from the Mohawks. 



Two 



PMip of the Pastures 



imposing in a velvet waist and wide brocade skirts, Philip's 
widowed mother, Cornelia Van Cortlandt Schuyler, presided 
at breakfast in her Albany home on Broad Street. Seated with 
Vrouw Schuyler at the long oaken table were Philip, his wife 
Catherine and their three little daughters, Angelica, Betsy and 
Margaret. Gertrude Schuyler no longer lived with her mother. 
Gertrude had married John Cochran, the Scottish surgeon 
whom she had met at the Flatts after the British defeat, and 
gone with him to New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Tiny, demure Catherine Schuyler wore a Dutch cap on her 
brown hair, a tight bodice and many quilted petticoats, as did 
her small daughters. Philip Schuyler was no longer in uniform. 
The French and Indian War was over. He had retired from the 
army. Dressed as a Dutch gentleman in voluminous knicker- 
bockers, white collar and cuffs, and silver-buckled shoes, this 
February day of 1760, Major Schuyler was off to London on a 
peace-time mission for Colonel Bradstreet. Because of ill health, 
the quartermaster general was sending his friend Schuyler to 
account to the British Government for the large sums of money 
which had passed through Bradstreet's hands during the war. 

Rosy-cheeked Julia brought in from the kitchen the sup- 
paivn (Indian gruel) , the sausage and buckwheat cakes. She had 
come from Amsterdam, Holland, and would work for the 

13 
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Schuylers until she repaid them for her ticket, or married, and 
her husband paid for her. Groetmoeder Schuyler did not think 
they would have Julia long. She was too pretty. Three Dutch 
girls who had preceded Julia had married before they had 
worked out their passage money. 

When Groetmoeder stood up, the others followed suit. Papa 
took off his broad-brimmed hat, which Dutch gentlemen wore 
in the house, even at table. Together, the family said a long 
prayer. After the "Amen," Philip replaced his hat and all sat 
down to breakfast. 

Toward the end of the meal, Groetmoeder opened the Bible 
and read in Dutch a chapter from the Scriptures. When all had 
finished eating, grace-after-meat was said, and the solemn meal 
was over. There had been little conversation. Only two-year- 
old Margaret, whom they called Peggy, chattered, in spite of 
Angelica, who tried to keep her youngest sister quiet during 
the prayers. Angelica also kept an eye on three-year-old Betsy, 
who, finding the Bible-reading dull, had been known to crawl 
under the table and tickle Groetmoeder's ankles. 

"I must go, Mama," Philip said. 

He kissed his mother, who was too old to go down to the 
wharf, and Peggy, who was too young. Niblock, the Indian 
hired man, had already carried his master's chests to the packet 
sloop, and hampers of food for his month-long journey across 
the ocean. 

Neighbors had gathered at the gate to escort Philip Schuyler 
to the ship. Among them was Colonel Bradstreet. Slowly the 
procession moved down wide, tree-shaded Broad Street, that 
sloped steeply from Fort Frederick on the crest of the hill to 
the Dutch church on Market, the street which ran along the 
river. It was lined by narrow brick houses, with their stepped 
gable-ends toward the street, like those in Holland. 

At the dock, farewells were quickly said. "Good-by, Papa!" 
Angelica and Betsy called, as Philip Schuyler was rowed out to 
the General Wall. Sadly, the little girls watched the ship drop 
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down the river. 

On the walk back up the hill, Catherine was weeping. Colo- 
nel Bradstreet put a fatherly arm around her shoulders. "The 
time until Philip returns will pass quicker than you think, 
Kitty," he said. "How would you like to start to build, when 
the ice goes out? We might finish your new house before Philip 
returns." 

Angelica, Betsy and Peggy had all been born in their grand- 
mother's house on Broad Street. But Philip Schuyler had al- 
ways wanted a home of his own. So eagerly his family listened 
for the first sign of spring in Albany, the break up of the ice 
on the Hudson. 

One warm March day, Betsy put her head out of a casement 
to listen. Everywhere, she could see people leaning out of win- 
dows. They too had heard the same distant boom, like a can- 
non shot from the fort. The first break in the straining ice as it 
bent under the pressure of warm currents surging up from be- 
low, it was a sound welcomed by the trader, the farmer and 
the patroon in his manor house, who had seen their road to 
market and to friends closed by the winter ice. The Hudson 
River was the principal road, almost the only one, through the 
vast forest between New York and Albany. 

Angelica rushed to join Betsy at the window. "Mama, what 
is it?" 

"Winter is over! Come, you'll see." 

Seizing Betsy and Angelica by the hand, Catherine hurried 
her small daughters out of the house to join the throng that 
streamed down the hill to the frozen river. 

Up the Hudson, the girls could hear grinding noises. Miles 
of warm water struggled to break the hard sheet of ice that 
stretched from shore to shore and reached the sea. The ice- 
chocked river fought back. Then it gave in under the relentless 
pressure, a crack here, an upthrust ice floe there. Black water 
gaps appeared. The slow drift of ice began. The river was open. 

Colonel Bradstreet came up to Mama, smiling. "Spring at 
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last, Kitty. We can start your house." 

Often during the next two years Angelica, Betsy and Peggy 
Schuyler drove out with their mother a half mile south of Al- 
bany to see how their new home was progressing. There, on 
land that sloped a half mile to the Hudson, a big, square house 
of yellow brick, with a hipped balustraded roof, was being built 
under the watchful eye of John Gaborial, the French master 
carpenter. It would be unlike any other in Albany. It was 
not a Dutch house with gable-end to the street, but in the 
new Georgian style, its fagade, seven windows broad, facing 
front. 

A wide center hall, sixty feet long, led through the house. 
To the right was the family sitting room; to the left, the parlor. 
Behind the sitting room was the dining room; back of the par- 
lor, Philip's library. Nearby, secret steps led down to an under- 
ground passage to the river, to be used in case of a surprise at- 
tack. At the rear of the ground-floor hall, a staircase ascended 
to a broad upper hall and to bedrooms that looked toward the 
Hudson. 

It was well that Catherine Schuyler was occupied with build- 
ing her house, for Philip's letter announcing his arrival in Eng- 
land (which took a month to reach his anxious family) was full 
of alarming adventures. 

"The General Wall was not long out," he wrote, "when the 
captain died. My interest in mathematics led me to study naviga- 
tion as a pastime on board. In this extremity I was made captain. 
While thus in command we came across a slaver in distress. The 
crew had abandoned it, leaving the cargo of slaves imprisoned in 
irons below. I halted the vessel, and the hatches were opened that 
the unfortunates might have a chance of life. Succeeding this ad- 
venture we were captured by a French privateer, myself and the 
crew put in irons. Being able to speak French, I explained who 
we were and we were released. Eventually we were recaptured 
by an English frigate; and at length, a voyage, that did not lack 
for incident, was brought successfully to an end." 
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Nightly, Betsy, a deeply religious child, prayed for Papa's 
safe return. 

Groetmoeder Schuyler and Aunt Schuyler, in the winter, 
shared a double house on Broad Street in Albany, built of 
bricks brought from Holland, with the date of its erection 
"A. D. 1667" on the gable-end. In the spring of 1762, a new 
child and her mother moved into a house a few doors away. 

"Oh, it's a girl!" Betsy's interest waned on meeting Anne 
Mac Vicar, whose father was a lieutenant in the 55th Scotch 
Highlanders, stationed at Fort Frederick. "I wish it had been a 
boy," Betsy said to herself. "We've girls enough at our house. 
I'd like to have a boy for a friend and have some fun." 

But seven-year-old Anne Mac Vicar was lonely and pathetic, 
pinned down all day to her sampler by her mother, who loved 
needlework and kept her daughter at it. That was enough for 
Betsy, whose kind heart always went out in sympathy to any 
sad or distressed person. 

"You'll join our company and become a Blue, won't you, 
Anne?" Betsy urged. There were two rival companies, the 
Blues and the Greens, into which the children of Albany were 
divided. The Schuyler girls were Blues. 

Soon Anne MacVicar was included in all the Blues' birthday 
parties and berry-picking trips. She and Angelica read Shake- 
speare, Milton and Dante together. Betsy, rapidly growing into 
a tomboy, thought it silly when the two older girls preferred 
to read books, rather than to roll their hoops or play ball. But 
Betsy liked to hear their new friend tell of her trip through the 
wilderness of western New York. Two years before, the five- 
year-old Anne had gone with her parents on a perilous journey 
along the old fur-trade route up the Mohawk River to Fort 
Oswego, a distant outpost on Lake Ontario. 

It was a sad day for Anne MacVicar when the three Schuyler 
girls moved from Albany to their new home in the suburbs. 
By the summer of 1762, Major Schuyler had been away for 
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over two years. Any time now he was expected home. 

One hot August afternoon, Angelica and Betsy were on the 
bank of the Hudson, fishing with Niblock, when Betsy saw a 
sight that made her forget the fish on her line. A sloop was 
coming up the river. A tall man waved from the deck. He 
looked like Papa. 

Angelica and Betsy ran up to the house to tell their mother 
the news. In one of the white cabins of the slave quarters Cath- 
erine Schuyler sat at a spinning wheel, teaching a group of 
girls, recently brought from Jamaica, how to spin. 

"We saw Papa coming on a big boat! " In their excitement 
both Betsy and Angelica talked at once. 

"He's safely home thank the Lord! " Catherine sprang to 
her feet. "Quick, we must clean the house before Papa sees it." 

Her daughters knew there was not a speck of dust anywhere. 
But Vrouw Schuyler, a model Dutch housewife, would never 
receive any kind of company cercainly not a beloved husband 
returning after a long absence! without a thorough house 
cleaning. 

Soon the rooms were in a flurry of bustling slaves. No one 
had stepped foot in the parlor since its cleaning the week be- 
fore. This room, according to Dutch custom, was opened only 
on holidays, for weddings or funerals. Nevertheless, Mama 
said, it must be cleaned. 

The work was hardly finished before the dogs began to bark. 
The door was flung open. There stood Major Schuyler. Betsy 
hardly knew Papa, dressed in the height of English fashion. 
His waistcoat was of green velvet, his coat trimmed with lace 
ruffles at the throat and wrists. On his unruly reddish hair 
(Philip Schuyler scorned a wig) was perched a tricornered hat. 

But old clothes or new, he was the same dear Papa. Betsy 
flung herself into his arms. Mama was squeezed almost breath- 
less by his embrace. Then Angelica and Peggy came bounding 
downstairs. It was their turn for hugs and lasses. 

The servants were carrying in Major Schuyler 's chests, when 
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his wife asked anxiously, "Philip, did you forget the governess 
you were to bring from England?" 

"Indeed, I didn't." Her husband looked about. "Why, where 
is Mrs. Ross? She got out of the carriage with me at the door." 

"Well, she can't have gotten married as quickly as that. Oh, 
I hope Mrs. Ross isn't pretty!" Vrouw Schuyler turned to the 
servants. "Run out, somebody, and look for her." 

One of the men returned, holding by the arm a stern-faced, 
middle-aged Englishwoman. The children, who liked pretty 
nurses, were disappointed. But their mother looked pleased. No 
danger of Mrs. Ross getting married, as Julia and several other 
good-looking nurses had done. 

"Here she is, mistress," the man said. "The woman saw 
Niblock and tried to run away. She had never seen an Indian. 
She thought he was going to scalp her." 

"Niblock, our devoted hired man, won't hurt you," Cather- 
ine assured the trembling Englishwoman. 

They went in to the supper table. Major Schuyler took oS 
his cocked hat. English gentlemen did not keep their hats on in- 
doors, as Dutchmen did, he explained. 

"How do you like the house?" asked his wife, tremulously. 

"You and Bradstreet have done a fine job, Kitty. It will look 
even better when the things I bought in England arrive." 

Papa described the treasures coming from London. A ma- 
hogany table, chairs with leather seats, a sideboard with cel- 
larets, and a silver epergne with mirror base all for the dining 
room. An Adam drawing room set, with sofa and chairs covered 
with blue satin. For the other rooms, consoles and dressers, 
Lowestoft china, mirrors surmounted by eagles and brass 
sconces for the mantels. 

"What shall we call the house?" asked Catherine. 

"The Pastures," her husband replied. He had been nick- 
named Philip of the Pasture, because he had been born in 
Groetmoeder Schuyler's house, overlooking the fields where 
the people of Albany pastured their cows. 
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All during supper, Betsy could not keep her eyes off a big 
chest in the hall. Could there be presents in it? Surely Papa had 
brought them something from England besides Mrs. Ross! 

After supper Major Schuyler, to his wife's shocked surprise, 
lighted his long Dutch pipe and seated himself in the parlor. 
Apparently sitting in the parlor, when no guests were present, 
was another strange custom that Philip had picked up in Eng- 
land! 

"Well, girls," Papa said, "when do we open that box in the 
hall?" 

"Right away!" cried his daughters. 

Off the lid came, revealing the presents. There were rolls of 
silk, silver platters and tankards, and a velvet jacket trimmed 
with fur, for Mama. For each of the girls, among other gifts, 
there was the present that most delights a Dutch child's heart 
skates from Holland, with iron runners. 

"Oh, real skates! " gasped Betsy, who had learned to skate on 
ox-bone runners. 

While his family were exclaiming over their gifts, Major 
Schuyler proudly showed them what he had bought for him- 
self a big, fat watch made for him by Green of London. It 
would be one of the few watches in Albany, where sundials 
and hourglasses still marked the flight of time. 

Within a week, it seemed as though Papa had not been away 
at all. Two months later, the furniture he had bought in Lon- 
don arrived. The graceful English pieces blended well with the 
heavy carved furniture, the portraits and pewter the Schuylers 
had brought from Holland. Now the house was complete. 

Each morning, in the nursery, Mrs. Ross taught Angelica, 
Betsy, and Peggy to cipher, to read and write. Especially, she 
taught them to love George, their King, and everything Eng- 
lish. Anne Mac Vicar also was one of Mrs. Ross' pupils. Every 
day Niblock rode into Albany and returned with the little 
Scotch girl riding on the pillion behind him. 

In Albany, Anne had become intimate with Aunt Schuyler. 
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That great lady had taken a fancy to the precocious seven-year- 
old who actually read Milton for pleasure. Although the flag 
of the commander of the Royal troops floated from Fort Fred- 
erick, and the governor of the province was in residence, Mad- 
ame was still the social leader of Albany. In front of each house 
on Broad Street was a high stoop, where on pleasant evenings 
the families gathered. "Aunt is out," was voiced up and down 
the street when Madame Schuyler appeared, grown so stout 
that she completely filled her arm-chair. Then a succession of 
visitors passed by, each eager to have a word with her. 

Evenings, Anne Mac Vicar sat on the steps of Aunt's stoop 
and listened to the conversation of all the important people who 
came to the house. She had also discovered Madame's fine li- 
brary, and was hungrily reading the books that Quidor had 
brought back from London in the days of Queen Anne. 

To Betsy's disgust, Angelica and Anne were soon absorbed 
in the tragedy of Cato. An active child, who thought books 
dull and preferred games or her pets, Betsy was happily antici- 
pating the horses, ducks and chickens that Papa had promised 
her on his new farm at Saratoga. 

Philip Schuyler had elaborate plans for his farm, for he had 
returned from London his mind filled with new ideas. The 
canal of the Duke of Bridgewater had fascinated him. He began 
to talk of the importance of canals in developing America. He 
had also discussed with British scientists the raising of various 
products imported from England by the Colonies. Schuyler 
believed hemp and flax could be produced in America, and the 
Colonies made independent of the mother country. 

Philip was a rich man. Groetmoeder Schuyler, born Cornelia 
Van Cortlandt, a member of one of the great landholding fam- 
ilies of the province of New York, died on November 24, 1762, 
leaving her son a large estate. By his wife, Catherine Van 
Rensselaer, Schuyler had come into possession of a part of the 
vast manor of Rensselaerswyck that surrounded Albany, ex- 
tending on both sides of the Hudson, twenty miles from north 
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to south, and forty-eight miles from east to west. Then he had 
inherited land from his father and from his Uncle Philip. 

It was on this last tract at Saratoga that Major Schuyler in- 
tended to raise hemp and flax. Now that the war was over and 
there was no longer fear at Saratoga of the French and their 
Indians, he planned to build a country home, a sawmill and ten- 
ant houses, on the site of the house his uncle had died defending. 

Betsy was eight, the age at which to ask questions. "I saw a 
blue pincushion hanging from the knocker of a house," she said 
one July day in 1765. "Mama, what does that mean?" 

"That a boy has arrived," Catherine replied. "In Dutch fam- 
ilies, when a baby comes, a pincushion is hung on the door 
white for girls, blue for boys." 

"Did I have one, Mama?" 

"Yes, indeed." Vrouw Schuyler went to the great kast in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl, that held the family treasures, and 
took out a pincushion. "Here is a white one. Groetmoeder 
Schuyler made it for Angelica. Then it was used for you, 
Peggy and Cornelia " 

Catherine's eyes grew sad, for baby Cornelia had died. There 
was the name of the little John, who also had lived only a short 
time, and the date of his birth embroidered on a blue ribbon 
and sewed to a blue cushion. The four girls' names were on 
white ribbons on the white cushion. 

"All your names are written in our Bible, too." Catherine 
opened the ponderous leather book. Turning to the blank 
pages left for family records, she pointed to the names in Philip 
Schuyler's handwriting. Margaret's was the last name of a living 
child under "Births." 

"D'you think there'll be any more?" Betsy asked eagerly. 
"Any boys?" 

"No one can tell about that, dear." Mama smiled. 

Shortly after that, Angelica, Betsy and Peggy were told that 
a new baby was expected. They were sent to Aunt Schuyler's 
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for a visit. A week later, when Lewis, the coachman, drove into 
Albany and brought the girls home, they saw tied to the brass 
knocker of the Pastures a blue pincushion. 

"Oh, it's a boy!" Betsy cried joyfully. 

Lewis turned around, a grin on his black face. "Yes, a Schuy- 
ler son at last. Think what a caudle party Vrouw Schuyler will 
have!" The coachman referred to the party that mothers in 
Dutch Albany gave when a new baby was two weeks old. At 
the celebration, a drink called "caudle," made of Madeira 
wine, was served. 

The girls rushed into the house. Betsy knelt down beside the 
cradle, her eyes shining. Was this the boy-playmate she had al- 
ways wanted? But the second John Schuyler looked so tiny! 
He would be a long time growing up. 

When Mama was well again, the baby was taken to the steep- 
roofed Dutch church at the foot of Broad Street to be baptized 
by Dominie Westerlo. The church had a crowing cock for a 
weather vane, and windows adorned by the coats of arms of 
the four great families in New York the Schuylers, Van 
Rensselaers, Livingstons and Van Cortlandts. 

After the christening, the Schuylers' friends flocked out to 
the Pastures to present their gifts. Caudle was served hot, from a 
big silver punch bowl. As it was passed around, each guest 
ladled out his own portion into one of the china cups that hung 
about the bowl by their handles. Mrs. Ross let Angelica, Betsy 
and Peggy have all the cookies and crullers they wished. But 
only a sip of the strong caudle. 

That night the baby's father proudly wrote in the family 
Bible: "/?tfj, John Bradstreet. Born July 2$rd. Do with him 
according to Thy Will, O Lord." The second John Schuyler 
was named after Mama's father, John Van Rensselaer, to which 
was added Bradstreet, the name of Papa's best friend. 

For weeks John's sisters could talk of nothing but the new 
baby. They had christening parties for their dolls, for which 
Mrs. Ross made "caudle" of sugar and water. 
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The three Schuyler girls were growing rapidly. Slim, dark- 
haired Angelica, the prettiest of the sisters, was the tallest. Then 
came chubby, brunette little Betsy, and fair-haired Peggy, thin 
and frail-looking, in spite of her many full skirts. Anne Mac- 
Vicar loved all three sisters. But she admired Angelica the most. 
Everyone did. 

Betsy was a lively child, full of pranks. When winter came, 
all the Albany young people would take their sleds to a place 
near the fort, and then race down wide, icy Broad Street to the 
river. Each did his best to guide his sled to the bottom first. 

One day Aunt Schuyler saw Betsy come tearing down the 
hill on her sled. She missed the legs of the pompous commander 
of the Royal troops at Fort Frederick, by an inch. Aunt, 
shocked, reported Betsy's conduct to her father. Philip Schuy- 
ler administered to his second daughter a stern scolding. 

Angelica never gave her parents a minute's trouble. But 
Major Schuyler, who hid a loving heart under a gruff manner 
and was inclined to bark at his children in the same tone of 
voice he used to his troops, was at his wit's end to know how to 
curb Betsy's high spirits. He was also concerned about the edu- 
cation of his two oldest daughters. Mrs. Ross taught the girls in 
English. Mama gave them lessons in Dutch, recited at her side 
as she cut out clothing for the slaves. That was not enough edu- 
cation, Papa decided. 

One autumn evening of 1765, as he sat smoking his long, 
drooping, china-bowl pipe, Philip turned to his wife. "Angel- 
ica and Betsy should go to New York to school, Kitty. Betsy 
needs to be taught some manners. And neither child is being 
educated beyond the Horn Book by good Mrs. Ross." 

"I know. But to New York " Catherine gasped. "Angel- 
ica's only nine; Betsy, eight. They're babies!" 

"Not too young to begin learning. I'll write to Elizabeth 
Livingston. She may know someone who will board and teach 
the girls." 

There was no question of Peggy going away to school. Born 
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two months after the British defeat at Fort Carillon, now re- 
christened Ticonderoga, Margaret Schuyler was never strong. 
Her mother's days of anxiety had taken their toll. 

Catherine Schuyler hoped that Elizabeth, James Livingston's 
wif e, might not be able to tell them of any suitable woman in 
New York to take Angelica and Betsy. But Mrs. Livingston 
replied that she knew just the person Mrs. Grant, a widow- 
living in Hanover Square. 

Papa wrote to the Widow Grant. She replied that she was 
willing to take "two of the children for 50 a year, two pounds 
of tea, one of loaf sugar each, their stockings & shoes mended, 
but new work must be paid for the making." 

"I'll take Angelica and Betsy to New York by Captain 
Bagg's sloop! " Their father, pleased, began the arrangements. 

Catherine saw that Philip's mind was made up. All the Hud- 
son Valley aristocracy sent their children to New York to be 
educated. So, reluctantly, she gave her consent although to 
Catherine Van Rensselaer Schuyler, New York was a strange 
city, populated by people who had not had the good sense to 
be born up-river. 



Three 



When New York Was Young 



JLhe Widow Grant waited at the window of her house in Han- 
over Square as the carriage bringing the Schuylers from the 
dock drew up before the door. The horses had scarcely stopped 
when Mrs. Grant's ample figure billowed down the steps, arms 
flung wide. 

Bewildered by the size of New York, Betsy followed Papa 
and Angelica into the house. Neither Major Schuyler nor the 
girls had yet spoken. The Widow Grant was so voluble that 
they could not get in a word. Her tongue flew on, " and Mrs. 
Livingston said they were young, but, dear Patroon, don't 
worry about them " 

"I'm not the patroon," Schuyler corrected her. "The patroon 
at Albany is Stephen Van Rensselaer." 

Mrs. Grant ignored his remark. "I won't let the little girls be 
homesick, Patroon Schuyler. Gretchen will take their bags to 
their room " She interrupted herself long enough to shout 
"G-R-E-T-C-H-E-N!" 

From the kitchen, a smiling Dutch girl appeared. Betsy tried 
to smile back at her. But soon Papa was saying, "I must go, dear 
children." Angelica and Betsy clung to him tearfully. Their 
faces pressed to the windowpane, the sisters watched their fa- 
ther's carriage drive out of Hanover Square. 

"I've never been in New York before, Mrs. Grant/' Angel- 
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ica turned to say, her tears forgotten. "I'm looking forward 



to it." 



Betsy chocked back her sobs. Papa would not want her to 
cry. But that night, lying in the dark beside her sister, she could 
keep up the pretense no longer. At the thought of the Pastures, 
one tear after another rolled down Betsy's round cheeks. 

The Widow Grant was accustomed to taking the children of 
the up-river aristocracy and giving them the social polish of a 
winter in the city. Mornings, she taught "the patroon's daugh- 
ters," as she delighted in calling them, simple lessons. After- 
noons, Mrs. Grant gave the young ladies the advantages for 
which parents sent their daughters to New York She showed 
them the sights. 

In 1765, New York, a quaint, still small town on the southern 
tip of Manhattan, was already pushing back the forests that 
once covered the island. The center of social life was the fort 
at Bowling Green, where Sir Harry Moore, the British gover- 
nor, lived in state. Along the muddy alleys, prim brick houses, 
gable-end turned toward the street, nestled among so many 
trees, that from a ship entering the harbor, New York seemed 
built in a wood. The west side of lower Broadway was the best 
residential district; Hanover Square, the center of trade. Here 
were the counting-houses of the rich merchants, many of 
whom lived on country estates at Greenwich Village, a few 
miles from the city. 

The young ladies from Albany were escorted to the Mall, 
in front of Trinity Church, by Mrs. Grant. On this fashionable 
section of Broadway, the English officers strolled with the 
Dutch belles. Life in New York was far diff erent from the quiet 
home life at the Pastures. Unlike Angelica, who enjoyed New 
York, Betsy counted the days until Papa would come for them. 

In May, when he came to take them home, Major Schuyler 
found his daughters taller, and from the Widow Grant, a bill 
"for extra sewing." James Livingston, whose wife recom- 
mended Mrs. Grant, had visited the girls during the winter. 
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He wrote their parents, "The young ladies are in perfect health, 
improved in their education in a manner beyond belief, and are 
grown to such a degree that all the tucks in their gowns had to 
be let out some time ago." 

The Schuylers spent that summer of 1766 at Saratoga. Ten- 
ant houses had been built there. Some hundreds of people, 
chiefly from Ireland, were employed to raise flax and spin it 
into linen. The Schuyler country home was finished. A long, 
two-storied house with a row of pillars extending across the 
front from ground to roof, it stood near where the Fish Kill 
flowed into the Hudson. In the rear was Philip's office. Here 
Major Schuyler saw to the shipping of his flax and flour by raft 
to Albany, where the grain was loaded on Schuyler's own 
sloops, the Mohawk and the Saratoga, and taken to New York. 
Behind the house, fields of wheat and flax extended for three 
miles along the river. 

That summer, the talk along the Hudson was all of tyranny 
and taxes. But there was no thought of armed rebellion. Philip 
Schuyler continued his friendship with a succession of Royal 
governors. In October, the genial Sir Harry Moore, his wife 
and seventeen-year-old daughter Henrietta came for a visit. 
The ladies remained at Saratoga, while Philip and the British 
governor went to stay with Sir William Johnson, Indian agent 
for the Crown, and to purchase large tracts of land from the 
Mohawks. 

The wife of the King's representative learned at Saratoga 
what it was like to be the lady of the manor, physician and 
friend to all the tenants on the place. Catherine Schuyler, great- 
great-granddaughter of the first patroon of Rensselaerswyck, 
took her feudal obligations seriously. For example, the Moores 
and the Schuylers hardly would be seated in the parlor after 
supper before Prince, the Schuylers' Negro butler, appeared at 
the door. 

"A message from poor Mrs. Heirs, mistress. She's sick. She 
says, can you come?" 
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"Right away!" 

Vrouw Schuyler rose with an efficient nod. Betsy hurried 
to fetch the bag in which her mother kept simple first aids, and 
to put on her own cloak and bonnet. It was sturdy, kind- 
hearted Betsy who was Mama's companion on these trips to 
the tenants. Peggy, who grew ill at the sight of blood, and 
fastidious Angelica, who shrank from poor and suffering peo- 
ple, were of little use. 

Autumn at Saratoga was the season for gathering and pre- 
serving the vegetables, meats and fruits, to stock the huge cellar 
under the Pastures. Mornings, Lady Moore and Mrs. Schuyler 
sauntered under the orchard trees, where Cuff, John and Pete 
gathered the winter stores. In the evenings, the chill sent the 
household indoors. There Betsy lay sprawled before the fire, 
boy-fashion, reading Shakespeare's Othello, the first book she 
had ever really enjoyed. 

To break the monotony of a rainy day, Betsy suggested 
to her sisters and to Henrietta Moore that they act out the 
play. "I'll be Othello," Betsy anounced. "Angelica, play some 
music. Let down your hair, Henrietta, you can be Desdemona." 

The governor's daughter protested. "I can't act." 

"Oh, yes, you can. It's easy. I'm going to murder you. All 
you have to do is shout, 'Don't kill me, don't kill me! ' and faint 
on the bed." 

"I can do that." Pleased to be the heroine, Henrietta loosened 
her long blond hair. 

"Angelica, start the music. Peggy, you're Desdemona's maid. 
You put her to bed, and then leave " Betsy pointed dramati- 
cally to herself. "Now! I'm Othello, the wicked Moor." She 
fixed Henrietta with a piercing eye. "Beware! I come sneaking 
into your chamber to kill you. You cry out, 'Don't kill me, 
don't kill me!' Nothing stops me. I come close and bend over 
you. I hiss, 'Ha!'" 

Leaping on the English girl, Betsy hurled her down upon 
the bed. Henrietta's mother entered to hear her daughter's cry 
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of anguish, "Don't kill me, don't kill me!" and to find Betsy 
with her fingers about Henrietta's throat. 

Lady Moore added her shrieks to those of her daughter. She 
yanked Betsy off Henrietta. "You horrible child, what are you 
doing?" 

"We're playing Shakespeare." Still lost in her role, Betsy 
scowled at the wife of the King's representative with the vicious 
glare of Othello. "I'm Henrietta's husband. I'm going to kill 
her!" 

The titled Englishwoman shuddered. When the Moores left 
Saratoga, they asked the Schuylers to visit them in New York. 
Angelica was included in the invitation. Nothing was said 
about Betsy. 

Betsy, Peggy and John were back in Albany when their 
parents returned to the Pastures from New York. Major 
Schuyler and his wife had enjoyed the parties at Government 
House, but they were not strangers to the city. It was the 
custom of the Hudson River aristocracy to visit the capital of 
the province during the winter season. Catherine Schuyler 
doffed her Dutch cap and quilted petticoats for a becoming 
white wig and rich brocades. In the homes of the Lispenards, 
de Lanceys and Bayards, that sloped to the Hudson on the west 
side of Broadway, she and Philip met the wealthy families of 
New York, many of whom were related to the Schuylers. As 
for the English court circles, the landed gentry of the Hudson 
felt themselves to be quite their social equal although they 
were aware of the Britishers' scorn of them as "provincials." 

Betsy was surprised to learn that her sister had not returned 
with their parents. "Angelica was asked to remain at Govern- 
ment House for several weeks longer," Mama explained. 

It was February before her family saw Angelica again. Betsy 
had gone skating. Trudging home, she saw the big, yellow Pas- 
tures loom ahead. In a surge of high spirits, Betsy tried to leap 
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over a low hedge. The heavy skates over her shoulder cut down 
her running start. She cleared the barrier, only to fall sprawling 
into the snow, all legs and petticoats. Just then Angelica's disap- 
proving face appeared at a window. 

Betsy pulled herself out of the snow and plodded into the 
house. Her elegant sister was home. 

Seated in one of the deeply recessed windows of the blue 
drawing room, Angelica looked up from her embroidery. Her 
greeting was tinged with disdain. "Isn't it time you learned to 
behave like a young lady?" 

"I'm not a young lady! " 

Angelica sat, pretty and immaculate, with white hands hold- 
ing a dainty bit of sewing. Her pink dress matched the ribbon 
that tied her curly brown hair back from her oval, haughty little 
face. During her visit to the Royal governor, the ten-year-old 
child had turned into a grown-up belle. 

Betsy let out a shrill whistle. "My, aren't we dressy!" 

Angelica shuddered. "Don't make so much noise! I hate 
loud, vulgar girls." But the next minute the sisters were in each 
other's arms. 

"Oh, it's wonderful to have you back!" Betsy hugged her. 
And it was, although Angelica would never be the same again. 

Later, Angelica's family heard how Lady Moore had let the 
young visitor from Albany help to pass the cakes at her fashion- 
able parties. Sir Harry, who was musical, had even asked 
Angelica to sing at one of his weekly concerts. Most exciting 
of all, during her visit, Henrietta Moore had climbed over the 
garrison wall and eloped with a handsome redcoat. 

"It was so romantic," Angelica sighed. "Oh, I wish I could 
elope!" 

Quiet little Albany seemed tame after New York. Angelica 
could not disguise her boredom. Anne Mac Vicar noticed the 
change in her friend when she came out to the Pastures to say 
good-by. 
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Anne had been living on land, now Vermont, that Lieutenant 
Mac Vicar had received for his army service. He was being put 
off this land. New York claimed all the territory west of the 
Connecticut River. But the settlers pouring from New England 
onto Duncan Mac Vicar's property insisted that the twenty- 
mile line east of the Hudson was the eastern boundary of New 
York. If so, the grants made by New York were not valid. 
Mac Vicar must leave or purchase his tract. Having no money 
to buy the property, Anne's father was returning in disgust to 
Scotland. 

Sir Harry Moore had made Philip Schuyler the colonel of a 
regiment of militia sent to keep order among the settlers of this 
disputed region, known as the Hampshire Grants. Catherine 
went with her husband to Boston, where Philip was called to 
confer on the boundary lines. 

From Boston, the Schuylers brought back with them the 
Reverend Mr. Drummond, as rector for the church at Saratoga 
and tutor for their children. Mrs. Ross had done well enough 
for the girls. But now there were two Schuyler sons to educate 
John and Philip Jeremiah. On January 20, 1768, his father 
recorded Philip Jeremiah's birth in the family Bible with the 
prayer, "May the Lord grant that he grow up for the glory of 
God." 

Yet life, Betsy discovered, was not all dull lessons with the 
Reverend Mr. Drummond. There were guests that summer, 
the kind that Betsy liked nine Cherokee warriors from South 
Carolina with their chief, Attakullakulla (Little Carpenter) , on 
their way to sue for peace from the Six Nations. 

Such guests did not disturb a household long used to enter- 
taining Indians. Catherine Schuyler's kindness was as well- 
known as Aunt's among the Mohawks. The daughter of James 
Fenimore Cooper wrote that there was a well-trodden path 
out from Albany along which there could nearly always be 
seen a poor Negro or an Indian trudging to the Pastures, to 
return "with a blessing on their lips in Dutch or in Mohawk." 
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In October, 1768, Philip Schuyler was elected to the Pro- 
vincial Assembly, so for the next six years his family spent the 
winters in New York. The Royalist party was in control. But 
from his maiden speech, the new assemblyman from Albany 
took his stand on the American side. 

On January 29, 1773, a third son, Rensselaer, was born to 
Philip and Catherine. That was the year of the Boston Tea 
Party. In New York a patriotic society, the Sons of Liberty, 
forced similar tea ships to leave the harbor without unloading. 
The town rang with bitter talk against England. 

Often in the spring of 1774, the Schuyler sisters, on their 
way to school along Batteau Street, passed groups of students 
from King's College, as Columbia was then called, a small 
institution near Trinity Church. Among the college boys Betsy 
noticed a short, slender youth with auburn hair and the rosy 
cheeks of a girl. He stalked along, lost in thought, muttering 
to himself. 

Walking behind him, Betsy caught such phrases as, 
". . . unjust tax on tea ... the tyranny of George the 
Third . . ." The young man must be practicing his speech 
before the college debating society, she decided. The students 
at King's argued such hot issues. 

The "Boy-Who-Talks-to-Himself," Betsy, used to Indian 
descriptive names, called him. 

Colonel Schuyler's outspoken stand in the Assembly made 
him an unpopular figure in English court circles. But it was 
still to the interest of the Royal governors to be friendly with 
the wealthy Schuylers. Philip, Catherine and their daughters 
were frequent guests at Government House, where Governor 
William Tryon had replaced Sir Harry Moore. 

One evening the Schuyler home in New York was filled with 
giggling excitement. The three daughters were dressing for a 
ball at the Governor's mansion. Plump Betsy bent over obedi- 
ently while Mrs. Ross laced her into her stays. Angelica, beauti- 
ful in a gown of white satin trimmed with garlands of red roses, 
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and little red satin slippers, superintended the painful operation. 

"Pull tighter, Mrs. Ross," Angelica ordered, "or Betsy will 
never get into her new dress." 

Peggy, fairy-like in pink taffeta over an immense hoop, 
watched Mrs. Ross' struggles with a professional eye. There 
had been no difficulty in lacing slim Peggy down to the fash- 
ionable "neat waist." "Hold your breath, Betsy!" her younger 
sister ordered. 

"I zmOuchf" 

"You'll have to endure it. I do." Angelica sighed. 

Mrs. Ross pulled hard on the corset strings, until Betsy's 
healthy young waist was finally molded into the fashionable 
hourglass figure, and she could slip into a blue satin gown with 
flounces of Spanish lace. Its pointed bodice and large panniers 
made Betsy's waist look almost as small as Angelica's. 

Mama's voice was heard from below, "Time to go, girls! " 

"Coming!" Peggy glided out of the room. Angelica rustled 
sedately after her. Unable to draw a comfortable breath, Betsy 
darted to the mirror to stick a black patch on her glowing 
cheek. "Oh, how I hate growing up!" she muttered to her 
reflection. 

Their parents waited at the foot of the stairs as the girls 
hurried down, Papa's glance as stern and critical as though he 
were reviewing his troops. 

"You look sweet, Peggy dear." Mama smiled. 

Angelica came next, walking with queenly dignity, her 
powdered head high. Papa's eyes melted with pride. He turned 
to look at his last daughter. 

Tugging at her lace flounces, Betsy galloped down the stairs 
like a young colt. "Oh, Mama," she pleaded, "must I go and 
meet all those strange people? My shoes hurt. My wig itches. I 
feel awful!" 

"You'll enjoy it, Betsy," her mother promised, as the girls 
kissed their parents good night. Long capes over their ball 
gowns, they swept out of the door. 
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In their coach, with the Schuylers' falcon crest on the door, 
Angelica, eighteen; Betsy, seventeen; and Peggy, sixteen, drove 
to Government House. Angelica whispered last-minute in- 
structions as they mounted the steps. "Don't eat too much, 
Betsy, or talk loud. And remember to smile!" 

Inside the mansion the Schuyler girls were greeted by Gov- 
ernor Tryon and his lady. The tinkle of music drew them to the 
ballroom. Angelica and Peggy were claimed at once by eager 
young men, and led out to join the dancers. Betsy, the plainest 
of the three sisters, saw a tall redcoat bow before her. She 
detested him on sight. 

"May I have this minuet, Miss Schuyler? " he asked haughtily. 

She curtsied and took his arm. 

Betsy loved to dance with her sisters in the wide upper hall 
of the Pastures. But dancing with the blank-faced British offi- 
cer, a paralyzing shyness froze her limbs. Nor could Elizabeth 
Schuyler never at a loss for conversation with Indians, or 
with children think of a thing to say. Release came with a pain 
in her stomach. "I'm going to swoon," she gasped hopefully. 

Her partner knew what to do. AJ1 proper young ladies 
fainted regularly from being too-tightly laced. "I'll get you 
some water," he said. 

Left alone in the conservatory, an idea popped into Betsy's 
head. Here was her chance to escape from her dull dancing 
partner! Miss Schuyler had no sooner ducked behind a thick 
planting of ferns than her escort returned, carrying a glass of 
water. At his gasp of surprise to find her gone, she smiled to 
herself. When he finally went away, Betsy unhooked her blue 
dress, took a delicious long breath, and felt her corset string 
snap. Sinking into a chair, she began to enjoy the party. 

Betsy was humming to herself the popular tune of the day, 
Sally in Our Alley, that rippled from the ballroom, when she 
heard voices. Two of the English court dowagers had billowed 
to a stop on the other side of the palms. 

"Angelica's a beauty, of course," said one supercilious voice, 
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"but it's ridiculous how she sets her cap for every Englishman 
she meets, hoping to capture a title." 

"What can you expect?" sneered the other. "Three girls 
in the family, all looking for husbands! That's why those 
provincial families come to New York." 

As the ladies moved away, their voices trailed behind them. 
"My dear, the chances of any of the Schuyler girls marrying 
well has been utterly ruined" one said. 

"Who wants to get into that family, with their father a traitor 
to his King?" the other agreed. "Philip Schuyler ought to be 
put in jail for the disloyal things he says in the Assembly " 

The voices drifted off . Betsy could hardly believe her ears. 
To call Papa a traitor! A sob broke from her lips. Angelica and 
a young redcoat, coming into the conservatory heard it. Catch- 
ing sight of her sister's blue dress behind the screen of palms, 
Angelica darted forward. 

"Betsy, what's the matter? I've looked for you everywhere." 

Pushing past the green leaves, Angelica flung her arms about 
her sobbing sister. The young soldier with Angelica was po- 
litely concerned. 

"Are you in pain, Betsy?" Angelica whispered, remembering 
the tightly-laced stays. 

"No," Betsy sniffed. "It's because of something I heard." 

The Schuyler girls sometimes quarreled among themselves. 
But in trouble, they clung loyally together. Angelica turned 
to her dancing partner. "I'd better take Betsy home. Please go 
and get Peggy." 

The redcoat hurried off. With Angelica's arm around her 
sister, the girls went to fetch their wraps. Peggy joined them, 
looking bewildered. 

"What's the matter?" she demanded. "I don't want to go 
home. I'm having a wonderful time!" 

"Well, you must come," Angelica ordered. "Betsy's all upset 
over something." 

Her lips set in a stiff , proud smile, Angelica led her sisters over 
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to say thank-you-and-good-night to their Royal host and host- 
ess. "We've had a lovely, lovely time!" the Schuyler sisters 
chorused. But once in the carriage the girls drew together, 
smiling no longer, to discuss what Betsy had overheard. 

"We mustn't tell Papa. It would only upset him/' Peggy 
pointed out, "and he wouldn't change his views, anyhow." 

"Just think what those cats said about me! " Angelica wailed. 

Her sisters' eyes flashed with indignation. Angelica had 
beaux galore. The idea of her having to set her cap for anyone, 
even an Englishman, was an insult. Besides, Betsy reminded 
Angelica, had not they all, as Albany Blues, solemnly sworn 
never to marry out of their company? 

Fortunately, Mama and Papa had not waited up to hear about 
the party. The girls let themselves into the dark house and tip- 
toed upstairs. Quickly, they got into their long-sleeved night- 
gowns and hopped into bed. 

Peggy had just blown out the candle when the door opened. 
It was Mama, come to kiss them good night. Betsy lay in the 
dark, watching her mother go from bed to bed. It was com- 
forting to be home, away from the formal society that Eliza- 
beth Schuyler would dislike all her life. 

Coming to Betsy's side, her mother bent down to whisper, "I 
know your sisters had a good time. But did you, darling? Did 
you have lots of beaux, compliments and fun?" 

"Of course, Mama " Betsy was glad it was too dark for 
her mother to see her eyes, red from weeping. 

Perhaps she guessed. Their liking for domestic duties and 
charity work had drawn Catherine Schuyler very close to her 
second daughter. "You must learn to be your gay, natural self, 
and not shy with strangers." Mama bent and touched Betsy's 
straight dark hair with her lips. "Go to sleep now, my precious." 

By the summer of 1774 the American Colonies were on the 
verge of revolt. Here was the war for which a King's College 
student from the West Indies had longed. He had arrived in 
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America two years ago, at fifteen, poor and unknown. Here 
was his opportunity to win glory on the battlefield and lift him- 
self from obscurity. 

As relations between England and America grew worse, 
everywhere there was drilling. The King's College students 
formed a company. "Corsicans" they called themselves. In 
natty green uniforms they went through military evolutions 
every morning before classes, in the courtyard of St. George's 
Chapel, on Beekman Street. 

One day Betsy and Angelica stopped to watch a short, alert 
young officer put the little company through their paces. "Al- 
exander Hamilton!" someone called to him from the crowd. 
Then more informally, "Hey, Ham!" 

The boyish-faced leader turned with a frown. Sensitive of 
his youthful appearance, and determined to maintain order, he 
snapped, "Captain Hamilton, if you please! " 

"Why, it's the Boy-Who-Talks-to-Himself ! " Betsy nudged 
Angelica. 

Not particularly interested, her sister tugged at Betsy's arm. 
"Come on!" Angelica urged. 

Political turmoil increased. On the sixth of July, the Patriots 
of New York gathered at an open air meeting in the "Fields," 
where a City Hall would one day be built, to protest the closing 
of the port of Boston. On the platform were Assemblyman 
Schuyler and his daughter Elizabeth. 

Betsy had pleaded to come. Now as her father gazed out 
over the rough audience, he regretted bringing her. The Sons 
of Liberty were out in force; also the debating club of King's 
College, standing in a group close to the platform. 

There were fiery speeches, resolutions urging the non-impor- 
tation of English goods. Still the crowd clamored for more. 
One of the students shouted, "Explain the issues to 'em, Ham, 
as you do at the club!" Others took up the cry. 

The eager youth did not need urging. Pushing his way 
through the throng, he leaped onto the speakers' platform. It 
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was the Boy-Who-Talks-to-Himself. As he plunged into a 
fervent speech, he stood so close to Betsy that she could have 
reached out and touched him. Slim, flushed and earnest, the 
young orator, about Betsy's age, swept the packed mass of 
people off their feet by his youthful charm and sincerity. 

"Who is he?" Philip Schuyler asked the man next to him. 
"Oh, just a student from King's," was the reply. 

"Papa, if I could meet him!" Betsy begged. 

But the youth's maiden try at a public speech was over. Amid 
cheers, he jumped from the platform and vanished into the 
crowd. 

In September, back at the Pastures, Philip Schuyler looked 
up from a letter to say, "John Bradstreet is very ill in New York, 
Peggy. He is asking for you." There was surprise in his voice. 
It was usually the capable Betsy that people wanted when they 
were ill. 

"Then I can go to New York, Papa?" Peggy pleaded. 

Her father hesitated. Peggy had not been well lately. But he 
knew the affection that gruff old John Bradstreet had for his 
third daughter. So Peggy and her father went to New York. 
They took black Miranda to do the actual nursing. In Peggy's 
arms, General Bradstreet died on September 25, 1774. 

When Colonel Schuyler and Peggy returned to the Pastures, 
they found a bored and fretful Angelica. After her gay life in 
New York court circles, even the English officers stationed at 
Fort Frederick failed to make Albany anything but a dull 
frontier town to Angelica Schuyler. She had heard of a select 
school for well-born young ladies at New Rochelle. 

"Oh, Papa " Angelica clasped her hands in ecstasy. "How 
I'd like to go there!" 

"Betsy wouldn't be happy so far from home," her father 
replied. "And you two girls have always done things together." 

"Can't I go without Betsy? Please, Papa. Of course Betsy 
doesn't want to go. She's not like me " Angelica's voice trailed 
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off. It was impossible to explain that her sister did not hunger 
after romance, change, adventure, as she did, that Betsy actually- 
enjoyed helping Mama run the house and nurse the tenants. 

Philip Schuyler read some of these thoughts in his daughter's 
lovely face. Though he never would have admitted it, his first 
born, named after her grandmother, Angelica Livingston Van 
Rensselaer, was his favorite child. Secretly, Philip gloried in 
Angelica's fastidiousness and dainty ways. But it was the fine 
mind of his eldest daughter, her eagerness for an education 
beyond what was usual for women in Angelica Schuyler 's day, 
that kindled an answering spark in her father's heart. 

Philip Schuyler had had similar desires. At fifteen, he had 
gone to New Rochelle, the home of the Huguenot refugees, 
to study with the Reverend Mr. Stouppe, pastor of the French 
Protestant Church, who had fled to America after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. Young Schuyler had remained at 
New Rochelle for three years. There he had suffered from 
gout, a hereditary ailment that would trouble him all his life. 
One painful attack kept him in bed for a whole year. But at 
New Rochelle, Philip Schuyler had acquired a fluency in 
French, then an unusual accomplishment for a provincial, 
which had been of tremendous help to him in the French and 
Indian War. 

"So," he said, thinking of his own school days, "you want to 
leave us. You don't consider how I'd miss you " 

Angelica threw her arms around her father. "Oh, Papa, of 
course I'll miss you too. It's just that there's so much in the 
world I long to do!" 

Her father fondly patted her cheek. Angelica's spirits soared. 
She knew she would be allowed to go to New Rochelle, while 
Betsy remained at the Pastures, helping her mother with do- 
mestic tasks. 



Four 



The Boy Patroon 



v^ hortly after the April day In 1775 when news of the skirmish 
at Lexington reached Albany, Philip Schuyler left for Phila- 
delphia to serve in the first Congress of the United States. Un- 
hesitatingly, he had cast in his lot with the Colonies. 

"I can imagine what Aunt is saying!" Philip's wife voiced 
the thought in her daughters' minds. Madame Schuyler was an 
ardent Loyalist. 

One afternoon they heard a carriage stop at the door of the 
Pastures. "Who can that be?" Catherine said. 

Peggy ran to the window. Madame Schuyler was being 
helped to alight from an elegant chaise. She had grown so stout 
that she could hardly walk. 

"It's Aunt," Peggy warned. 

Mama turned pale. "Angelica, go ask Aunt in." 

A snail would have beaten Angelica to the door. "Good after- 
noon, Auntie," she said politely. 

A grunt, and Madame's voice was sharp. "Where's your 
mother, miss? " She waddled into the sitting room, leaning heav- 
ily on her silver-headed cane. 

Catherine rose to greet her husband's august relative. "How 
nice of you to pay us a visit!" she began affectionately. But at 
Aunt's stern look, Catherine's smile grew uncertain. 

4 1 
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"I haven't come to visit, Kitty." Madame Schuyler sank into 
a chair. "I came to ask if this shocking rumor is true. Has 
Philip turned rebel?" 

Philip's loyal daughters bristled. But Mama replied sweetly, 
"You mean, has Philip chosen the side of his native land?" 

"Fiddlesticks! He owes loyalty to the Crown. Philip should 
remember he's a major in the British Army " 

"A colonel in the Provincial Army," Catherine corrected 
her. 

Aunt ignored the interruption. "The worst of it is, Philip's 
choice will swing to the rebels the ruling families of the Hud- 
son" 

Catherine nodded. Due to generations of intermarriage, the 
ties between the four great land-owning families of the Hudson 
were close. As went the Schuylers in the coming struggle, so 
would go the Van Cortlandts, the Livingstons and the Van 
Rensselaers. 

" and perhaps even the Indians! " Madame Schuyler wailed. 
"Oh, it's awful! And Philip was once my favorite nephew. I 
was very proud of his record in the French War." 

Betsy forgot to whom she was speaking. "We're very proud 
of Papa still. And you should be too, Auntie." 

"Betsy!" Mama scolded. "Quiet." 

Madame Schuyler turned on her niece. "Your father's a 
traitor to his King!" 

Again came Mama's soothing voice. "A cup of coffee, 
Auntie?" Since the Boston Tea Party, tea was no longer served 
at the Pastures. 

"No, Kitty." Aunt turned on Betsy again. "Do you know 
what your father is risking, young lady? A rebel loses his life, 
everything he has." 

"What if he does!" Regardless of Mama's frown and her 
sisters' shocked faces to speak so to Aunt! Betsy was defiant. 
"That's a risk Papa must take, to do what he believes is right. 
And he is right." 
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"That's enough from you, miss!" Her eyes snapping, the 
first lady of Albany drew her huge hulk to her feet. "Well, 
good-by. You'll all live to regret it." 

"Good-by, Auntie!" Catherine and her daughters chorused 
dutifully. But only Betsy followed the old woman to the door. 

"I'm I'm sorry if I was impertinent, Aunt," the girl stam- 
mered. 

Aunt Schuyler snorted. Betsy darted to help her down the 
steps and into the carriage. As the horses started off, she called 
out, "Come again, Auntie! " But the bitter old face did not turn 
in Betsy's direction. 

Madame's displeasure left Catherine and her daughters 
shaken. But it was a proud and united family that greeted 
Philip Schuyler when he returned a month later, a major general 
in charge of the northern forces of the new Continental Army. 
He had ridden up from Philadelphia to New York with George 
Washington of Virginia, who would be Commander-in-Chief . 

In New York, General Schuyler, in his new uniform of buff 
and blue, had gone to pay his respects to his old friend, Gov- 
ernor Tryon. 

"General Schuyler? I know no such person," was the Royal 
governor's answer. And he refused to see him. 

But in Albany there was a parade and a speech at City Hall 
by Dr. Samuel Stringer, who had brought all the Schuyler 
children into the world. That night the town was brightly 
lighted in Philip Schuyler's honor. Aunt's house remained dark. 

Because of the coming struggle, the Indians must be kept 
neutral. "We'll have a council in Albany, at once," General 
Schuyler said to Ned Varick, his new military aide. 

It took place in August. Congress appointed a delegation to 
meet with the Six Nations and try to prevent their taking part 
in the war. The secretary to the commissioners was a young 
man from Maryland, Tench Tilghman. He kept a diary, which 
gives a chatty account of Colonel Tilghman's experiences at 
the Indian council and of his visits at the home of General 
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Schuyler, "who has a palace of a house and lives like a prince." 
Tilghman writes: 

In the afternoon, I called at Genl. Schuyler's seat to pay my 
compliments to the Genl., his Lady and Daughters. I found none 
of them at home but Miss Betsy Schuyler, the General's 26. 
daughter, to whom I was introduced by Mr. Commissary Liv- 
ingston who accompanied me. I was prepossessed in f avr. of this 
Young Lady the moment I saw her. A Brunette with the most 
good-natured, lively dark eyes that I ever saw, which threw a 
beam of good temper and benevolence over her whole counte- 
nance. Mr. Livingston informed me that I was not mistaken in 
my Conjecture, for she was the finest tempered Girl in the World. 

Tench Tilghman was not going to lose a chance to see more 
of "the finest tempered Girl in the World." A picnic to the 
Cohoes Falls of the Mohawk, ten miles above Albany, was 
planned for Wednesday, August 23, 1775, with Mrs. and Miss 
Lynch (wife and daughter of the commissioner from South 
Carolina), a Mrs. Huger and the Cuylers of Albany. 

They started early in the morning, according to Tench's 
diary: " Mrs. Lynch and Mrs. Cuyler in a post chaise; Mrs. 
Huger, Miss Betsy Schuyler and Mr. Cuyler in a phaeton; 
Miss Lynch and myself in a chaise." When they reached the 
Falls, Betsy astonished the young Southerner, who "was sup- 
porting Miss Lynch," by climbing unaided over the rocks, "f or 
she disdained all assistance and made herself merry at the dis- 
tress of the other Ladies." 

Betsy gained the summit of the hill, and off she sped. "You 
can't catch me!" she taunted. 

"Yes, I can " Dropping Miss Lynch's arm, Tench dashed 
after her. Betsy raced toward the woods, her black hair stream- 
ing in the wind, her face aglow with the thrill of the race. 
Tench's long legs gained on her. In the shelter of the trees, he 
caught her in his arms. Betsy gave him a shove. 

"You little saint, don't you like to be kissed?" Tench gasped 
from the ground on which he had sat down, hard. 
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"No J to**** it!" 

Rage gave wings to Betsy's feet as she raced back to where 
Mrs. Lynch, Mrs. Huger, the Cuylers and Miss Lynch were 
picnicking on "sherbet, biscuit, and cheese." They witnessed 
Miss Schuyler's unladylike approach with amazement. 

Two days later, the council began. Philip Schuyler delivered 
the opening address. For generations the Schuyler name had 
stood with the Indians for kindness and fair dealing. 

"I, the descendant of Quidor, say to you" Philip was care- 
ful to refer to his great-uncle, as the sachems sat about the 
council fire "that this is a family quarrel between us and 
England. You Indians are not concerned in it. So do not join 
either side, but keep the hatchet buried deep." 

Wampum belts, the pledges of friendship, were given the 
red men. The evenings were filled with sports for their enter- 
tainment. 

After a few days, General Schuyler was obliged to go to 
Ticonderoga. Mrs. Schuyler, Betsy and Peggy returned to 
Saratoga. Tench writes: 

Monday 2pth, Augt. Went out to breakfast with the Genl. and 
to take leave of him and the Ladies. I found the girls up and ready 
for their march. Breakfast was on the Table. Down I sat among 
them like an old Acquaintance, tho' this is only the seventh day 
since my introduction. It would be seven years before I could be 
as intimate with half the World. But there is something in the 
behavoir of the Genl., his Lady & daughters that makes you 
acquainted with them instantly. 

With Betsy in Saratoga, Tench consoled himself with Miss 
Lynch. Then, still delayed on Indian affairs, he records happily: 
"Who should bless my eyesight this evening but good-natured, 
agreeable Betsy Schuyler, just returned from Saratoga! I de- 
clare I was as glad to see her as if she had been ever so old an 
Acquaintance." 

More than admiration was clearly the young secretary's 
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feeling toward the girl of whom he spoke in such glowing 
terms. As for Betsy, she was glad to make Colonel Tilghman's 
time pass pleasantly during the slow deliberations of the Indian 
council. But when he wrote from Maryland, Betsy did not 
answer his letters. 

Angelica would never have dropped the acquaintance of so 
charming and wealthy a young man. She was still at the 
Huguenot school in New Rochelle, learning to speak exquisite 
French, and being perfected in music, dancing and deportment. 
The eldest Schuyler daughter came back to Albany at times 
to dazzle her family, on each visit more and more the belle who 
would be the toast of two continents. 

It was rent day at Rensselaerswyck, an event to which the 
river gentry was always invited. The great tract of the patroon 
was divided into three manors. The land on the west side of the 
Hudson was known as the Western Manor; that on the east 
side of the river as the Upper and Lower Manor. 

Approaching the cream-colored mansion house of the West- 
ern Manor, built by Stephen Van Rensselaer II, father of the 
present patroon, on the bank of the Hudson, north of Albany, 
the Schuyler phaeton was almost crowded off the road by farm 
wagons. The tenants were arriving with their chickens, geese 
and lambs, as rent for the patroon. He was practically a king on 
his own lands. 

On a platform on the lawn the boy patroon, eleven-year-old 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, was seated, with his uncle and guard- 
ian, Abraham Ten Broeck, beside him. A bailiff stood at the 
patroon's elbow. Holding a list of names, the overseer shouted, 
"Tenants come forward!" 

The farmers removed their hats and shuffled up single file 
as their names were called in turn. An apple-cheeked old man 
was the first to step onto the platform, clutching a pig and a 
big cheese. 

"Pig's sort of thin," said Hans Olsen of Maple Farm, as he 
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eyed the patroon anxiously. General Ten Broeck was in charge 
of the manor during young Stephen's minority. After his 
father's death, six years ago, the boy had been sent to New York 
to live with his grandfather, Philip Livingston, one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence. Now Stephen was at 
school in Kingston-on-Hudson. It was the first rent day the 
boy had attended since he had become patroon, at the age of 
five. Would he be as kind as his father? the tenants wondered. 
"I ain't been well," old Hans continued to apologize for the 
thin pig. "I can't look out for the livestock like I used to " 

"Have you seen a doctor, Mr. Olsen?" Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer asked. "No? Then I'll send one to look you over." 

"God bless you, sir." A grateful tenant handed over his pay- 
ment, and with a happier face, walked over to quench his thirst 
at a keg of beer. 

Another farmer came up. From the crowd Betsy watched 
the procedure repeated. As each tenant filed slowly by, bring- 
ing a lamb, a pig, a sack of potatoes or a tub of butter, he re- 
ceived a cordial greeting from the patroon. Stephen seemed to 
know many of the men by name. He inquired about their 
families and the condition of their crops. 

"Oh, this is a grand rent day!" Betsy said to herself. "If 
Stephen is as nice as he looks, if he likes to fish " 

With all the payments in, Stephen Van Rensselaer made his 
farmers a friendly little speech, as his ancestors had done on 
every rent day. He ended by wishing them good appetite for 
the beer and cakes, and a merry time at the games provided for 
their amusement. 

Amid loyal cheers of "God bless the patroon! " Betsy walked 
to the manor house with her mother and Peggy. In the great 
center hall of the mansion, its scenic wallpaper painted in 
Holland especially for the room, the river gentry would be 
dined. 

At the long table about which Livingstons, Van Rensselaers, 
Schuylers and Van Cortlandts were seated, Betsy was surprised 
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to find herself beside the patroon. Stephen Van Rensselaer III, 
a quiet, dignified boy, who seemed aware of his tremendous 
responsibilities, was acknowledged by the English as sixth lord 
of the manor, and by the Dutch as the eighth patroon of the 
largest feudal estate in New York, the Van Rensselaer's fabu- 
lous seven hundred thousand acres. 

"Do you like to fish? To skate? " Betsy asked him. It seemed 
that Stephen liked to do both. Betsy quickly forgot her shyness 
as they chatted about their favorite sports. 

The patroon was only eleven; Elizabeth Schuyler was eight- 
een. But Stephen's maturity of mind easily bridged the seven 
years between them. Boys grew up quickly in Revolutionary 
days, when Aaron Burr could enter Princeton at thirteen. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, after going to school in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, was at John Addison's school in Kingston-on- 
Hudson, preparing himself for that same college. 

"Come and see us," Betsy urged him. 

"May I come tomorrow?" asked the patroon wistfully* 

He came the next day. And many days after that. There were 
picnics at the Cohoes Falls, house parties and trips down the 
Hudson to the manors of the river families. Sometimes the 
young people went by road, the girls crowded into the Van 
Rensselaer coach with coachman and postilion, the young 
men escorting them on cavorting thoroughbreds. More often 
they went by sloop, tacking lazily between the wooded shores. 

In the young patroon, Betsy had the boy playmate she had 
always wanted. She was never shy with Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer. 

Autumn brought an end to their good times. Stephen went 
back to school at Kingston. And, at the front, General Schuyler 
was seized by his old enemy, the gout. But there were other 
vexations in camp, harder for him to bear than the twinges of 
pain. Schuyler had less than three thousand men, chiefly from 
New England. It was an army poorly equipped and poorly 
paid. Yet, because Ethan Allen had captured Ticonderoga a 
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feat that seemed to open the door to Canada Congress decided 
upon an invasion of Canada and told General Schuyler to pre- 
pare for it. 

Connecticut was to provide men for the campaign; New 
York, money and supplies. Immediately, there was dissension. 
Democratic New England disliked aristocratic New York. The 
troops objected to being under the command of a "stupid 
Dutchman," especially one who had upheld the New York side 
of the quarrel over the Hampshire Grants. Besides, Schuyler's 
New England troops thought him over-strict and snobbish. 

Writing to Philip these summer evenings of 1775, Catherine 
paused to bite her quill and gaze out at the stars. What did they 
see as they twinkled down upon those cold forests of upper 
New York? she asked herself. The invasion of Canada was on. 
Lying on a litter, carried upon the shoulders of his men, Philip, 
ill with gout, had gone north to join General Richard Mont- 
gomery, second in command. How was he? his loving wife 
wondered. 

Around them the grim war went on. But the Pastures, a 
haven of peace, remained unchanged. On a late September day, 
Mrs. Schuyler, her children and Stephen Van Rensselaer were 
gathered under the chestnut trees on the lawn. Mama and 
Peggy were sewing; Angelica, reading Richardson's Clarissa 
Harloiv. Betsy sat on the grass, watching Stephen, John and 
Philip Jeremiah playing ball. Two-year-old Rensselaer was in 
her arms. Had Papa been with them, Betsy thought, there never 
could be anything better in life than this. 

Mrs. Ross hurried out of the house. "Mistress! " she spoke 
to Catherine, fear in her voice. "There's a messenger to see you 
from Ticonderoga!" 

Mama's face turned white as she hurried into the house. 
Trailing after her, the children heard their mother speaking to a 
mud-spattered soldier. 

"Papa is very ill " Catherine told them unsteadily. "Ill- 
ness and worries have been too much for him. He joined Mont- 
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gomery, reduced to a skeleton and very weak. They've carried 
him back to Ticonderoga. I must go there at once." 

As Mama dressed for the journey, children and servants 
rushed upstairs and down. Her trunk was being carried to the 
lower hall when they heard a carriage at the door. 

"Oh, bother, who is coming now?" Betsy muttered. 

Madame Schuyler swept into the house, her eyes anxious. 
"What's this I hear about Philip being ill? None of you tell 
me anything " Aunt had not stepped foot into the Pastures 
since the day when she had denounced her favorite nephew. 
But now that he and his family were in trouble, she hurried to 
offer help. 

Catherine kissed the old lady's plump cheek. "Thank you for 
coming, Auntie." 

Madame only snorted. "So you're going to Ticonderoga? 
How, may I ask?" She had to plan for everyone, whether he 
or she wished it or not. 

"It's all arranged, Aunt," Stephen Van Rensselaer said qui- 
etly. "I intend to escort Mrs. Schuyler to Ticonderoga myself." 

Betsy thrust out both hands to him, her lovely dark eyes 
warm with gratitude. "Oh, thank you, Stephen! I won't worry 
about Mama with 'you to look after her." 

"Good-by." The young patroon's heart pounded. He knew 
that all he could ever do for Betsy would never be half enough. 

Catherine Schuyler kissed her children fondly. "Good-by, 
Mama!" They followed her to the door. Carriage wheels 
turned. They heard the sound of hoofbeats, and she was gone. 

It seemed to Betsy, her sisters and brothers, as though Mama 
would never come back. Through endless weeks they awaited 
her loving letters, telling them of her journey north and of 
Papa's slow progress toward health. In spite of the patroon's 
presence, with all the power of the Van Rensselaers at his 
command, it had been a hard trip to Ticonderoga by wagon 
through the forest over rough roads, and in an open boat across 
Lake Champlain. 
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One day the knocker on the Pastures pounded sharply. 
Prince went shuffling to open the door. There stood Mama, 
with Ned Varick, Schuyler's young aide, beside her. 

"Mama!" Betsy bounded toward her mother, trembling. 
"How is Papa?" 

"He'll be all right." Catherine smiled through happy tears, 
and opened her arms to her six children. 

But Philip Schuyler's recovery was not permanent. In De- 
cember he was stricken with another attack of gout. The 
General returned to Albany, where he grew so much worse 
that prayers for his recovery were asked by Congress. 

Everyone at the Pastures devoted anxious days to caring for 
the invalid. Betsy helped her mother as nurse. Peggy and the 
boys ran countless errands. With her beloved harpsichord 
brought out into the hall below, Angelica played for the sick 
man. The strains of Linda Lee, Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes and My Johnny Was a Shoemaker floated up to the room 
where her father lay listening. 

Philip Schuyler's mind was ill, as well as his body. The de- 
moralized condition of the northern army depressed and irri- 
tated him. Montgomery had taken Montreal. But winter had 
set in. The capture of Quebec lay ahead. Washington sent 
Benedict Arnold north, through Maine, with a detachment 
from his own army at Cambridge. On the last night of Decem- 
ber, 1775, Arnold and Montgomery attacked. Arnold fell 
wounded. Montgomery was dead. His body was found in the 
snow at daybreak. 

The blow to Philip Schuyler was severe. His convalescence 
was slow. But by April, 1776, he was well enough to entertain 
a delegation which Congress sent to try to induce Canada to 
join the American Colonies. The commissioners Benjamin 
Franklin, Samuel Chase, Charles Carroll of Maryland, and 
Father John Carroll, the first Archbishop of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in the United States came by sloop to Albany. 
Charles Carroll writes in his diary that "he (Schuyler) lives 
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in pretty style; has two daughters (Betsy and Peggy), lively, 
agreeable, black-eyed gals." 

Next morning the commissioners, General and Mrs. Schuy- 
ler, and the "black-eyed gals" set out for Saratoga. The trip of 
thirty miles by carriage took all day. The aged Benjamin Frank- 
lin was so exhausted by the jolting over the rough roads that the 
delegation was forced to remain at Saratoga a week, while he 
tried to regain his strength. Mrs. Schuyler, assisted by daughter 
Betsy, took tender care of him. Meanwhile Charles Carroll was 
enjoying himself hugely. He confides to his diary that "the 
lively behavior of the young ladies makes Saratoga a most 
pleasing sejour." Eventually the commissioners were forced to 
go on without Dr. Franklin. 

The timing was wrong for any bid to Canada to join the 
American Colonies. A reinforcement of thirteen thousand men 
had landed in Canada from England. There was nothing left 
for the Americans under Benedict Arnold to do but to stagger 
back, defeated. Smallpox attacked the troops on the march 
south. By the time they reached Crown Point, great numbers 
had died, half the survivors were ill. 

The failure of the Canadian campaign was a bad setback 
for the Americans. The New England soldiers, who resented 
Schuyler's discipline and haughty airs, returned home, justi- 
fying themselves by accusing him. They claimed that the Gen- 
eral made his frequent attacks of gout an excuse for not meeting 
the enemy. It was openly said that, a Tory at heart, General 
Schuyler had embezzled the money sent him for the army, 
hoping to see the invasion of Canada fail. Actually, when Con- 
gress neglected to supply funds for the expedition, Philip 
Schuyler used his own money. 

General Horatio Gates, who hoped to displace Schuyler, 
helped to spread such slander. In June, General Schuyler was 
stunned to learn that Gates' New England friends in Congress 
had secured his appointment as commander of the army "in 
Canada," an entering wedge they hoped would lead to higher 
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command. Yet when Gates arrived in Albany with his aide, the 
artist John Trumbull, Philip Schuyler, with his usual generous 
nature, entertained him at the Pastures. 

Gates was crestfallen to learn that his army was no longer 
"in Canada," but in New York, and so Schuyler was still in 
command. The two generals rode north to visit the troops. 
Crown Point was filled with smallpox. Schuyler decided to 
abandon the fort, an act for which he was bitterly censured. 
Gates was ordered by Congress to take command of Fort 
Ticonderoga, which in effect placed him at the head of the 
northern army. 

The appointment of a junior officer to independent command 
within his own department was an insult, humiliating to Philip 
Schuyler, and keenly felt by his loving wife and children. Yet, 
it seemed that worse might follow. 

One day Philip Schuyler sent his aide to Albany with a 
bitter message for his family. "The General says to to tell 
you," Ned Varick stammered, eyes averted, "that, if rumor 
be true, when next he returns home it may not be as gen- 
eral in command of the northern army." 

Catherine and her children were stunned. Mama dropped her 
sewing, unable to speak. Nor could the others. 

Betsy regained her speech first. No hint of their hurt must 
add to her father's troubles. 

"Tell Papa" Betsy's chin was lifted proudly. "We are all 
well and only waiting for the presence of Philip Schuyler, 
Esquire, to make us happy." 



Five 



Out the Window to Love 



Ihe war went grimly on. New York was lost to the British, 
with Washington's army fleeing like a hunted fox across New 
Jersey. The Patriot cause had dropped to a low ebb. Still Christ- 
mas was always a happy time at the Pastures. Of course, the 
Schuylers held their celebration on the sixth of December. Like 
all families from Holland, they observed St. Nicholas day, the 
Dutch Christmas. 

That sixth of December, 1776, Angelica, Betsy and Peggy, 
arms about each other, swept down the curving staircase carol- 
ing in Dutch a childhood song to Santa Klaus, the good saint: 

"Sint Nicholaus, myn goden vriend, 
(Saint Nicholas, my dear, good friend,) 
Ik hab u alt yd ID el gediend 
(To serve you ever was my end )" 

In the dining room their brothers, John, Philip and Rensse- 
laer, were finishing breakfast at a table covered with china 
dishes. Angelica lifted the lid from a steaming platter. "Oh, 
joy, chicken livers!" she breathed in rapture. 

"And waffles! " Food interested plump little Betsy more than 
it did her slim sisters. She dropped into her chair, murmuring 
blissfully, "It's been years since Dinah made us waffles." 

"Last week," Peggy reminded her. 

54 
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There were wartime shortages at the Pastures, as in other 
homes. But the Schuylers, who raised their own food at Sara- 
toga, had not suffered greatly. 

Gulping down the last of their milk, the boys dashed off 
to go coasting. Mrs. Ross came into the room, carrying a tea 
pot on a tray. 

"Merry Christmas, Mrs. Ross!" The girls' greeting brought 
a smile to the stern face of the hard-working Englishwoman, 
who had loved and nursed them since childhood. 

Peggy sniffed at the pot that Mrs. Ross set on the table. 
"Sassafras tea again!" she wailed. "Oh, I hoped we'd have real 
tea on St. Nicholas day. I'm so sick of drinking sassafras tea and 
of wearing homespun dresses!" 

Mrs. Ross, also tired of the wartime substitute for tea, weary 
of the war and homesick for England, favored Peggy with a 
look of sympathy. 

"If you were with Washington's army, Peg, you'd be glad 
of even sassafras tea," Betsy said between bites of waffle. "Aunt 
Gertrude wrote Mama from New Brunswick that the soldiers 
retreating across New Jersey are sick, ragged, cold and half- 
starved. What food they have has bugs in it " 

"Betsy! Don't mention bugs at the table! " Angelica reproved 
her. 

"Well, it's true!" 

At the thought of the hunger of Washington's poor, half- 
beaten forces, tears welled into Betsy's brown eyes. She put 
down her fork, unable to swallow another mouthful. 

Her sisters went on eating with relish. "Where's Mama, 
Mrs. Ross?" Angelica asked. 

"Gone to the Logans'. There's a new baby, with seven 
children already. The father's skipped off. They've no food, 
no medicines, no wood, and of course, no money." 

"People shouldn't have children who can't afford them." 
Angelica dismissed the matter. "Peg, pass the crullers." 

"I tried to get your Mama to eat a cruller," Mrs. Ross said. 
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"But she went off with hardly a bite of breakfast. Now she's 
sent for some food for those worthless people, and a milch cow. 
It's for milk for the new baby. I'm looking for Sambo to take 
the cow over." 

Betsy spoke up. "I'll take the cow to Mama." 

"First, finish your breakfast," replied Mrs. Ross sternly. 

"I'm not hungry any more." 

Peggy looked up, exasperated. "Oh, Betsy, you're always 
being sorry for someone! Who is it now? Washington's army? 
Or the Logan family? The world is full of sick and starving 
people. Going without your breakfast won't do them any 
good." She reached for another rich brown cruller, and bit into 
it rapturously. 

"The soldiers we can do nothing about I wish I could! " 
Betsy jumped up from the table. "But the Logans we can help. 
It's Christmas. We should be thinking of others." 

"Oh, don't be so noble! " snapped Peggy. 

Angelica spoke with reluctance. "If you insist on going to the 
Logans, then Peg and I will have to go with you, or you'd never 
let us hear the last of it." 

"Come on, then. I'll go get the cow." 

Angelica had not expected to be taken up on her offer. She 
bit her lip with annoyance. However, she was in for it. Peggy 
always followed blindly where Angelica led. But her pretty 
face wore an injured look as she hurriedly gulped down the last 
bit of food on her plate. Even Mrs. Ross watched with disap- 
proval as Betsy packed two baskets of food for the shiftless 
Logan family up the lane. 

Wrapped in their long woolen capes and bright hoods, the 
sisters started for the Logans' hut. Peggy and Angelica walked 
ahead, with the baskets of food they had deigned to carry. 
Betsy, a bundle of firewood under her arm, wound up the 
little procession, leading the cow. 

The animal gave a jerk. Betsy dropped the load of wood. A 
log rolled off down the hill. "Hold this! " she ordered Angelica. 
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Thrusting the rope on the cow into her sister's hand, Betsy 
bounded down the slope. A minute later Angelica gave a start 
as a masculine voice said, "Madame, do allow me! " A hand took 
the rope from Angelica's limp grasp. 

She turned to see Stephen Van Rensselaer, home for Christ- 
mas from Princeton. With him was a man in a scarlet coat, 
white satin knee-breeches, and a profusion of delicate lace at 
his throat and wrists. It was he who held the rope. 

"Where in heaven's sake are you going with a cow?" Stephen 
asked Betsy, as she scrambled back onto the path. 

She told him. "I say, how jolly!" exclaimed the young 
stranger in a voice so thoroughly "Piccadilly" that Angelica 
knew he came from London. An Englishman, and he had seen 
her leading a cow! She flushed crimson. 

"This is my friend, John Carter," Stephen introduced him. 
Mr. Carter lifted a cocked hat from his powdered wig, and 
bowed to the three sisters. But it was at Angelica that he kept 
gazing admiringly. 

"John and I had better go with you girls," Stephen said. 
"That cow acts frisky." 

Leading the cow, John Carter fell in step with Angelica. She 
chatted gaily. With a new man to impress, the trip to the 
Logans' had turned into an exciting adventure. 

When they reached the shack of their poor neighbors, Mama 
opened the door. Mr. Carter was presented. He hitched the 
cow to a tree. They went into the house, where a pale, thin 
woman lay in bed, a sickly baby beside her. 

The patroon lighted a fire on the cold hearth. Peggy, with 
dainty shivers of disgust, began to straighten up the room. 
Betsy caught up a broom and went to work on the filthy floor. 
Meanwhile, Angelica had gone over to the seven ragged chil- 
dren huddled about a bare table. Their eyes never left the 
beautiful lady's white hands as she unpacked the baskets of 
food. 

The touching picture Angelica made as she fed the hungry 
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little mouths lingered in John Carter's mind the next day. At 
Stephen Van Rensselaer's home, where he was visiting, Mr. 
Carter searched through the letters of introduction he had 
brought to Albany. He was pleased to find one from William 
Duer to General Schuyler. John Carter called at the Pastures 
with the letter he had not intended to present until he saw Miss 
Angelica. 

Mr. Carter was at the Pastures again on New Year's Day, 
when Dutch ladies keep open house and oleykoecks (fried 
cakes) and wine are offered to the men who call. He was there 
to take Miss Angelica to watch the Pinkster parade, on the 
Monday after Whitsunday. He was there on May Day 

Still, innocent Betsy did not ask herself why John Carter 
came so often to visit Stephen Van Rensselaer. The Pastures 
was always full of young men. General Schuyler's aides were 
like members of the family. Colonel Ned Varick and Colonel 
Henry Livingston continually wrote of escorting Mrs. Schuy- 
ler and her lively daughters to and fro between Albany and 
Saratoga. 

Caleb Stark, the General's son, was in love with Angelica. 
But she had more glamorous dreams than nice Major Stark. 
Escape by window, then a wild dash by post chaise in the moon- 
light was the fashionable way to get married in the eighteenth 
century. Angelica had never forgotten Henrietta Moore, who 
during her visit to New York had climbed over the garrison 
wall and eloped with a dashing redcoat. Since her childhood 
visit to the Royal governor, Angelica Schuyler had always 
admired the British. 

That June of 1777, the struggle for control of the Hudson 
Valley began. General John Burgoyne was coming down from 
Canada with a large army, hoping to capture the Hudson and 
split the rebellious Colonies in half. Burgoyne's orders were 
to take Ticonderoga, then march on Albany. General William 
Howe was to come up from New York and meet him. For- 
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tunately for the Americans, Howe failed to receive his orders, 
and the expedition against Albany was limited to the attack 
under Burgoyne. 

Even so, General Schuyler's situation looked hopeless. Bur- 
goyne was approaching over Lake Champlain with an army of 
eight thousand men, while Schuyler belonged to a colony of 
which the southern part the lower Hudson had been cap- 
tured by the enemy. For soldiers, he had to depend upon the 
neighboring colonies. New England refused to send men until 
the harvest season was over. 

With no help in sight, Schuyler set out for Ticonderoga. 
On the way he was stunned to learn that General St. Clair had 
evacuated that key fortress and was retreating, with the British 
hot on the Americans' heels. 

With Ticonderoga gone, northern New York was in a panic. 
But Betsy was not fearing Burgoyne's invasion as much as the 
invasion of another Englishman, who threatened the tight little 
family circle she loved and never wanted to see changed. For 
John Carter was at the Van Rensselaers' again, and Stephen had 
jokingly referred to a dainty handkerchief, dropped by Angel- 
ica, which the Englishman carried, even to bed, pinned over his 
heart. 

"He does? How mushy!" Betsy's eyes were suddenly 
opened. "I suppose he's in love with Angelica. Well, she isn't 
in love with him. You can tell Mr. Carter so! Angelica doesn't 
want to get married, ever. How dare that man think he can 
come and break up our family! " 

Angelica could not be in love with this this foreigner 
Betsy tried to reassure herself. What of their vows, as Albany 
Blues, never to marry outside of their company? Betsy decided 
it was time to speak to her sister. 

On a July day, Angelica came tripping downstairs, tightly 
laced into her best pink satin dress, a flowered bonnet tied under 
her chin with blue ribbons. 

"Going somewhere?" Betsy asked. 
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"Just for a walk," was her sister's airy reply. 

"On this hot afternoon?" 

"I John and I don't mind the heat." 

"Oh, so Mr. Carter is coming here again! Don't you think 
you've seen enough of that man? Why, you don't know a 
thing about him!" 

Angelica flushed. True, she knew little about this mysterious 
Englishman. John Carter admitted he had been forced to leave 
England. Why? He wouldn't say. Angelica had reason to doubt 
that his real name was "John Carter." Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
who had met the young Englishman only recently in New 
York, knew nothing about him except that he was a pleasant 
young man. 

Betsy peered out of die window. "Here he is! Now, Angel- 
ica, you find out all about John Carter, or send him away for 
good. Promise?" 

Her sister nodded, weakly. 

"Fine! I'll leave you." As she slipped out into the garden, 
Betsy felt almost sorry for Mr. Carter. 

Angelica opened the door. John Carter strode in. Before 
the charming picture she made, the young man lost his head. 
Reckless of what eyes might be watching, he caught Angelica's 
hands. "My darling!" 

"Please don't! " She dropped her long lashes before the ardent 
love in his eyes. 

"If only I could ask you to marry me, darling," Carter 
began. "But I've no right. There's so much I can't tell you " 
This was the moment, Angelica knew, when she. must find 
out all about Mr. Carter or send him out of her life. She did 
neither. Her lips murmured, "Please go away!" Her eyes 
begged him to stay. 

The garden was hot. After a short stroll, Betsy came back 
into a house so quiet that she concluded that John Carter had 
gone. Smiling happily, she peeped into the sitting room, where 
she expected to find Angelica alone. 
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Frozen with horror at what she saw, Betsy let out a cry for 
help. For General Schuyler was in Albany again, frantically 
trying to recruit men to stop Burgoyne's advance. "Papa, come 
quick! " Betsy shouted. "Mr. Carter's kissing Angelica, and she 
Kkesitl" 

Philip Schuyler hobbled out of his study, his eyes anxious. 
He too had grown uneasy about the mysterious Englishman's 
frequent visits. "What's going on here?" He glared angrily at 
Angelica and her lover, who sprang from their embrace in 
confusion, 

"It's just Mr. Carter who's come to call Papa." 

"I see that. How dare he make love to you! " Philip Schuyler 
beat an angry tattoo on the floor with the tip of his cane. "Who 
are you, young man? Who are your parents? Answer me, sir! " 

The unhappy Englishman hung his head. "My name is 
John Carter " was all he would say. 

"You know that isn't your real name. What impudence, to 
come masquerading under an assumed name, and try to carry 
off my daughter! Get out of my house, sir, before I throw you 
out!" 

Sure that he had finished with the matter, General Schuyler 
limped back to his library. Angelica followed her suitor to 
the front door. Head bent, John Carter turned to go. Well 
pleased with the results of the afternoon, Betsy decided to give 
the lovers a chance for a last farewell. She ran off upstairs. 

"Good-by, Angelica." Carter sighed. "I'll never forget 
you" 

"It isn't good-by, John," Angelica replied firmly. Papa had 
thoroughly spoiled his eldest daughter. Under her sweetness, 
Angelica could be as headstrong as he. "I'm going with you," 
she told her lover. 

He caught her trembling hands. "My Angelica! Thank you 
for showing you love me. But I couldn't let you sacrifice your- 
self. Why, I can't even tell you my real name " 

"I'm not asking you to, John." 
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Was she throwing herself away on a pauper? Perhaps even 
a criminal? What of her dreams of marrying a rich and im- 
portant man? Angelica no longer cared. She was in love. 

Carter could hardly believe his good fortune. "You'd marry 
me, knowing nothing about me?" He took Angelica tenderly 
in his arms. "You wonderful darling!" 

"I didn't feel this way until Papa was so horrid to you," she 
whispered. "My poor John! " 

Betsy was pleased to see how sensibly Angelica reconciled 
herself to the loss of Mr. Carter, Her sister was pale and pre- 
occupied over the next few days, but Betsy laid that to the heat. 

On the night of July 23, 1777, Catherine Schuyler, in the 
bedroom over the parlor, was wakened by a noise under her 
window. She lay listening. It was nothing, she tried to tell 
herself. But Mrs. Schuyler, alone at the Pastures except for 
Mrs. Ross and the children, was nervous. The General was at 
the front again, disputing each inch of ground with Burgoyne. 

When all seemed lost, only Philip Schuyler still believed he 
could prevent defeat. The further Burgoyne advanced, the 
harder it would be for him to get supplies from Canada. Time 
might bring reinforcements. The British had crossed the lakes 
easily enough by boat. But Schuyler knew the rough roads 
through the woods south of the lakes. He sent men up there 
with axes. Trees were cut and piled across the roads, bridges 
destroyed, so that the enemy took twenty-four days to cover 
the next twenty miles. 

With Philip away, Catherine felt herself very much alone. 
Hearing the noise outside her window again, she feared that 
someone was trying to kidnap her children. Slipping out of the 
big four-post bed, she lighted a candle and opened the door into 
the hall. 

"I'll sleep better, if I look at them," Mrs. Schuyler said to 
herself, as she crossed the hall to the door beyond which her 
sons lay. 
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Softly turning the knob, she opened the door. The light of 
her candle fell on the faces of three lively boys, who in their 
sleep resembled cherubs. Their mother smiled and shut the 
door. She turned toward the nursery. There the faithful Mrs. 
Ross slept with the youngest Schuyler the second Cornelia, 
born seven months ago and named after her Aunt Cornelia, 
wife of Mama's brother, Robert Van Rensselaer. Catherine de- 
cided not to disturb them. 

The candle flickered as she opened the door of the northwest 
chamber. There the wavering light fell on Peggy's pert face, 
her long blond curls spread out over the pillow. In the next bed, 
Betsy lay sprawled like a puppy, her straight, dark hair in two 
braids. 

"My girls! " Lovingly Mrs. Schuyler bent over them, think- 
ing how each of her daughters was different. At times she 
worried about them Peggy's selfishness, Betsy's wild tomboy 
ways that covered a painful shyness, and Angelica's craving for 
worldly pleasures. Catherine turned to the bed of her first born. 
It was empty. 

"What's the matter, Mama? " At her mother's cry of anguish, 
Betsy sprang up in bed. 

Mrs. Schuyler pointed to the open window. "Angelica's 
eloped!" 

Catherine Schuyler was sorely disappointed. She had hoped 
that her daughters would all marry into the landed aristocracy 
of the Hudson River Valley. But Papa took the blow hardest. 
He was heartbroken. 

"Angelica ran off with a stranger a foreigner of whom I 
know nothing." He caught hold of Betsy's hand. "You'll all 
leave us, one by one. But you'll never do what your sister did, 
will you?" 

"No, Papa. I promise." 

With Angelica gone, Betsy felt closer to her father than ever 
before. Tenderly she kissed him good night. 
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A few weeks later, her worried family heard from Angelica. 
On the night of her elopement, she and John Carter had fled to 
the Van Rensselaer mansion, where they were married. Now 
they were in Boston. 

Angelica's father wrote the pair, sternly. He mentions this 
in a letter to William Duer, whose note of introduction Mr. 
Carter had brought to Albany the year before. "Carter and my 
eldest daughter ran off and were married on the twenty-third of 
July," Schuyler lamented to Duer. "Unacquainted with his 
family connections and situation in life the matter was exceed- 
ingly disagreeable, and I signified it to them." 

However, the deed was done. General Schuyler's resentment 
flared most bitterly against Stephen Van Rensselaer, who had 
harbored the elopers. He wrote a curt letter to the patroon. He 
forbade Stephen ever to come to the Pastures again, or to speak 
to any of the Schuyler family. 

Betsy, too, was angry with her childhood friend. Without 
Angelica, life at the Pastures would never be the same again. 
The new "Mrs. John Carter" might even go to London to live. 
And it was all Stephen's fault. Oh, why had he invited that 
wretched Englishman to Albany! 

One day, sewing in her room, Betsy heard Peggy race up 
the stairs. She dashed in, to announce breathlessly, "Now don't 
get angry but Stephen's downstairs. He's going back to 
Princeton. He says he simply must talk with you." 

"I won't see him." 

"You must, Betsy. He wants to explain. It wasn't his fault 
about Angelica's elopement. Stephen says that he'll wait until 
doomsday if you don't come down." 

"I'm not coming." 

Peggy looked frightened. "What will I tell him then?" 

"That if Papa catches him here, he'll shake his teeth out." 

"Oh, Betsy! " Peggy looked with amazement into the flashing 
eyes of her usually good-natured sister. Then she turned and 
fled down the stairs. 



Six 



Philip Schuylcr, Esquire 



JL\. hot haze hung over the Hudson River Valley that fateful 
August, as Burgoyne and his troops continued to advance. 
Philip Schuyler's delaying tactics had slowed the British. But 
the Americans were too weak to halt them. 

"Oh, if I were only a soldier and could stop Burgoyne!" ex- 
claimed Betsy, who had always longed to be a boy. 

Peggy opened her eyes in surprise. Such sentiments, coming 
from a genteel young lady! But Betsy's remark gave her mother 
an idea. Philip had warned the people of Albany not to let any 
valuable possessions fall into the hands of the enemy. It was 
harvest time. The Schuyler acres at Saratoga were yellow with 
ripened grain. 

"I'm going to Saratoga," Catherine Schuyler exclaimed. 
"Our wheat must be destroyed before the redcoats get it." 

Betsy jumped up. "Let me go with you, Mama! " 

"No, dear, it's too dangerous," her mother demurred. 

Lewis, the coachman, was at the door with Mrs. Schuyler's 
carriage when Betsy raced down the stairs, wearing her red 
cape. She was determined to go with her mother. Catherine 
finally consented. It would be comforting to have beside her 
on this perilous journey level-headed Betsy, her companion on 
many an errand of charity out into the night. Within two miles 
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of Saratoga they found the road filled with crowds of fleeing 

refugees. 

"Burgoyne is coming! Turn back! " the panic-stricken people 
called out to Mrs. Schuyler. "You'll be taken prisoner." 

"The General's wife must not be afraid," she answered 
smiling, and pressed on. 

On the lips of the fugitives they met was the tragic story of 
the murder of Jane McCrea. Burgoyne's Indians, under a chief 
called the Panther, had captured the girl, a guest at the home of 
a Mrs. McNeil. Both women were Loyalists; Jane was engaged 
to an officer in Burgoyne's army. The Indians were taking their 
captives toward the British camp when, pursued by some 
Americans, they became separated. Mrs. McNeil arrived safely. 
There was no news of Jane until the next day, when the Panther 
appeared, boastfully swinging a scalp of long auburn hair. Mrs. 
McNeil recognized it as belonging to poor Jane. They found 
the girl's body lying in the forest. 

Not far from the scene of this outrage, Catherine Schuyler 
and her daughter came to the flats along the Hudson where lay 
their yellow fields of grain. 

"Take this torch, Lewis. Burn every blade of wheat," Mrs. 
Schuyler ordered. "Our crops must not be reaped by the 
enemy." 

Quiet, retiring Catherine Schuyler could be a determined 
woman in an emergency. When Lewis could not bring himself 
to destroy the rich harvest, his mistress seized the torch from 
the coachman's trembling hand. "All right, then, I'll do it 
myself!" she cried, and flung the blazing fagots right and left 
among the rows of ripened wheat. Betsy helped her mother. In 
an hour, months of hard work was destroyed. 

Mrs. Schuyler not only set fire to her husband's fields, but 
she induced her tenants and neighbors to do the same. No one 
could refuse to follow the example of this courageous lady. 
With all the grain on the route of the enemy reduced to ashes, 
and the livestock driven off into the woods or killed, Catherine 
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Schuyler was ready to return to Albany. Her carriage stood, 
piled high with belongings she had rescued, when she learned 
how short the Colonial forces were of horses. 

"Unhitch mine, Lewis," she said. "Take my four horses to 
the army. They need them more than I do." 

On a sled drawn by a pair of oxen, Mrs. Schuyler rode back 
to Albany, with Betsy beside her. She knitted placidly, as 
though she had not just performed an act of heroism. 

A few weeks later the Schuylers had need for even greater 
courage. On an August evening, Catherine Schuyler and her 
children were gathered in the northeast sitting room at the 
Pastures, when Colonel Varick's head peered in from the hall 
doorway. 

"I've a surprise!" he announced. 

"What is it, Ned?" Betsy jumped up excitedly, wondering 
why he stood there in such an odd position, blocking the view 
into the hall. "Tell us!" 

"Someone you'll like to see! " Schuyler's aide tried to sound 
jaunty, but there was an ache in his voice. 

Colonel Varick stepped aside, and another figure was re- 
vealed behind him. "It's Papa! " John shrieked. 

The children flung themselves upon Philip Schuyler, all 
trying to hug him at once. He went to Mama and took her in 
his arms. "Kitty, my love! " Philip whispered. Catherine clung 
to her husband. When she pressed her cheek against the satin 
of Philip's coat, suddenly she realized it was not the woolen 
cloth of an army uniform. 

General Schuyler sank down wearily into a chair. "Yes, it's 
happened," he said. "I've lost my command. Just as I was about 
to mount my horse to take charge of the troops going into bat- 
tle against Burgoyne, Gates arrived. He handed me an order 
from Congress. I was to turn over to him the northern army " 

"Oh, Papa, how unjust! " Betsy cried. 

The change of command had come just when the Americans' 
chances seemed brighter. The country was aroused. The story 
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of the Panther, striding into the British camp, swinging the long 
hair of the murdered Jane McCrea, had swelled the ranks of 
all the militia companies in western New England with angry- 
recruits. Every American was eager now to leave his farm and 
shoulder a rifle. Philip Schuyler could count on ten thousand 
men. Yet after all his untiring efforts, when the long-wished- 
for army was his, and on the eve of battle, another man had 
taken his place. 

"You sent word by Varick that you'd welcome me back as a 
civilian, Betsy," her father said bitterly. "Well, that's all I am 
now Philip Schuyler, Esquire" 

On the nineteenth of September, 1777, the American Army 
stopped the British advance, just north of Albany. Philip 
Schuyler and his family climbed to the large attic of the Pastures 
and listened to the thunder of the artillery, thirty miles away at 
Saratoga. 

"What if the enemy break through?" John Schuyler's face 
paled at the thought. 

"We'll escape to the river," replied his father. Betsy held 
little Cornelia close. It was comforting to know of that under- 
ground passage from the cellar through which they might flee. 

After three weeks of ghastly suspense, Colonel Varick gal- 
loped to Albany with the news of the battle's outcome: the 
British had surrendered! 

"People are saying that the American victory was largely 
due to Mrs. Schuyler's courageous example in burning her 
crops," Varick told the excited family at the Pastures. 

Burgoyne, low of supplies as General Schuyler anticipated, 
had emerged from the forest at Saratoga to find the country 
laid waste, grain burned, cattle killed. As the enemy's situation 
grew desperate from lack of food, the American forces kept 
growing. There were battles. But hunger beat the redcoats. 

Albany went wild with delight. Bells rang. People rushed out 
to the Pastures to rejoice with Philip Schuyler in the victory, 
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and to sympathize with him in his loss. For the Schuylers' Sara- 
toga estate formed part of the battlefield. A few days before 
the surrender, Burgoyne had ordered his soldiers to burn their 
home unnecessarily, some said. 

"Houses can be rebuilt," Philip told them. "My loss is noth- 
ing to the joy of this great victory." 

Gates had ignored General Schuyler, not even inviting him 
to his war council before the battle. But pocketing his pride, 
Betsy's father went to Saratoga to be present at the surrender 
for which he had paved the way by delaying the enemy's ad- 
vance until the American Army had time to grow. 

As Burgoyne handed Gates his sword in token of defeat, a 
group of American officers in Continental uniform stood 
watching. Philip Schuyler, in civilian clothes, was among them. 
The deep hurt in his eyes showed how bitterly Schuyler re- 
sented the fact that at this proud moment, when it was he who 
should have received the sword of the enemy, another had 
stolen the glory. 

It was characteristic of Philip Schuyler that he tried to for- 
get his personal troubles in relieving the misfortunes of others. 
On the night of October nineteenth, the sound of voices and 
laughter came from the dining room of the Pastures. About the 
long table with its mirrored epergne and branched silver candle- 
sticks, a gay dinner party was being held. Only the wrinkled 
black face of old Prince, standing behind General Schuyler's 
chair, showed amazement at the guests who sipped his master's 
choice Madeira. 

For the red-coated officers who dined tonight with the 
Schuylers were the hated enemy. At Mrs. Schuyler's right sat 
handsome John Burgoyne. On the eve of the battle of Saratoga, 
Burgoyne had boasted that he would eat his Christmas dinner 
in Albany. Now, two days after the battle, the British com- 
mander and his staff were in Albany, not as they had expected 
with the Americans beaten but as prisoners of war. 

Besides General Burgoyne, there were others of the enemy 
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present that evening. Schuyler's kind heart was touched by the 
plight of the wives and children of the officers of the vanquished 
army. He had invited Baron Riedesel, commander of the Ger- 
man troops in Burgoyne's army, his Baroness and children, 
Major Acland and his wife, to visit him in Albany. 

It came time for toasts. Philip Schuyler lifted his glass to the 
health of His Majesty the King. Burgoyne, not to be outdone, 
proposed that of General Washington. "Gentleman Johnny" 
Burgoyne, a social figure in London, was amazed to find his 
foes turned into kindly hosts. 

"This is doing too much for one who has done you such 
harm!" he called down the table to Schuyler. "Please believe 
that I was forced to burn your home, General. It sheltered the 
American troops from the fire of our artillery " 

"I would have done the same thing in your place, General," 
Philip replied. "Say no more about it." 

Burgoyne and his staff remained at the Pastures for about 
a week. Pitying the interned prisoners, the Schuylers did their 
best to make them forget their troubles. In the evening the 
Negro servants brought their fiddles to the wide upper hall 
of the mansion and played for dancing. Betsy and Peggy taught 
the foreign officers to romp in the Virginia reel. 

But one morning Burgoyne was cruelly reminded of his 
misfortunes. He occupied the four-poster in the bedroom on 
the northeast corner of the second floor of the house. Several 
mattresses were placed in the room for his staff to sleep near 
him. Philip Jeremiah Schuyler, a precocious youngster of nine, 
opened the door of Burgoyne's chamber, and burst out laugh- 
ing at the dejected group of men. 

"You're all my prisoners!" the boy shouted, slamming the 
door on them. At that the British became more melancholy 
than ever. 

There were other innocent prattlers in the house. Baroness 
Riedesel's little Caroline and Frederica were impressed by the 
elegance of the Pastures after the privations of camp life. Frol- 
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icking with Philip and Rensseker about the spacious rooms 
one day, Caroline ran up to her mother and asked, "Mama, is 
this the palace Papa is to have when the Americans are beaten?" 

"Hss-h, dear! " whispered the blushing Baroness. 

One day before Burgoyne left for Boston and home, he 
strolled by the shore of the Hudson with Peggy. At nineteen, 
the third Schuyler daughter was very attractive to the middle- 
aged British widower who liked pretty girls. 

"What shall I give you as a souvenir, Miss Peggy? " Burgoyne 
asked. 

Too shy to answer, Peggy kept her eyes lowered, fixed on 
his boots. The British general took the hint. Before leaving, he 
presented her with his handsome rhinestone shoe buckles. 

The Riedesels and the Aclands departed, full of profuse 
thanks for the Schuylers' hospitality. So well treated was Gen- 
eral Burgoyne during his captivity that later he spoke of it 
before the British Parliament. As for Major Acland, his grati- 
tude for the kindness shown him at the Pastures later caused his 
death. On his return to England, Acland was killed in a duel 
for speaking in defense of the Americans. 

October 26, 1777, when Burgoyne left for Boston, was a 
great day for Albany. The streets were filled, the doors, 
windows, tops of the houses and fences thick with people eager 
to see the remnants of that fine British force that had set out to 
bring the rebellious Colonists to their knees and to their senses. 
From the crowd came derisive shouts of "Lobster-back!" 
There were lusty chants of the enemy's old taunt, Yankee 
Doodle, the rally cry now of the Revolution, and America's 
first patriotic song. The derided Yankees were having the last 
laugh. 

The British jeered back. The "Lobster-backs" were not 
taking captivity easily. 

Betsy stood before the Pastures with her brothers, John, 
Philip and Rensselaer, waving good-by to the redcoats. It began 
to rain. A young girl asked Betsy to show her an English lord. 
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She pointed out Lord Napier, wet and mud-spattered, march- 
ing by. 

The girl threw up her hands in astonishment. "Well, if that 
be a lord, I never want to see any other lord than the Lord 
Jehovah!" 



Seven 



Troop for Washington 
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after Burgoyne's departure, Mrs. Schuyler was 
obliged to leave her husband, ill with gout. She must attend 
a family gathering down-river at Clermont, the Livingston 
manor house. Both Betsy and Peggy wanted to go with their 
mother. Mrs. Robert Livingston's daughter Gertrude was a 
close friend. But someone had to stay with Papa. Finally, it 
was Betsy who remained at home that golden November day. 
Peggy had a new bonnet she wished to show off. 

"Of course, it has to be me," Betsy thought resentfully, as 
she sat in her father's bedroom over the parlor, reading to him. 

The children knew Papa to be kind, gentle, good. But in pain, 
lonely for Angelica, and embittered by his treatment from 
Gates, he was not in the best of humor. Philip Schuyler had 
asked for a court-martial to investigate his conduct against 
Burgoyne. His military career was over. But until his honor 
was cleared, he refused to resign from the army. 

As the slow hours passed, Papa began to doze. On a footstool 
nearby, Betsy sat with a volume of Plutarch's Lives open on her 
lap. She disliked reading, even to herself; and Caesar's military 
strategy was hardly Miss Schuyler's favorite literature. But 
she read on: 

"Caesar's army was now grown very numerous, so that he 
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was forced to disperse them into various camps for their winter 
quarters, and he having gone himself to Italy " 

A snore from her father's parted lips punctuated the drone 
of Betsy's voice. She glanced up. Watching her father's sleep- 
ing face, an impish gleam sparkled in Betsy's dark eyes. She 
kept on reading, but with the next words she put down the 
book and rose quietly. 

" in his absence a general outbreak throughout the whole 
of Gaul commenced, and large armies marched about the 
country " 

Betsy recited the memorized lines as she tiptoed to the open 
doorway. Through it she slipped and ran down the stairs. Half- 
way she turned, flung one leg over the banister, and with a 
grin of triumph at her escape, slid backward down the handrail 
right into the arms of a young soldier in the uniform of his 
country, who stood at the foot of the stairs. 

Held fast by the waist, Betsy turned. She was looking into 
the pink-cheeked, youthful face of the Boy-Who-Talks-to- 
Himself ! Prince had opened the front door to Alexander Ham- 
ilton. He was waiting to see General Schuyler. 

"You'd have fallen," he said, "if I hadn't caught you." 

With what dignity she could, Betsy regained her feet. "I 
would not. I slide down the banisters often." 

"Oh, you do? Then I know which of the Schuyler girls you 
are. You're Betsy, the lively one. Tilghman told me how you 
climbed alone over the rocks on that picnic and laughed at the 
ladies who needed help." 

Tench Tilghman, now with Colonel Hamilton in Wash- 
ington's "family," as the Commander-in-Chief called his sec- 
retaries, had also called Miss Betsy "that little saint," and had 
described, with some amusement, how she refused to be kissed. 
Hamilton thought it best not to repeat this. Instead he said, 
"Tench also told me of Angelica, your older sister " 

"There's Peggy, too. Did he tell you that I was the homely 
one, between two pretty sisters?" Betsy wasn't asking for a 
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compliment. She was simply stating a fact she had known all 
her life. But Alexander Hamilton, looking at her with the ap- 
praising eyes of a critical young man, surprised her. 

"I wouldn't be too sure about that," he said. "About being 
plain, I mean. You're really not so bad. No, not bad at all," 

"Not bad? Little me, with straight black hair, and skin so 
brown that I look like an Indian?" 

Alexander grinned. "Against your skin, the whites of your 
dark eyes stand out amazingly. I've never seen lovelier eyes " 
He looked straight into them, and Betsy's heart thumped. 

Upstairs, in the room from which she had slipped so quietly, 
General Schuyler woke with a start. He missed his daughter's 
voice. "Go on, Betsy," he murmured. 

Silence. Papa's eyes flew open. Seeing the empty footstool, 
he sprang to his feet. Touching his gouty foot to the floor sent 
a twinge of pain through him. "Elizabeth! " shouted the Gen- 
eral, in the tone that made his New England troops fear him. 
With sharp taps of his cane, he hobbled painfully to the head 
of the stairs. 

"Elizabeth!" he thundered. 

There was no answer from the silent house. But standing 
below with Alexander Hamilton, Betsy heard her father's voice 
and wished herself almost anywhere else. Papa often called her 
"Eliza," as did the rest of the family; but never "Elizabeth" 
unless he was terribly angry. 

Now her father caught sight of Betsy in the hall below. 
"Where are you sneaking off to, young lady?" he demanded. 

"Oh, Papa, you were asleep so I " In dismay, she tried to 
divert his attention. "Here's Colonel Hamilton to see you. He 
has a message from General Washington." 

"Well, come up, young man. I'm always glad to hear from 
my good friend George Washington." 

The young officer bounded up the stairs to General Schuy- 
ler's side and helped him to limp back to his room. Betsy stared 
into a mirror. She was twenty; and she had never really seen 
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herself before. All her life she had looked into mirrors only to 
wash her face or brush her hair. 

"He said my eyes were lovely." Betsy smiled at her reflection. 
But why wasn't her hair naturally curly like Angelica's? Why 
wasn't she tall and slim? "A regal girl," people called Angelica. 
Betsy saw that her hair was mussed. What had Washington's 
dapper aide really thought of her? She tidied her hair. She took 
a white chrysanthemum from a vase in the hall and fastened it 
over a rent in the fichu of her red dress. Oh, for another chance 
to make a better impression upon the good-looking colonel! 

"Papa should have these flowers to brighten his room," Betsy 
murmured. Colonel Hamilton must see her as the ministering 
angel, lovingly, patiently caring for the sick. 

Upstairs, Philip Schuyler was listening intently to what his 
visitor had come to tell him. "Sir, General Washington is in 
pressing need of more troops, or his next engagement against 
Howe may be his last," Hamilton said. "Men are to be obtained 
only from the northern army. I've come to ask Gates for three 
brigades. He doesn't need them now. If Washington had them, 
he might be able to recapture Philadelphia " 

Betsy entered, carrying the vase of chrysanthemums. Gen- 
eral Schuyler fidgeted as she placed the flowers beside her 
father's chair, brought him a glass of water, straightened his 
books and rearranged the pillows behind his back. 

"What in blazes are you doing?" he demanded. "I'm busy 
with Colonel Hamilton. Run off, dear, and leave us alone." 

"Oh, Papa, I'll be ever so quiet!" 

Betsy sank down onto the stool to which she had felt herself 
chained but a short time ago. Her cheeks were as bright as her 
red gown. Eagerly she listened to the men's talk of military 
strategy, now a fascinating subject. 

AJexander Hamilton had come a long way since Betsy had 
seen him in New York, three years ago, making a fiery speech 
against the Crown. With the outbreak of the war he yearned 
for, the King's College student from the West Indies, only 
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nineteen, had joined Washington's forces in time to take part 
in the battle of Long Island. He had fought at White Plains; his 
guns had covered the sad retreat across New Jersey. He was 
at Princeton, where "with the irreverence of a student fresh 
from a rival college," Hamilton planted his cannon on the 
revered grass of the campus and fired a six-pound shot through 
the head of King George the Second's portrait in the chapel 
They were his last shots as an artillery officer. 

Just twenty, Hamilton attracted George Washington's at- 
tention. The March before he had become one of the General's 
aides. He was now with the main army, facing the hardships of 
a winter at Valley Forge; and, what was worse, a long, dis- 
heartening inactivity because Washington was too short of 
men to attack. 

Even during the dark days after the fall of Ticonderoga, 
George Washington's faith in Philip Schuyler had never fal- 
tered. "The Chief has sent me to ask you how best to approach 
Gates?" his aide told the sick man. 

Colonel Hamilton had been sent north on a delicate mission 
to try to induce a triumphant general to give up the larger 
part of his victorious army. It would not be easy. While Wash- 
ington had suffered defeat after defeat, Gates had won one of 
the decisive battles of the world's history. Little of the victory 
was due to him. But Horatio Gates, a vain man, let the applause 
go to his head. 

That afternoon, in the big, yellow mansion, the two men 
talked long and confidentially. Schuyler gave Hamilton some 
sound advice about Gates. 

"I'll report to you on my way back through Albany, sir." 
The young colonel smiled at the old general. Betsy saw the two 
not only understood each other, but liked each other as well. 

So Alexander Hamilton was coming back! Her heart 
pounded until it hurt. What had happened to her? Betsy 
thought wildly. She had slipped down the banisters; two strong 
hands had held her firmly, then set her on her feet. She had 
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looked into a pair of dark blue eyes and felt a warm breath on 
her cheek. A singing in her blood had mounted and mounted, 
until she could hear it in her ears, even now. 

A few days later Colonel Hamilton returned to the Pastures. 
He rode up with Robert Troup, a college friend and one of 
Gates' aides. 

Hamilton pounded the knocker firmly. He remembered how 
like a gypsy dark-haired Elizabeth Schuyler had looked in her 
warm autumn-red dress. He knew why he had to come back 
to see the girl again, if only for a moment. The door opened. 
She stood, just as he remembered her, in the same red dress, 
bright-eyed and smiling against the background of the wide, 
stately hall. 

"Oh, it's your Betsy said. 

Washington's aide kissed her small, plump hand tenderly. 
"May I see your father?" he asked. 

She showed the young officers into the library. Robert 
Troup was large and genial. But, like Betsy, Hamilton was 
short. Yet he held his trim figure so erect, that one hardly 
noticed that Alexander Hamilton was but five feet seven. 

Today there was a scowl on his rosy, boyish face. Betsy 
knew at once that the mission to Gates had not been a success. 
She leaned against the wall outside the open library door, 
and listened. How she reproached herself for not remembering 
all the bright things she had planned to say! Betsy's clever sis- 
ter, Angelica, would have greeted Washington's dashing young 
aide with some bit of wit, or impressed him with her grasp of 
the military situation. "Oh, it's you!" Betsy had said. What a 
stupid remark! 

"Sir, the situation is worse than we feared," Colonel Hamil- 
ton was saying to her father. "Many are telling Gates that the 
victor of Saratoga is better qualified to be Commander-in-Chief 
than the consistent loser from Mount Vernon. Troup thinks 
that Gates may actually be intriguing to succeed Washington 
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as head of the entire army." 

"He's capable of it," muttered Schuyler. "Remember how 
Gates displaced me on the eve of victory! " 

"Naturally, the fellow isn't going to build up his rival. With 
the Hudson cleared of the enemy, almost to New York, Gates 
intends to keep his large force idle at Saratoga, rather than 
send help to Washington. Can you imagine what he grudgingly 
offered me? One brigade. Patterson's, the smallest Gates has. 
Only by almost threatening him, did I get Glover's, as well " 

That same day, on his big white horse, his cocked hat pulled 
low over his face, Alexander Hamilton rode off down the 
Hudson Valley to rejoin Washington's army. At Peekskill, 
exhausted from pushing through his instructions against out- 
right treachery, and sick at heart with the knowledge of the 
failure of his mission, Hamilton went to bed with a violent 
attack of rheumatic fever. For thirteen days the doctor gave 
up hope that the young man would live. 

It was early December before Washington's aide, still weak 
from fever and pain, was well enough to go on to Philadelphia. 
He thought of his golden-skinned gypsy at the Pastures. He 
had wanted to write to her and continue the friendship so 
pleasantly begun. It was too late now, Hamilton decided. 
Surely Miss Schuyler had forgotten him. 

Angelica could always get around Papa. From Boston she 
wrote that her British husband was to join the commissary de- 
partment of the American Army. That made General Schuyler 
feel better about the match. 

"Too bad Carter is English," Philip said to his wife. "But 
his sympathies do seem to be with the Colonies." Yearning for 
the sight of his beloved child, he decided to forgive the run- 
aways. 

Frequent visits back and forth followed. Betsy and Peggy 
went to Boston; Angelica returned to Albany with her sisters, 
making the journey in ten days. But these were only visits. 
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Betsy realized that Angelica had left them for a wonderful 
new life she would share with John Carter, not with her family. 

"Did your sister tell you that she is expecting?" Mama asked, 
the winter after Angelica's elopement. 

"Yes, isn't it wonderful!" Betsy replied. 

On April 14, 1778, Angelica's child, a boy, was born in 
Boston. He was named for her father. Philip Schuyler was 
delighted with his first grandchild and namesake. 

Shortly after the baby's birth, John Carter was transferred 
to Newport, where he was commissary for Rochambeau's 
army. Angelica's lovely clothes caused a sensation at Newport. 
A farmer, meeting the charming Mrs. Carter in "rather elegant 
undress" at her husband's office, asked who the young lady was. 
On being told, the man exclaimed, "No respectable woman has 
any business being so well dressed! " 

From Newport, Angelica wrote to her parents, clearing up 
the mystery about her husband. It seemed that "John Carter" 
was really John Barker Church, of good British stock. He had 
fought a duel in England with a man of high rank and, believing 
that he had killed him, had fled to America. In the Colonies he 
took the alias of Carter. But in Newport, Angelica said, her 
husband had run across a British friend who told him that his 
adversary in the duel had not died. No longer afraid of arrest, 
John was resuming his rightful name of John Barker Church. 

More good news followed that December of 1778. Philip 
Schuyler was acquitted by a court-martial of any neglect in 
the campaign against Burgoyne. General Washington asked 
him to resume the command of the northern army. Schuyler 
had too much pride to accept the offer. He was resigning as 
major general. 

"There are other ways in which I can serve my country," 
Philip Schuyler said, busy these days at Saratoga building a 
smaller house to replace the large one burned by Burgoyne. 

With the birth of his namesake, Papa entirely forgave An- 
gelica for taking the arrangements of her marriage into her own 
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fair hands. But, strangely enough, he still resented the young 
man who was responsible for an Englishman carrying off his 
daughter Stephen Van Rensselaer. 

Because he could not come to the Pastures to see Betsy, the 
patroon had spent little time in Albany in the last two years. 
He had attended Princeton; then when the war made New 
Jersey unsafe, he transferred to Harvard. He had met other 
charming girls, but Van Rensselaer could not forget his first 
love sturdy, warm-hearted Elizabeth Schuyler. 

Back in Albany in the fall of 1779, Stephen one day saw 
Betsy enter a wig shop on Market Street. He waited outside. 
When she came out, the patroon lifted his cocked hat and 
bowed. 

"Miss Schuyler, I believe?" 

Betsy gave a glad cry of surprise. "Stephen, you dear thing! 
It's wonderful to see you again. Oh, I've missed you so!" 

"Send Lewis and your carriage home. I must talk to you." 

The patroon offered his arm, and they walked along in the 
old silent companionship that needed few words. In a secluded 
spot, halfway to the Pastures, they paused to talk. "What is it 
you want to say to me?" Betsy asked. 

Gently Stephen lifted her hand to his lips. "Betsy! I've come 
back to Albany to ask you the most important question in the 
world. May I?" 

The ardor in his voice made Betsy draw her hand away 
quickly. "No, don't say it please " 

"I must, dear. I love you. You're different, Betsy, from any 
girl I know so natural, so sincere," said the Van Rensselaer 
heir, whom every ambitious mother with a marriageable daugh- 
ter in America was pursuing. "Won't you marry me, darling? 
Your father is angry with me, but he'll get over it. He'd have 
to, if we ran off and were married." 

"I couldn't, Stephen. I don't love you the way you want. 
You've always been more like a brother " 

The patroon drew back, pain in his eyes. 
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"Besides you're only fifteen, too young to think about get- 
ting married. I'm twenty-two, far too old for you. You should 
marry a girl your own age, someone who would be a gracious 
hostess for your beautiful home. I hate formal society and 
meeting new people. I'd be miserable in the life you'll have to 
live as patroon. And I couldn't make myself over." 

"You could, if you loved me. Oh, darling, won't you try? 
Some day you'll fall in love with someone the way I love you 
then you'll change. You'll become whatever the lucky fellow 
wants you to be. That's love." 

"Change?" cried Betsy indignantly. "Never!" 

"It's final then?" 

"Yes, don't talk this nonsense again." 

"Oh, yes, I will! I'll ask you to marry me, over and over, until 
you say yes." The patroon strode off, a look of despair on 
his young face. Betsy called after him, frightened, "Please, 
Stephen, don't take it like that " But she was glad when he 
did not come back. 

In the weeks that followed, Betsy's heart ached for her old 
playmate. Had Stephen plunged into the Hudson? Drunk 
poison or put a bullet through his head, as spurned lovers often 
did? She wandered unhappily about the Pastures, wondering. 
Nothing had changed. The garden was as fragrant, the view of 
the river as lovely. Yet without Angelica, and with Stephen 
no longer her friend, the home Betsy loved with her whole 
heart seemed empty and full of ghosts. 

Angelica's harpsichord, closed and silent in the parlor, was 
a constant reminder to her family of the beautiful girl who 
had gone. Betsy sat down at it one day and struck a few listless 
chords. 

She looked so sad that her mother asked tenderly, "You miss 
Angelica, don't you, dear? You were very close, more so than 
most sisters." 

"Yes, Mama." Betsy sighed deeply. 

"How would you like to go away, where there's a lot going 
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on to occupy your mind? It might do you good. I had a letter 
from Aunt Gertrude. She wishes that some of her family would 
come to Morristown to visit her. I thought, Betsy, you might 
like to go." 

"Oh, I would! I'd like to get away from Albany until Stephen 
gets over being in love with me. When I come back, we'll be as 
we were, just good friends." 

"You're sure you want to run away from Stephen, dear?" 

Catherine's voice was wistful. She had been sorry to learn 
that Betsy had turned down Van Rensselaer's proposal. In 
spite of the difference in their ages, Mrs. Schuyler had her 
heart set on a match between the patroon and her favorite 
daughter. 

"Quite sure, Mama." Betsy sprang up from the music stool, 
her face eager. "In Morristown I can help Uncle John nurse the 
sick soldiers, as I do our tenants " For John Cochran, Aunt 
Gertrude's husband, was surgeon-general of Washington's 
army, going into winter quarters at Morristown, New Jersey, 
that December of 1779. 

But as Betsy talked of what she could do for the poor men 
crowded into miserable log huts at Morristown, cold, hungry 
and sick, it was really Alexander Hamilton whom she pictured 
there. He might be ill and without proper food. Perhaps even 
dying, for want of straw to make a bed on the frozen ground. 
Betsy had not forgotten Washington's dapper young aide. Al- 
though it was two years since she had seen him, he haunted 
her dreams. 

Then she sobered. An obstacle must be overcome before 
there could be any journey to Morristown for her. "I'll go ask 
Papa," Betsy said. 

It was not easy to get her father's permission. General Schuy- 
ler's love for his children was not so unselfish and understanding 
as their mother's. 

"It's only for a visit, Papa," his daughter pleaded. "You could 
leave me at Morristown on your way to Philadelphia." 
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For Philip Schuyler, his bitterness forgotten, was once more 
pouring out his energy in the service of his country. He had 
been elected to Congress. He would devote the rest of his life 
to politics. 

"All right, dear." Papa lovingly pinched Betsy's olive cheek. 
"Go to Morristown, if that will make you happy." 

Anything, he thought, to make her smile again. His jolly, 
good-natured Betsy had been so quiet and upset of late. But 
Philip Schuyler's eyes were sad, as he looked into the pleading 
face of another child eager to leave him. 

"Oh, thank you, Papa! Thank you!" 

Betsy almost strangled her father in a wild embrace of grat- 
itude. Running up the stairs, she met Peggy coming down. 

"I'm going to Morristown to visit Aunt Gertrude. Oh, I'm 
so excited!" Betsy beamed. Then, as an afterthought, "Peg, 
do something for me? Look after Stephen while I'm away." 

"How can I? Papa won't let us see him." 

"Mama will get around that. You know how she dotes on 
Stephen." 

"But he's never so much as looked at me. It's always been 
you, Betsy." 

"I know, but things may be different now." From the top 
of the stairs, Betsy called down, "Anyhow, try. Poor, dear 
Stephen needs cheering up." 
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vVne day in February, 1780, a stagecoach rattled over the 
rough road to the village of Morristown, bringing Miss Eliza- 
beth Schuyler to visit her Aunt Gertrude in the Cochran house 
on the filing's Highway. 

Life in Morristown that cold winter proved busy and excit- 
ing for Betsy. Each day she and her aunt went out to the camp 
at Jockey Hollow to nurse the sick soldiers. Evenings the two 
women sat by the fire, knitting stockings, mending worn uni- 
forms. 

"How long will Betsy be with us?" Dr. Cochran asked his 
wife one night, after their young guest had gone to bed. 

"Likely, until she finds a husband/' the forthright Gertrude 
replied. 

"A husband? Why, Betsy tells me she's come to Morristown 
to be an army nurse." 

"Ridiculous! She's here to get married. Well, I hope she 
finds herself a nice young man. Betsy's a dear, but in the ball- 
room .... I'll have to see that the child isn't a wallflower at 
the Washingtons' next week." 

The night of the dance, anticipation made Miss Schuyler 
look her prettiest. When she came downstairs in a pink bro- 
caded gown, with a bertha of Brussels lace, her hair powdered 
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so white that her eyes shone like black coals, Betsy met with 
her aunt's critical approval. The girl was too plump for her 
height, but she had a natural charm that Mrs. Cochran liked. 

It was only a quarter of a mile from the Cochran house to the 
mansion of Mrs. Theodosia Ford, widow of a wealthy iron 
manufacturer, where the Commander-in-Chief was spending 
the winter. Mrs. Washington, a short, stout woman of fifty, 
dressed in brown homespun with folded kerchief, greeted 
Betsy with a kiss. George Washington and Philip Schuyler 
were warm friends. 

"The General is detained by important letters," Martha 
Washington explained. 

The new girl in camp was quickly surrounded by bored 
young officers. "My little friend from Albany! " Tench Tilgh- 
man bent over Betsy's hand, and recalled with pleasure his 
visit to the Pastures at the time of the Indian conference. 

Colonel Tilghman was now one of General Washington's 
secretaries. Betsy danced with him and with the others 
Robert H. Harrison, Richard K. Meade, James McHenry and 
John Laurens, Washington's "family" were all at the ball ex- 
cept Alexander Hamilton. Where was he? Betsy wondered. 
And if Hamilton came, would he remember her? Betsy's heart 
raced beneath her tight pink bodice. 

Watching her niece seated beside Tench Tilghman on a 
sofa, Mrs. Cochran decided that Betsy might not be a social 
problem after all. Colonel Tilghman was a catch, wealthy 
enough to serve on Washington's staff without pay. He seemed 
devoted to Betsy, Gertrude Cochran noted with approval. 

Unconscious of her aunt's speculations, Betsy had just steered 
the conversation with Tench around to Alexander Hamilton. 

"He's still closeted with Washington," Tilghman explained. 
"The Chief thinks that none of us can write his important let- 
ters like Ham." 

Courtly John Laurens from South Carolina led Miss Schuyler 
out for the next cotillion. Betsy danced every dance. Her shy- 
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ness melted away in the informal gaiety of the army camp. 

Midway through the evening, Mrs. Cochran found a mo- 
ment for a word with her niece. "Having a good time, dear?" 
she asked fondly. Colonel Laurens seemed quite smitten. He 
had danced with Betsy three times in a row. 

"Oh, yes, Aunt," the girl replied. 

A little while later, she sat chatting with Colonel Laurens, 
fanning herself. "Do tell me " Betsy paused and blushed 
" who is that short, erect man talking with Lady Washing- 
ton?" 

John Laurens looked. "That's Alexander Hamilton, the best 
friend I have in the world. Have you met him Miss Schuyler?" 

"Once, long ago " 

But meeting Alexander Hamilton's gaze in the next dance, 
Betsy saw to her chagrin that he did not remember her. With 
a frozen smile she kept on dancing with Meade with Harri- 
son with several of the French officers attached to the Ameri- 
can forces. Over and over, the fiddlers played the popular tune 
of the year, A Successful Campaign. She shut her eyes so as not 
to see him dancing by with Kitty Livingston with Susan Bou- 
dinot and with a girl they called Polly. 

Then Betsy felt her throat tighten. She heard Hamilton's 
voice. He was speaking to her dancing partner, Tench Tilgh- 
man; he was taking her away from him almost by force. 

"Why, Elizabeth Schuyler, all dressed up and with your hair 
powdered, I didn't know you! " murmured Hamilton. "I had to 
ask who the stunning new girl was " 

Demure Miss Schuyler blushed and made no answer as they 
whirled through a Virginia reel. But she was so thrilled at 
dancing with Hamilton to the gay lilt of the music, that her 
eyes blazed beneath her lowered lashes. 

"What a beautiful dancer you are!" he marveled. "I love 
to dance with you. I'll have you breathless before I take you 
back to your sofa." 

But Colonel Hamilton did not take Miss Schuyler back to 
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the sofa. When the music stopped, he grasped her arm in his 
masterful way, hurried her into a small, adjoining room, and 
slammed the door shut. "It's the only way I can get my nut- 
brown maid to myself." He gazed admiringly at her golden 
skin. 

Betsy sat down, her head reeling. There were romantic sto- 
ries about the handsome young officer with the complexion of 
a girl, and the suave manners of a man of the world, sitting close 
to her, she knew. Alexander Hamilton was said to be a great 
beau with the girls. But never was there a person who could 
be more fascinating to both men and women, when he was in 
the mood. And tonight, using all his Creole charm, Hamilton 
was outdoing himself. 

"Didn't I tell you in Albany that you're a beauty?" he said 
approvingly. "Pink is your color. You should always wear it." 

Betsy could scarcely believe her ears. "A beauty?" It 
couldn't be true. Yet deep inside her she knew Hamilton would 
say just that. Now that it had happened, she had always known 
the right man would come along and she would be beautiful, 
at least to him, and then well, life would begin. 

That evening Alexander and Betsy talked long and earnestly. 
Hamilton told her how he had loved the two little brass can- 
non of his artillery company with which he had fought at 
White Plains and at Princeton. He was, at heart, a man of ac- 
tion. He had hesitated about joining Washington's staff, and 
he had been right. Clerical work bored him the endless letters 
he had to write out laboriously in long hand, in those days be- 
fore the typewriter, the telephone, the telegram. He longed to 
get back into the fighting again. Especially to escape from 
George Washington, who drove his aides as hard as he drove 
himself. 

"I'll wager he growls at you the way Papa does," Betsy 
sympathized. "I've never met General Washington, but that 
face in his portraits certainly looks hard and stern." 

Hamilton agreed that it was. 
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"I hear that he has the most awful temper," Betsy chattered 
on, "and that he shouts at people " 

"Shouting is necessary at times, young lady," said a voice 
from behind Betsy. 

Crimson with embarrassment, she turned, and so did Hamil- 
ton. A tall, grave-faced man stood in the doorway. He strode 
into the room, his eyes icy blue, and his pock-marked face, 
which Miss Schuyler had described with such frankness, as cold 
and severe as in his worst portraits. 

"So you think my face is hard and stern?" 

"Yes, I I do, General Washington," Betsy stammered. The 
General had heard her unfortunate comment. There was no use 
in denying it. "But I don't think it's your fault. You can't help 
your face Oh, I'm sorry, I didn't mean to say that. Good 
heavens, I've gone and made it worse " 

"And I've an awful temper? " 

"Yes, General Washington. Well, you asked me " 

Oh, what was she saying to Papa's best friend! Betsy turned 
to Colonel Hamilton for help. The young man was speechless, 
frozen by the chilly stare of his commanding officer. No assist- 
ance would come from him. 

"I did hear that you have a temper, General Washington. 
And when you get angry you do shout at people " 

Betsy thought she saw a flicker of a smile on his lips. "It's 
late." The Commander-in-Chief turned to his aide. "Miss 
Schuyler's aunt is looking for her." 

As if released from a trance, Alexander Hamilton sprang to 
his feet. George Washington ordered him back. "No, I wish 
the honor of taking Miss Schuyler to Mrs. Cochran." 

With his courtliest bow, the General offered his arm. Betsy 
screwed up courage to look at him. The austere dignity of 
Washington's face had relaxed. He was actually chuckling 
softly to himself; he was not the least bit grim and terrifying. 

Elizabeth Schuyler, in her pink brocade gown, swept from 
the room beside the tall, majestic figure in buff and blue. 
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At first, Gertrude Cochran made no secret of her pride in 
her niece's capture of the Chief's favorite aide. But when Alex- 
ander Hamilton began calling nearly every evening, driving 
away all other suitors, Betsy's practical aunt grew worried. 

John Cochran did not like it either. When he came home, 
tired and chilled, from his rounds of the sick in the log huts out 
at Jockey Hollow, the doctor wanted to stretch out on his 
living room couch. But it was always occupied by Betsy and 
her beau. 

"Why Betsy lets Colonel Hamilton come so often, I can't 
imagine," Gertrude Cochran complained. "If she's trying to 
make Colonel Tilghman jealous, she has overdone it. He hasn't 
been here for weeks." 

Since the living room was occupied, the Cochrans had re- 
treated to the dining room. "When will Hamilton go home?" 
the doctor asked, thinking of his favorite couch. 

"Oh, not for hours yet!" His wife picked up her mending. 

John Cochran groaned and hoisted his weary feet onto a 
chair. 

"The strange part of it is that Betsy began so well," Mrs. 
Cochran said. "She had lots of beaux. Tench Tilghman was 
very attentive. If she'd given him a scrap of encouragement, I 
believe he would have proposed. And there was John Laurens 
one of the richest young men in the South Betsy might 
even have captured him. But no, it's Hamilton, Hamilton, with 
her day and night. And, John, we don't know a thing about 
him!" 

"Oh, the boy came to America from some island in the West 
Indies St. Croix, I believe with letters of introduction to 
Elias Boudinot and to William Livingston." The doctor was 
vague. "Livingston's girls took him up " 

"I know, but who are Hamilton's parents?" Gertrude 
Cochran demanded. Few persons in America could have told 
her. The young West Indian never mentioned his family. 
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Hours later the front door slammed. The Cochrans found 
their niece alone. "Well, did you enjoy your evening?" her 
tired uncle asked. 

Betsy's smile spoke volumes. 

"Tell me" her aunt's tone was crisp "what do you and 
Alexander Hamilton talk about when you're alone? Does he 
make love to you?" 

Betsy blushed. "Oh, Auntie" 

Mrs. Cochran had her answer. "Well, if Colonel Hamilton 
doesn't ask you shortly to marry him and I'd be as glad if 
he didn't I wouldn't allow him to come here, night after 
night, and monopolize you. I'd have other young men for a 
change." Thinking she had said enough, Gertrude picked up 
a candle. "Well, it's late, dear. Come to bed." 

"What worries me is that Betsy is so terribly in love," Mrs. 
Cochran told her husband later, as she tied on her nightcap. 
"That puts a girl at such a disadvantage. I hope Hamilton 
won't trifle with her affections. He's fascinating, of course, 
but I fear, rather inconstant. Colonel Hamilton's flirted with 
a good many girls. Isn't there some girl called Polly to whom he 
is supposed to be engaged?" She sighed. "Really, John, having 
Betsy here is a terrible responsibility!" 

Mrs. Cochran need not have worried about the sincerity of 
Alexander Hamilton's affections. He had decided it was time 
he should marry. Some months ago Hamilton had asked John 
Laurens, then in South Carolina, to find him a wife. He had 
even written him what he wanted: 

She must be young, handsome (I lay most stress upon a good 
shape), sensible (a little learning will do), well-bred (she must 
have an aversion to the word tori), chaste, and tender (I am an 
enthusiast in my notions of fidelity and fondness), of some good 
nature, a great deal of generosity (she must neither love money 
nor scolding, for I dislike equally a termagant and an economist.) 
In politics I am indifferent what side she may be of. I think I have 
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arguments that will easily convert her to mine. As to religion . . . 
she must believe in God. ... As to fortune, the larger stock of 
that the better. 

On meeting Elizabeth Schuyler again, Alexander Hamilton 
knew he need not look in the Carolinas for a wife. Betsy was 
not as pretty or as well-educated as he would have liked. But 
already Hamilton was planning how he would make the girl 
over. Certainly, there was no more powerful family in America 
politically, socially, financially than the Schuylers. 

Yet Alexander hesitated to ask Betsy to marry him. That 
his only income was his salary as secretary did not worry the 
self-confident young Creole. America, after the war, would be 
full of opportunities for bright young men like himself. What 
troubled Hamilton was that he must tell the girl he married 
that he was an illegitimate child. Would her proud, aristocratic 
father allow such a marriage? 

"If I could explain matters to the General " Betsy's suitor 
said to himself. But how? 

Washington's chief concern was, and had always been, how 
to get money from Congress to feed and clothe his troops. "If 
I only had some member of Congress, whom I could trust, here 
as military adviser " the Chief one day spoke his worries 
aloud. 

"Why not get Philip Schuyler?" suggested Hamilton softly. 
"Just the person! Loyal to me, a genius at raising supplies. 
My boy" Washington put his arm about his young aide's 
shoulders "I don't know what I'd do without you!" 

The request to Congress was made. In the spring of 1780, 
Philip Schuyler came to Morristown with two other congress- 
men to act as a liaison body between Congress and the army. 
He joined his daughter Betsy at the Cochrans' house. Mrs. 
Schuyler remained in Albany with the other children. 

When they were on intimate terms, Alexander Hamilton 
asked General Schuyler for an interview. He was too proud 
to enter a family in which some day he might not be welcome. 
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So, facing Betsy's father one evening, he was prepared to tell 
the truth. 

"After a few years of an unhappy marriage with a Danish 
planter of St. Croix, John Levine, who was much older than 
herself, my mother left him," Hamilton said. "She went back 
to her mother's home on the island of Nevis. While living 
there, apart from her husband and unable to get a divorce, my 
mother fell in love with a young Scot who had come to seek 
his fortune in the West Indies James Hamilton, the fourth 
son of the Laird of the Grange in Ayrshire, Scotland," his son 
stated proudly. "They had two children, my younger brother 
James and myself, born to them on Nevis. Then my father ran 
away and deserted us. My mother died when I was twelve " 
He choked. There was no doubt of Hamilton's love for his 
mother, the beautiful Rachel Levine. "I left school and went 
to work in Cruger's trading store at St. Croix. Then generous 
relatives of my mother's sent me to America, first to school at 
Elizabethtown in New Jersey, then to King's College " 

Now Philip Schuyler knew the story of Alexander Hamil- 
ton's birth. Lifting his head proudly, the young man stated 
that he awaited his dismissal or General Schuyler's permission 
to propose to his daughter. 

"My dear boy, I admire your courage in telling me this," 
Betsy's father replied. "Knowing the facts, I am proud to 
welcome you into our family. That is, if Betsy's mother ap- 
proves. I must write to Mrs. Schuyler in Albany before I give 
my consent." 

It was not so easy for Hamilton to tell Betsy. Later that 
evening, as they sat close together before the fire, he was silent 
and a little remote, wondering how to begin. 

"Alexander!" Betsy's forehead wore a puzzled frown. 
"What's the matter?" 

"Darling, there is something I must tell you," he blurted 
out. "I'm an illegitimate child." 

"Are you, dear?" She smiled serenely. 
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"Does it make a difference to you, Betsy?" 

"No. Why, should it?" 

"Some people would think so. After we're married, what 
they say might hurt you. That's why you must know " 

"I love you, Alexander." 

He caught her close. But the worry still lurked in his eyes. 
"Our happiness together may depend upon this, so listen, you 
sweet thing," he pleaded. "Some day I hope to go into politics. 
My enemies may discover that my parents weren't married. 
They'll use the scandal against me, and you'll be hurt. I couldn't 
bear that, Betsy " 

"No, I'll be proud and happy because, as your wife, I'll be 
with you to help you to endure the hurt." 

Tenderly he cupped her glowing face between his hands. 
"You dear little innocent! You hardly know what I'm talking 
about. I love you. I want to marry you. But you must go into 
this with your eyes open " 

"I love you, Alexander." 

He gave up. In the firelight they clung together. There was 
none of the coquette in Betsy. Between kisses she murmured, 
"Can we be married right away?" Nothing mattered to her 
beyond the fact that this wonderful man loved her, too, and 
wanted her to share his life. 

As Hamilton strode home that night, his cocked hat, as usual, 
pulled down over his eyes, he was lost in thought. In the dark 
he felt the pressure of a bayonet against his chest. 

"Who goes there?" a voice said. 

"The countersign?" Hamilton replied to the sentry's ques- 
tion. His thoughts full of Betsy, the young officer could not 
remember it. "You know who I am, let me pass," he ordered 
the guard. "I'm Colonel Alexander Hamilton!" 

The soldier refused to lower his bayonet. 

Just then the son of the Widow Ford came along. Hamilton 
gave the seventeen-year-old youth the countersign when he 
wished to go into the village after dark. Now Timothy Ford 
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whispered the password to the absent-minded lover. Shame- 
faced, he repeated it to the sentry. 

There was no sleep in Washington's aide that night. 
Wrapped in a warm coat, Alexander went out and sat on the 
steps of the Ford mansion under the stars. He wanted to get 
away from the other secretaries who shared his room. He 
wanted to compose a poem that would tell Elizabeth Schuyler 
of the love in his heart. 



Bells 



Jliagerly the lovers awaited Mrs. Schuyler's consent to their 
marriage. Betsy knew Mama would be disappointed to have 
another daughter marry out of the Hudson River aristocracy. 
And what of Betsy's childhood promise never to wed anyone 
but a boy in her Albany company, the Blues? She no longer 
gave that a thought. 

On April 8, 1780, General Schuyler reported to Colonel 
Hamilton that "yesterday I had the pleasure to receive a line 
from Mrs. Schuyler in answer to mine. She consents to comply 
with your and her daughter's wishes." But Betsy's father shook 
his head when Hamilton pleaded for an immediate wedding in 
Morristown. 

"No, my dear boy," he said firmly. "Mrs. Schuyler did not 
see Angelica, her eldest daughter, married. That also gave me 
pain. We do not wish to experience it a second time." 

The wedding would be postponed until Alexander Hamilton 
could get leave. It would be performed in fitting style at the 
Pastures. In June, Philip Schuyler and his daughter returned to 
Albany so that Betsy could prepare for the great event. Schuy- 
ler wrote to his future son-in-law: 

You cannot, my dear sir, be more happy at the connection you 
have made with my family than I am. Until a child has made a 
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judicious choice the heart of a parent is continually in anxiety. 
But this anxiety was removed the moment I discovered on whom 
she had placed her affections. I entreat you to consider me as one 
who wishes in every way to promote your happiness, and I shall. 

General Schuyler had grown very fond of Betsy's young 
man. The respect in which George Washington held Alexander 
Hamilton did not harm him in Philip Schuyler's eyes, nor the 
fact that Hamilton's views on public affairs agreed with his 
own. 

Alexander's friends reacted variously to the announcement 
of his engagement. Tench Tilghman, who had lost out, wrote 
bitterly to his brother William: 

Alas, poor Polly! Hamilton is a gone man, and I am too old for 
his substitute. She (Polly) had better look out for herself and not 
put her trust in Man. She need not be jealous of the little Saint (a 
reference to Elizabeth Schuyler's goodness). She is gone to Penn- 
sylvania and has no other impressions than those of regard for a 
good-tempered Girl, the daughter of one of my most valuable 
acquaintances. 

Gertrude Cochran was correct in her suspicions. Colonel 
Hamilton, up to the time of his engagement, had been seriously 
entangled with a girl named Polly. But he courted Betsy so dis- 
creetly that Polly, who knew the Cochrans only slightly, left 
Morristown without suspecting that another girl had won the 
fascinating Hamilton. 

"Angelica Church told me you was to be married to her sister, 
Miss Betty Schuyler," a French friend of Hamilton's wrote him. 
"I congratulate you on that conquest for many reasons: the first 
that you will get all that family's interest, & a man of your abilities 
wants a little influence to do good to his country; the second that 
you will be in a very easy situation, & happiness is not to be found 
without a large Estate." 

This was hardly fair to Alexander Hamilton. A marriage 
into the powerful Schuyler clan would help an ambitious young 
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man. Money, too, could be useful to a poor aide who lived on 
his salary, and had no family to help him. These thoughts may 
have entered Hamilton's mind while he courted Philip Schuy- 
ler's daughter. But there is no doubt that he loved her. 

In Albany, Betsy found her mother busy moving the family 
to Saratoga for the summer. Little Cornelia had the ague. John, 
Philip and Rensselaer had been in Kingston at school with the 
famous teacher of the day, John Addison. While there, the 
boys had boarded with "the pious, cleanly Widow EUings." 
Now they were at Claverack, visiting their grandfather, Col- 
onel John Van Rensselaer. In the midst of the happy family 
confusion, Betsy began the preparations for her wedding, 
which she hoped could be held in the autumn. 

Seated in the garden the day after her return, Betsy saw a 
familiar figure striding down the path. A cry broke from her. 
"Stephen!" 

He stood, smiling uncertainly, while Betsy rose to greet him. 
"Oh, I'm so glad you've come to see me!" she exclaimed. 

Betsy wondered why the patroon flushed. At that moment 
golden-haired Peggy appeared. "Stephen and I are going," 
Peggy hesitated, "for a little drive." 

"We go every afternoon," Stephen admitted in a guilty 
voice. 

"Oh " Betsy realized that her old beau had come to see her 
sister. "You do? How how nice!" she faltered. 

"Do come with us?" Peggy urged. 

"Oh, no, I've a letter to write to Alexander " Silently 
Betsy blessed Hamilton for giving her something to cling to 
in this moment of readjustment. 

"Good-by, dear." Peggy took the patroon's arm. 

"Good-by." At the sight of Stephen's worried and contrite 
eyes, Betsy managed a smile. "Have a 'good time!" 

Peggy and Stephen moved off side by side down the path. 
Then Peggy turned back, and running to where her sister 
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stood, she flung her arms about her. "You don't mind, really?" 
she begged. "Remember, when you went to Morristown, you 
asked me to look after Stephen?" 

"Of course, it's all right." Betsy sent Peggy off with a kiss. 
But as she watched them drive away, Betsy, for the first time, 
felt a doubtful pang. She, who could have married a good, safe 
Hudson River boy, had given her heart to a glamorous outsider. 
Betsy would have to adjust herself to the fact that Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, once her devoted swain, was now Peggy's suitor. 

Philip Schuyler had not forgiven the patroon for helping to 
promote Angelica's elopement. With Papa home, Stephen had 
to see Peggy furtively, with the help of Mama. 

A few nights later, when Peggy slipped out with Van Rens- 
selaer to a ball, Catherine Schuyler spoke to Betsy with tender 
concern, "You're not unhappy, dear, that Stephen is learning 
to care for someone else?" 

"For Peggy? I think it's fine." 

"Good! " Her mother looked relieved, for Betsy's voice rang 
with sincerity. 

By October, Hamilton was writing his sweetheart plans 
about their wedding. He could still get no definite leave from 
headquarters. But he had informed the authorities, "I will not 
be delayed beyond November." He told her: 

My dear Betsy, you do not write me often enough. I ought at 
least to hear from you by every post, and your last letter is as old 
as the middle of September. You will laugh at me for consulting 
you about such a trifle, but I want to know whether you would 
prefer my receiving the nuptial benediction in my uniform or in 
a different habit. It will be just as you please, so consult your whim. 

Tell Peggy I am composing a piece, I shall endeavor to prevail 
upon her to act the principal character. The title is "The Way To 
Get Him, (for the benefit of single ladies who desire to be mar- 
ried)." Your business is to study the way to keep him, the most 
difficult task of the two; though in your case I believe it will be 
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an easy one, and that to succeed you will only have to wish it 
sincerely. May I only be as successful in pleasing you, and may you 
be as happy as I shall ever wish to make you. 

That Colonel Hamilton suspected there might be some doubt 
in Betsy's mind during their separation may be judged from 
one of his letters. Was she sure, as he was sure, Alexander asked, 
that their marriage would be happy? 

Do you find yourself more or less anxious for the moment to 
arrive, as it approaches? This is a good criterion to determine the 
degree of your affection by. You have had an age for considera- 
tion, time enough for even a woman to know her mind in. Do you 
begin to repent or not? Remember you are going to do a very 
serious thing. I give you warning don't give me the trouble of a 
journey, and then do as did a certain lady I mentioned to you, find 
out the day before we are to be married that you 'can't like the 
man.' 

This warning was not needed. Elizabeth Schuyler was sure 
of her heart; and happy, remembering Angelica's elopement, 
that her parents welcomed into the family the man with whom 
she had fallen so deeply in love. 

October and November sped past in a rush of wedding 
preparations. There was linen to be woven, trousseau dresses 
to be made, and excited dashes to the door when Hamilton's 
letters arrived. Betsy's fiance found time to use up a vast amount 
of ink and blotting sand in writing letters such as this: 

"I would not have you imagine, Miss, that I write you so often 
to please your vanity, but merely to indulge myself. My mind will 
not be happy unless I am doing something in which you are con- 
cerned. This may seem a very idle disposition in a philosopher and 
a soldier, but I can plead illustrious examples in my justification. 
Achilles liked to have sacrificed Greece and his glory to a female 
captive, Anthony lost the world for a woman." Describing Betsy 
as a third person, he wrote: "If others knew the charm of my 
sweetheart as I do, I would have a great number of competitors. I 
wish I could give you an idea of her. You can have no conception 
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of how sweet a girl she is. She has a lovely form and a still more 
lovely mind. She is all goodness, the gentlest, the dearest, the 
tenderest of her sex. Ah, Betsy, how I love her!" 

As far as family and wealth went, Elizabeth Schuyler was 
all Alexander Hamilton could desire in a wife. But there were 
personal flaws in his sweetheart that even now, when most 
in love, Hamilton set about to correct. Especially, he urged 
Betsy to cultivate her mind. 

"I entreat you, my charmer,'* he told her in an ardent love letter, 
"not to neglect the charges I gave you, particularly that of em- 
ploying all your leisure in reading. Nature has been very kind to 
you, do not neglect to cultivate her gifts and to enable yourself 
to make the distinguished figure in all respects to which you are 
entitled to aspire. You excel most of your sex in all the amiable 
qualities, endeavor to excel them equally in the splendid ones. You 
can do it if you please, and I shall take pride in it." 

Her father and her sister Angelica had labored to instill 
genteel manners in Betsy. Now, spurred by her lover's vows 
of undying affection, she tried to quell her hearty exuberance, 
to be neat and more ladylike. She walked slowly; spoke softly. 
She read a few serious books, for she knew Alexander Hamilton 
liked intelligent women. Her spelling and grammar improved. 
Betsy took her future husband's criticism good-naturedly, for 
along with the mild scolding, Hamilton praised her "amiable 
qualities" and told her: 

I love you more and more every hour. The delicacy of your 
mind and manner, the elevation of your sentiments, the real good- 
ness of your heart its tenderness to me the beauties of your 
face and person your unpretending good sense and that innocent 
simplicity and frankness which pervade your actions, all these 
place you in my estimation above the rest of your sex. 

Ardently Hamilton confessed that Betsy, "a little nut-brown 
maid," engrossed his life, claiming even his sleep by ruling his 
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dreams. She had changed him from being a hardy soldier into 
a "puny lover." 

I have told you, and I told you truly, that I love you too much. 
You engross my thoughts too entirely to allow me to think of 
anything else. You not only employ my mind all day, but you 
intrude on my sleep. I meet you in every dream, and when I wake 
I cannot close my eyes again for ruminating on your sweetness. 
'Tis a pretty story indeed that I am to be thus monopolized by a 
little nut-broivn maid like you, and from a soldier metamorphosed 
into a puny lover. I believe in my soul you are an enchantress. I 
have tried in vain, if not to break, at least to weaken the charm, 
but you maintain your empire. In spite of all my efforts, my heart 
clings to you with increased attachment. To drop figures, my 
lovely girl, you become dearer to me every moment. I am more 
and more unhappy and impatient under the hard necessity that 
keeps me from you. 

Finally, in December, Colonel Hamilton got leave. As he 
rode north to his wedding through the snow, he was determined 
to take the first excuse that arose to resign from Washington's 
staff. Increasingly, he hated the dull routine of his secretarial 
duties. Now that he was marrying into the illustrious Schuyler 
family, Alexander wished to bring Betsy a more high-sounding 
title than that of military aide. But General Washington, who 
did not want to lose the most valuable member of his staff, had 
repeatedly refused Hamilton's request for a command in the 
fighting force. Filled with secret rage, the young man tried 
another means of escape. 

"Benjamin Franklin is to ask for a French loan," Betsy's fi- 
ance had said to her in Morristown. "Darling, how would you 
like to go to Europe on our honeymoon? I think Washington 
would give me leave to go on this mission. I speak French, and 
the loan from France was originally my idea." 

A honeymoon in Europe! The thought of strolling hand in 
hand with Alexander through Paris thrilled Betsy. Blissfully 
they had planned each step of the journey. 
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Now Colonel Hamilton rode to Albany with disappointing 
news their European honeymoon was off. John Lauren's 
father, Minister to Holland, had been captured by the British 
and was imprisoned in the Tower of London. Hamilton had 
convinced the younger Laurens that it was he who should go on 
the mission to France and, while abroad, try to free his father. 
Even though it meant the loss of a glamorous European wed- 
ding trip with Betsy, Alexander Hamilton would not try for 
an appointment to which another man had better claim. 

Before sailing for Europe, Laurens came to Albany to at- 
tend the wedding. No member of the groom's family was 
present. But Hamilton's devoted army friends made up for any 
lack of relatives. They were all on hand Troup, Laurens and 
James McHenry. Nicholas Fish arrived with Lafayette, whose 
array of uniforms dazzled the local gentry. Friends and im- 
portant connections of the Schuyler family came from New 
York and from the manors along the Hudson. 

Angelica arrived from Philadelphia with her husband and 
young Philip. Hamilton was curious to meet Betsy's older 
sister, about whom she talked so much. In Morristown, while 
forwarding for Betsy a letter to Mrs. Church, he had seized the 
occasion to add a short note to Angelica: 

In obedience to Miss Schuyler's command, I do myself the 
pleasure to inclose to you a letter she committed to my care. Al- 
though I have not the happiness of a personal acquaintance with 
you, I have had the good fortune to see several pretty pictures of 
your person and mind which have inspired me with more than 
common partiality for both. Among others, your sister carries a 
beautiful copy constantly about, elegantly drawn by herself, of 
which she has two or three times favoured me with a sight. You 
will admit it as a proof of my frankness and good opinion of you, 
that I with so little ceremony introduce myself to your acquaint- 
ance. 

Hamilton found Angelica to be lovelier even than he had 
anticipated. Her powdered hair was in a tower. She had the 
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smallest waist, the tiniest feet in the world. But he was en- 
chanted by more than Mrs. Church's good looks, her correct, 
haughty features, and her air of high breeding. The cleverest 
and the best-educated of the Schuyler sisters, Angelica mentally 
was the kind of woman that Alexander Hamilton most admired. 
The dignified, charming Mrs. Church, he knew, had had the 
advantage of attending a fashionable seminary at New Ro- 
chelle, the best school for young ladies in America, while his 
Betsy, caring more for domestic matters than for books and 
learning, had remained at home to help her mother. Betsy's 
school years had been few. 

A question rose in Alexander's mind. Had he seen Angelica 
first, and had Angelica been free, might he have preferred her 
to Betsy? Quickly, he dismissed the thought. Angelica was 
married, and he was engaged to her sister. Dark-eyed Betsy, 
with her olive skin and long, thick black hair, was not at all 
hard to look at. She just seemed plain when compared with her 
more beautiful sisters. But Betsy had the best disposition of the 
Schuyler girls and a hearty charm all her own. Colonel Hamil- 
ton was well content. 

As the wedding guests assembled, the Pastures, long accus- 
tomed to lavish entertaining, outdid itself in hospitality. The 
festivities began with all the splendor that rich and important 
parents can give to a marriage of which they heartily approve, 
For three nights before the ceremony, the young people danced 
in the wide upper hall, decorated with holly and lighted by 
dozens of wax candles, until three in the morning. 

Never had Betsy's dark eyes shone so gloriously as when, 
on the fourteenth of December, 1780, Dominie Westerlo made 
her Alexander Hamilton's wife. 

The marriage was solemnized before the carved mantel in 
the blue drawing room. The bride wore white, which con- 
trasted well with her olive skin. Her shining black hair was 
hidden beneath a towering white wig, from which hung a lace 
veil that had belonged to her grandmother, Angelica Living- 
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ston Van Rensselaer. To please his bride, Colonel Hamilton 
was married, not in uniform, but in a black velvet coat, white 
satin knee-breeches, white silk stockings, and rhinestone shoe 
buckles, the wedding gift of Lafayette. Hamilton even bowed 
to the current fashion which he disliked and wore a wig with 
a queue. 

"As they have given and pledged their troth, each to the 
other," the dominie intoned solemnly, "I pronounce that they 
are man and wife." He lifted his hand for the benediction. 

Betsy turned from her husband's embrace to cry in a happy 
voice, "The next kiss for Mama!" 

She ran into Catherine Schuyler's open arms. Then there 
was a kiss for Papa, who fairly radiated his satisfaction and 
relief. 

Odd, Philip Schuyler thought, that Elizabeth, who had 
worried him the most of all his daughters, should be the one 
to marry properly. Although she had promised to behave, 
these last days he had kept an eye on her. There was no telling 
at what moment Betsy might yield to the romantic fashion of 
the times and climb out of her window at night, as Angelica 
had done. Now all danger was past. General Schuyler and his 
wife, moving happily among their guests, forgot the disap- 
pointment of Angelica's elopement in the joy of this dignified 
wedding under their roof. 

Never had there been a more attractive couple. The groom 
of twenty-three, rosy and fair as a Scot, was all self-assurance 
and energy. The bride, three inches shorter, and seven months 
younger, was a spirited gypsy, made docile and tender by love. 
As the guests filed up to wish the young couple happiness, 
everyone agreed that it was a beautiful wedding. 

The penniless lad from the West Indies had come far to be 
able to enter so distinguished a family. As Elizabeth Schuyler's 
husband, Alexander Hamilton no longer need worry about his 
lack of social position. Yet, as a bridegroom, he stood on his 
own achievements. Not a single eye-witness who wrote about 
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the wedding hinted that Hamilton had married above himself. 
He had no such idea, nor had the Schuylers. 

After the wedding banquet, the guests ladies in rich bro- 
cades, gentlemen in powdered wigs, satin knee-breeches and 
silver shoe buckles danced the night through. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, dancing with Peggy Schuyler, caught sight of the 
bride standing, for a moment, alone. He stopped in mid-dance. 

"Will you excuse me, Peg?" Without waiting for her con- 
sent, the patroon strode off. 

When he reached Betsy's side, his face grew serious. 
"Betsy " Stephen took her hand. "I want to ask one thing. 
Then I'll never speak to you like this again. Are you happy?" 

"Oh, completely! " Her eyes sought a spot near the punch 
bowl. There Alexander Hamilton stood with Lafayette, Lau- 
rens and Fish, who were toasting the success of his marriage. 

Stephen's gaze followed hers. "I'm afraid for you, Betsy. 
You love him too much. I couldn't bear it," he said tenderly, 
"if Hamilton didn't make you happy." 



Ten 



A Sckuylcr Son4n-Law 



.February 16, 1781, began like any other day at George "Wash- 
ington's New Windsor headquarters, just to the north of West 
Point. Life in the humble Dutch farmhouse -was full of worries 
for the General, full of hard work for his aides. 

At his desk in the little room that served as both his office 
and bedroom, Alexander Hamilton composed a letter of in- 
struction to the commissary department. In a chair near the 
window, Betsy sat sewing. She was finishing the last of a dozen 
silk shirts for her husband. 

It did seem absurd, Mrs. Hamilton thought, to spend hours 
putting tiny stitches in garments that Alexander would wear 
under his uniform. But Colonel Hamilton, the best dressed of 
Washington's staff, was meticulous about his clothes the fit 
of his right satin breeches, the exact length of a lace ruffle over 
his graceful hands. Her husband's fastidiousness made Betsy 
more careful about her own appearance. Since her marriage, 
she had grown slimmer. Hamilton admired a trim figure. No 
longer did his wife indulge in the rich pastries and hot breads 
of which she was fond. She wanted with all her heart to please 
her exacting husband. 

And Mrs. Alexander Hamilton was succeeding. Two months 
after their marriage, her trousseau dresses were already too 
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large for her. Betsy sighed, remembering how she had hoped 
to wear these gowns on a honeymoon to Europe. Papa would 
have been only too happy to send her and Alexander abroad, 
at his expense. But Hamilton's early dependence on the charity 
of his mother's relatives made him sensitive about accepting 
financial help. 

"We'll go to Europe only if Congress sends me," he told 
Betsy firmly. And from Albany, on December nineteenth, five 
days after his wedding, George Washington's absent aide wrote 
him: "Mrs. Hamilton presents her respectful compliments to 
Mrs. Washington and yourself. After the holidays, we shall be 
at headquarters." 

So their honeymoon was brief. Two weeks at the Pastures, 
and the young Hamiltons were riding down the Hudson River 
Valley in raw January weather, over roads a foot deep in snow, 
to New Windsor. Alexander returned to a drudgery he hated 
the more after having escaped from it for three enchanted 
weeks. 

Since then the days had been trying ones for Washington's 
staff, struggling with a mass of correspondence, and often the 
victims of the full fury of a famous temper. 

"Well, that's done!" Hamilton rose from his desk. "I must 
take this letter to Tench." 

Betsy glanced up as her husband left the room. In the hall 
she heard someone say, "Hamilton, I would like to speak to 
you." It was General Washington's voice. "I will wait upon 
you immediately, sir," his aide replied, and continued down 
the stairs. Then, five minutes later, came the sound of angry 
voices. 

"Colonel Hamilton," George Washington shouted, "you 
have kept me waiting ten minutes. I must tell you, sir, you treat 
me with disrespect." 

"I am not conscious of it, sir," the younger man flared back, 
"but since you have thought it necessary to tell me so, we part." 

"Very well, sir, if it be your choice." 
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Alexander Hamilton strode into his room and slammed the 
door shut. His wife saw to her consternation that, far from 
looking crestfallen, he was jubilant. 

"It's come, the chance I've been waiting for!" Hamilton ex- 
claimed. "I'm through with this hateful job! Coming back 
from Tench's office, Lafayette stopped me for a minute on a 
matter of business. I found Washington in a rage, waiting for 
me at the top of the stairs. He says I kept him there ten min- 
utes. How absurd! I've stood enough. I told him I was leav- 
ing!" 

"Oh, darling, you can't " Betsy gasped. "What will Papa 
say? You must go to General Washington," she pleaded. "You 
must say you are sorry." 

That, Hamilton refused to do. He was determined to cut 
loose from a subordinate position he hated. That the incident 
that had finally caused the breach was trivial did not matter. 
He was free! When Tench Tilghman came to him in the Gen- 
eral's name, with what amounted to an apology, the most that 
Washington's favorite aide would promise was that he would 
remain until Harrison and Meade came back from their vaca- 
tions. 

When the return of the absent aides made it possible for him 
to hand in his formal resignation, it was with a light heart that 
Colonel Hamilton drove away from New Windsor with his 
wife, although he anticipated a stern rebuke from Betsy's 
father. But when the Hamiltons reached Albany, Philip 
Schuyler, always severe with his own children, greeted them 
warmly. He found few faults in his favorite son-in-law. 

Now that he had resigned as aide, Hamilton expected it 
would be easy for him to obtain the command of an infantry 
regiment. But General Washington refused to promote a 
former staff officer over regular officers of the line. Alexander 
Hamilton found himself out of the "family," out of the army, 
out of the war. 

Such was the situation when General and Mrs. Washington 
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came to the Pastures on March 4, 1781, to be godparents at a 
christening. To everyone's surprise, Mrs. Schuyler, at the age 
of forty-seven, had given birth to a fifth daughter. She was 
named Catherine for her mother. 

Kitty, as they called her, was christened by Dominie 
Westerlo with the George Washingtons, Margaret (Peggy) 
Schuyler and James Van Rensselaer (Mrs. Schuyler's younger 
brother) as godparents. During the festivities, Betsy, who 
hoped that Alexander might be content to remain out of the 
army, found her husband in earnest conversation with General 
Washington. The top of the little Colonel's head almost 
reached His Excellency's chin, as he pleaded with Washington 
for service in the field. 

"No, there's jealousy enough already! I cannot add to it by 
pushing a staff officer into a line command over the heads of 
deserving men." General Washington put his hand on his ex- 
aide's shoulder. "Come back to the family, my dear boy. I 
need you." 

Hamilton shook his head. He had had enough of "the 
groveling position of clerk." 

Nor did Betsy's husband want to go to Congress, as his. 
father-in-law suggested. He was not yet ready for a political 
career. The war was nearly over. He wanted military glory 
while it was still possible to get it. So when summer came,. 
Colonel Hamilton slipped away from his bride to rejoin the 
army, then at Dobbs Ferry, and to plead once more for active 
service. 

In the end Washington agreed to give him a command. The 
army was going south in a joint operation with the French 
against Cornwallis. Hamilton's regiment of infantry would be 
attached to the division of Lafayette. 

"Though I know you would be happy to hear that I rejected 
this proposal," he wrote Betsy, who had little sympathy with her 
husband's military ambitions, "it is a pleasure my reputation would 
not permit me to afford you. I accepted the command." 
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Alexander Hamilton had achieved his heart's desire. Nicho- 
las Fish, an old college friend, would be one of his officers. He 
would be on the field of battle with Lafayette and Laurens. 
He fairly quivered with excitement to be off. But he remem- 
bered that he had a wife who was pregnant and who would 
worry about him. So in August, as he prepared to leave with- 
out even a farewell meeting, Alexander wrote Betsy and as- 
sured her that honor and duty alone had called him to Virginia: 

A part of the army, my dear girl, is going to Virginia, and I 
must be separated at a much greater distance from my beloved 
wife. I cannot announce the necessity, without feeling everything 
that a fond husband can feel. I am unhappy; I am unhappy beyond 
expression, because I am to be so remote from you. ... I am 
miserable, because I know you will be. ... But I cannot ask per- 
mission to visit you. . . . I must go without seeing you I must go 
without embracing you alas! I must go. 

Actually, Hamilton was hiding his eagerness to be off. From 
Maryland, on the way to Yorktown, Virginia, he wrote again 
to the young wife who prayed daily for his safe return: 

Yesterday, my lovely wife, I wrote to you, inclosing you a letter 
in one to your father. Tomorrow we embark for Yorktown. I 
cannot refuse myself the pleasure of writing you a few lines. Con- 
stantly uppermost in my thoughts and affections, I am happy only 
when my moments are devoted to some office that respects you. I 
would give the world to be able to tell you all I feel, but consult 
your own heart and you will know mine. . . . Early in Novem- 
ber, as I promised you, we shall certainly meet. Cheer yourself 
with this idea, and with the assurance of never more being sepa- 
rated. 

Every day confirms me in the intention of renouncing public 
life, and devoting myself wholly to you. Let others waste their 
time and their tranquility in vain pursuit of power and glory; be 
it my object to be happy in a quiet retreat with my better angel. 

Betsy put down this letter to stare, wretched and heartsick, 
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before her. Alexander didn't mean a word of it! It was true 
then. Everything Aunt Gertrude had said all of Mrs. Ross' 
acid hints they were all true. Alexander didn't love her, not 
really. Married only eight months, he wanted to go off to war. 
He wanted to be again with his army friends, Lafayette, Fish 
and Laurens. Did he want to get away from her, his wife? 

Poor Betsy was overwrought, full of wild imaginings. Four 
months pregnant, she felt the heat and tension of that sultry 
August of 1781. The war was being waged in the South. But 
along the northern frontier, the Tories were active. They were 
capturing prominent citizens and carrying them off to Canada 
for ransom. 

There had been several attempts by British agents to capture 
Philip Schuyler, both at Saratoga and in Albany, because of his 
influence over the Indians. Now the General was warned that 
another effort to kidnap him had been planned. A notorious 
Tory, John Waltemeyer, with a gang of Canadians and Indians, 
had been seen lurking about Albany for that purpose. When 
Angelica Church and her son Philip came for a visit, they found 
the Pastures guarded by six men constantly on duty, three by 
day and three by night. 

The warm evening of August seventh, the Schuylers sat in 
the lower hall, with all the doors open for air. Because of the 
heat, the servants had scattered. The guards of the day were 
asleep in the basement; the night watch lying out upon the cool 
grass, too far away to know what went on at the house. 

Prince entered the hall. Betsy heard the old Negro butler 
say to her father, "A man wishes to speak with you at the back 
gate, master." 

The unusual request aroused Philip's suspicions. "Quick, 
Prince, lock the doors," he ordered. "Blow out the lights. Call 
the guard." 

In the dark the family fled up the stairs to the attic. Looking 
out of a window, Schuyler saw that the house was surrounded 
by armed men. To summon his night watch, he fired a pistol 
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out of the window. 

Meanwhile, Prince had awakened the sleeping guards in the 
cellar. They rushed up to the back hall, where they had left 
their guns. They were gone. Angelica, afraid of an accident to 
her little son Philip, whom she found playing with them, had 
hidden the firearms. The men had no weapons but their fists. 
These they used manfully until they were overpowered and 
tied up by the Tories. 

Upstairs, Betsy and her family listened, trembling, as the 
intruders battered down the back door to the house and forced 
their way in. 

"Where's the baby?" Catherine Schuyler suddenly asked. 

In the excitement they found they had left Kitty below, in 
the lower hall. Frantic with terror, Mrs. Schuyler started for 
the stairs. Her husband barred her way. 

"I'll get her!" exclaimed Betsy. 

"No, I'll go!" Peggy cried, pushing Betsy back into her 
chair. 

Against her father's protest, Peggy slipped down the stairs, 
snatched her sleeping sister from a cradle, and fled up the stairs 
again, the baby in her arms. 

In the dining room the Tories were stuffing the family silver 
into bags. Glimpsing the slender figure on the staircase, an 
Indian hurled his tomahawk at Peggy. It missed her, lodging 
instead in the handrail, near the newel post. 

John Waltemeyer, mistaking Peggy for a servant, called 
out, "Wench, where's your master?" 

"Gone for help! " was her quick reply. 

Upstairs, General Schuyler thought of a ruse. As if speaking 
to a crowd of men, he yelled out the window, "Hurry, my 
brave fellows! I'm being attacked. Rescue me." 

Believing that a rescue party had come, the Tories hastily 
swept the silver from the sideboard and fled. They carried off 
with them to Canada three of the General's guards and most of 
the Schuyler plate. Later, the men were ransomed. The stolen 
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silver was never recovered. 

Peggy, who had rescued her baby sister at the risk of being 
tomahawked on her own staircase, enjoyed the role of family 
heroine. But the excitement had not done Betsy any good. 
Pale, heavy and languid, she lost her appetite; she could not 
sleep. By October, when word reached Albany that Cornwal- 
lis was hemmed in at Yorktown between the French fleet and 
a combined Franco- American army, Betsy was taut with fear. 
A decisive battle was imminent. And she had had no word 
from her husband. 

One evening Mrs. Ross was in the dining room, setting the 
table. A maid, who had been sent to the second floor to fetch 
some linen, came clattering down the stairs. 

"You'd better go up quick!" The girl rolled her eyes. "Mrs. 
Hamilton's had a letter from the Colonel. Somethin' terrible's 
happened to him, she says. I couldn't make out what, but she's 
carryin' on somethin' awful. In her condition, I'm scared." 

Mrs. Ross hurried up the stairs. 

Betsy was flung on the bed, her face wet with tears. She 
sobbed out what Hamilton had written in the letter clutched 
in her hand. At Yorktown, on the night of October fourteenth, 
Alexander Hamilton had tasted the thrilling moment of martial 
glory that he craved. Charging at the head of his regiment, he 
sprang from the stooped back of one of his soldiers to the 
parapet above, and led all the others in entering a redoubt. It 
was a quick victory, with only four wounded in Hamilton's 
command. But he could not resist boasting of his reckless 
bravery to Betsy: 

Two nights ago, my Eliza, my duty and my honor obliged me 
to take a step in which your happiness was too much risked. I 
commanded an attack upon one of the enemy's redoubts 

"The brute!" muttered Mrs. Ross. He should not have 
frightened her baby with such a letter. But she kept her anger 
to herself. There was no reason to be upset, Mrs. Ross spoke 
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reassuringly. Hadn't Colonel Hamilton written that he was 
safe? Why not let her bring up Betsy's supper on a tray? After 
a nice cup of hot soup she would feel better. 

Betsy refused to listen. "He'll be killed. I know it" She 
threw her arms convulsively about her old nurse. "Oh, I love 
him so! If he dies, it will kill me." 

Mrs. Ross held the sobbing girl close. "There, there, love, 
your husband will be coming home soon." 

She was right. At Yorktown, on October 19, 1781, Alexan- 
der Hamilton watched a long line of British soldiers and sailors 
lay down their arms. He decided to follow their example. Al- 
though peace was not to be declared for over a year, the war 
was won. Hamilton remembered that he was twenty-four, a 
married man with a baby on the way, and that he had a firm 
objection to being supported by his father-in-law. He knew 
what it meant for a child to be dependent on the charity of 
relatives. Grimly determined to provide for his own, he left 
the army and set out for Albany and the study of law. 

The day of his arrival, Betsy spent at the front window. A 
carriage drew up to the door and stopped. She saw Alexander 
step out. To her amazement, he looked well and happy. 

Betsy threw open the front door. She flung herself into her 
husband's arms, sobbing and trembling. 

"Why, sweetheart, what's the matter?" 

The matter! He was astonished that she was frantic with joy 
at his safe return. Didn't he realize what she had been through? 
She threw the words at him reproachfully, heedless of Hamil- 
ton's bewildered looks and the stares of the family servants. 

"How could you risk your life like that? How could you 
make me suffer so? How could you " 

Alexander patted her shoulder. "I'm sorry, Betsy. I hadn't 
any idea you'd be so upset. It was glorious as I stood on the 
parapet, the bullets whizzed about me . . ." His smile faded. 
He looked guilty and distressed. The intensity of his wife's 
love embarrassed him. 
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In October, 1781, another young veteran came to Albany 
to study law. Grandson of the famed Jonathan Edwards, and 
son of a president of Princeton College, Aaron Burr was as 
precociously keen-minded as Alexander Hamilton. Graduated 
from Princeton at sixteen, Burr had begun the study of law. 
But when the Revolution broke out, he slapped down his law 
books and was off with Benedict Arnold to invade Canada. 
Aaron Burr returned with citations for valor; served briefly 
on Washington's staff in New York City; and, more happily, 
as aide to General Putnam. In 1777 he was appointed lieutenant 
colonel of Malcolm's Regiment the youngest officer in the 
army to hold so high a rank. He suffered at Valley Forge; 
fought at Monmouth; and in 1779, in bad health, retired from 
the army and went back to his law studies. 

Now twenty-five, Colonel Burr was in Albany studying for 
the bar. There was a rule that candidates for examination must 
have spent three years in preparation. Before enlisting, Burr 
had had less than six months of law. But he had an advantage; 
he had the run of the Schuyler library. Alexander MacDougal 
of New York had given him a letter of introduction to Philip 
Schuyler: 

This will be handed to you by Lieutenant Colonel Burr, who 
goes to Albany to solicit license in our courts. Being a stranger 
in that part of the country, I beg leave by this to introduce him 
to you. He is a soldier, an officer, and a worthy citizen, and com- 
manded the advanced corp of the army in the southernmost part 
of this State in the winter of 1779, during which he discharged 
his duty with uncommon vigilance. I am persuaded by my knowl- 
edge of him he will merit every attention you may think proper to 
show him. 

General Schuyler was pleased to show Colonel Burr "every 
attention." He urged him to visit the Pastures and make use of 
his books, a large collection for the time. 

Entering her father's study late one afternoon, Elizabeth 
Hamilton came upon a young man, good-looking in spite of his 
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small stature, his large head and big mouth. As he rose from a 
chair in the shadows, book in hand, Betsy mistook him for her 
husband. He looked very much like Alexander Hamilton. 

"Darling! " she exclaimed. 

"Thanks for the endearment." Burr smiled mockingly. "Un- 
fortunately I'm not your handsome Alexander, only a poor 
copy." 

Mrs. Hamilton overcame her blushing confusion. They 
chatted briefly. After that she often saw Aaron Burr consult- 
ing the books that her father had placed at his disposal. Soon, 
oddly enough, she caught herself disliking him. Burr was a 
well-bred youth, in many ways a fascinating one. But there 
was something crafty about him, an insincerity, that honest, 
straight-forward Elizabeth Hamilton found displeasing. 

One January night Betsy, undressing for bed, voiced her 
feelings to her husband. "I don't like the sly, insolent way Burr 
talks about you. I wish Papa wouldn't let him come here so 
much." 

"Oh, Aaron's all right. Unscrupulous, of course. But harm- 
less enough, if you keep an eye on him." 

"But, darling, he's jealous of you." 

"Nonsense! " Hamilton shrugged impatiently. "Betsy, you're 
getting full of the silliest notions! " 

He laughed off her fears. He had known Burr casually in 
the army, and liked him well enough. He could see nothing 
sinister in Burr's behavior. 

Their room was unbearably cold that winter night. Sitting 
huddled on the bed, shivering, Betsy saw her husband glancing 
at her with a worried expression. She set her chin stubbornly. 
In spite of anything she could do, however, her lips trembled. 

"Betsy! Good heavens, what are you crying about? Aaron 
Burr?" 

She blinked back the tears. "I just don't feel well." 

"Shall I get Dr. Bard? Is it time?" 

She shook her head. 
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Later, in the darkened room, Aaron Burr's name still hovered 
between them. For Hamilton, annoyed with what he con- 
sidered to be his wife's hysteria, had settled down for the night 
with but a cold peck on Betsy's cheek. She lay beside him, 
locked in misery. 

Dawn was streaking the sky over the Hudson when Betsy 
leaned over and touched her husband's shoulder. "Alexander! " 

His eyes flew open. 

"Get up " There was fear in her voice. 

"What's the matter?" He sat up. In the dim light, her face 
was strained and queer. 

"Go for Dr. Bard! Please hurry." 

For a long time after that everything was a blur to Betsy. 
It was evening before it was all over. She came back from a 
strange world to familiar outlines her eagle-topped mirror, 
the dresser below, and the windows with their view of the 
Hudson. Weakly, she turned her head. Dr. Samuel Bard stood 
by the bed. He leaned down and spoke: 

"YouVe a beautiful baby, Mrs. Hamilton. A fine, healthy 
boy." 

The date was January 22, 1782. They named the first born 
son, according to the Schuyler family custom, for his grand- 
father Philip. 



Eleven 



Little House of Their Own 



With the birth of a son, it was more urgent than ever that 
Alexander Hamilton earn a living. Time was pressing. The 
legislature had disbarred all Tory lawyers in New York State. 
Since most of the older men with lucrative practices had 
guessed wrong and fallen under the Tory ban, the Patriot 
lawyers had the field to themselves. 

In Albany, two fledgling attorneys, both in their middle 
twenties, hurried to get into paying practice Hamilton, be- 
cause he hated even this temporary dependence upon his 
father-in-law; Burr, because he had fallen in love with the 
charming widow of a British army officer and wanted to marry 
her. 

Betsy was profoundly content. Alexander continued to re- 
sist her father's efforts to interest him in a political career. A 
law practice, his wife and his little son seemed all that Alexander 
Hamilton wanted. 

"You cannot imagine how domestic I am growing," he wrote to 
Meade. "I lose all taste for the pursuits of ambition. I sigh for 
nothing but the company of my wife and my baby. The ties of 
duty alone, or imagined duty, keep me from renouncing public 
life altogether. It is, however, probable I may not any longer be 
engaged in it. Betsy is so fond of your family that she proposes 
to form a match between her boy and your girl." 
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For the first time, the orphan from the West Indies had a 
real home. He reveled in it. And, as a proud father, he had 
to brag about his seven-months-old son. The attractions of 
this young suitor for Meade's daughter, Hamilton playfully 
describes: 

He is a fine young gentleman, the most agreeable in his con- 
versation of any I ever knew, nor less remarkable for his intelli- 
gence and sweetness of temper. It is agreed on all hands that he is 
handsome; his features are good; his attitude, in sitting, is, by 
connoisseurs, esteemed graceful; and he has a method of waving his 
hand that announces the future orator. He stands, however, rather 
awkwardly. As his legs have not the delicate slimness of his father's, 
it is feared he may never excel as much in dancing, which is prob- 
ably the only accomplishment in which he will not be a model. 

How happy they were! Yet, Betsy thought, there was such 
a big family at the Pastures, and nearly always guests. She and 
Alexander were seldom alone with their child. How wonderful 
it would be when they could have a little home of their own! 

One day the young Hamiltons sat in the upper hall at the 
Pastures. Alexander was studying law and rocking Philip's 
cradle with his foot. Putting down his Blackstone, he turned to 
Betsy, sewing nearby. 

"I saw a house down by the river front today," he said. "I 
don't know whether it's anything you'd want, Betsy, but it's 
furnished and has a garden. Perhaps we could rent it." 

"You mean " She could scarcely trust her voice. "You 
mean, before you're admitted to the bar?" 

"Yes, if you like the place." 

"But we've no money." 

"Oh, we'll manage!" Alexander Hamilton could always 
shrug off money matters. "We need a house of our own, now 
we have a baby." He smiled proudly down at his handsome 
son. 

Betsy knew they could not afford a house of their own on 
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their small income. But she shut her eyes, content with the utter 
bliss of the moment. 

The day Hamilton showed her the shabby little house, he 
was apologetic. But Betsy smiled at him reassuringly. She 
could not imagine finding fault with any home that Alexander 
had chosen. Climbing the rickety steps to a sagging porch, her 
hand in his, Betsy felt a surge of confidence. Everything would 
be different when they were alone, just the two of them and 
the baby. Not even the sight of the small, dark rooms, with 
their dingy furnishings and the discolored wallpaper, could 
quell the joy that swelled in her heart. Nor the thought of what 
Angelica would say should she see the worn carpeting and the 
grimy curtains at the windows. 

"Do you like it?" Hamilton asked. 

"I love it! " Already Betsy was planning how to paint and 
repaper the rooms. 

When they moved in, the house was homelike and charm- 
ing. There were fresh curtains; new rugs and gay spreads on 
the beds; a desk for Alexander, with plenty of sand and fresh 
quills; and shelves for his many books. 

Proudly Betsy surveyed her work. "It's so nice to have a 
separate room for Philip," she said, turning to Hamilton, her 
eyes aglow. 

"I forgot to tell you, dear, there won't be a separate room 
for the baby. Troup is going to live with us." 

"He is? Why? " Betsy's voice seemed to come from far away. 

It was necessary, Alexander explained. His old college 
friend, Robert Troup, already an established lawyer, had 
agreed to make his home with them and tutor him in his studies. 
For Hamilton must hurry to start his career. Although the war 
was not yet actually over, hordes of ambitious young men were 
quitting the army. The law profession would soon be crowded. 

Big, genial Bob Troup was always underfoot, but he did 
help to pay expenses. Betsy had to admit the wisdom of having 
Troup live with them. Alexander Hamilton would soon be 
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making an income. But at present, having refused help from 
his father-in-law again and again, he had only half the arrears 
of his army pay. 

Fortunately, Betsy had been trained by her mother to be an 
economical Dutch housewife. In General and Mrs. Schuyler, 
Alexander Hamilton had found loving parents, who tried to 
make him forget that he had ever been a homeless orphan. The 
dairies and orchards of their Saratoga farm furnished the larder 
of the little house on the Albany waterfront with many neces- 
sities about which Betsy said nothing. Her husband was too 
busy to wonder how they could afford them. 

Bob Troup moved into the Hamiltons' house in April. For 
three months the two friends devoted long hours to the study 
of law. Methodically, as Alexander had crammed knowledge 
into his head at King's, he pored over legal tomes, preparing 
himself for the examination for the bar with the concentration 
with which he devoted himself to everything he did. All day 
and half the night he paced up and down, reading, muttering 
aloud. As he memorized texts and decisions, Hamilton jotted 
down the important points to fix them in his mind, and wrote 
a little textbook as he went along. It was so well done that it 
was used by several generations of law students. 

At the end of four months, Alexander Hamilton was ad- 
mitted to the bar. That a few months' study of the law should 
qualify an attorney was not as remarkable as it might seem. 
The rule of three years' study was a mere formality. The 
January before, Aaron Burr had received his license to practice, 
with no greater preparation. 

However, Alexander was not able to begin making money 
as he had planned. That summer of 1782, he was elected to the 
New York legislature, and almost at the same time, because 
he was Philip Schuyler's son-in-law, a delegate to Congress. 
Betsy's father was so determined to get her husband into 
national politics that he gave up his own seat in Congress to 
him. Hamilton did not wish to go to Congress. But his father- 
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in-law persuaded him that by entering into the political ac- 
tivities in Philadelphia he could do much to strengthen that 
feeble body. 

While Alexander was in Poughkeepsie, attending the legis- 
lature, Betsy sent baby Philip to the Pastures to be cared for 
by Mrs. Ross, and went alone to visit Martha Washington at 
Newburgh. The Washingtons were living in the Hasbrouck 
house, a stone cottage standing on a high bank of the Hudson, 
overlooking a beautiful bay and lofty highlands beyond. 

Mornings, Elizabeth Hamilton worked with her hostess in 
the flower garden, planted and cultivated by Martha's own 
hands. She rode with the Washingtons in a barge down the 
river to the camp of the French troops, beyond Peekskill, 
where General and Mrs. Washington, and Mrs. Hamilton were 
entertained for several days by the commander of the foreign 
regiments, the Vicomte de Noailles. There Betsy met the 
young Irish woman Mary McCauley, called "Molly Pitcher," 
because at the Battle of Monmouth she had carried water to 
the wounded soldiers. When her husband was overcome by the 
heat, she took his place at the cannon. "Captain Molly," as the 
troops called her, was living near West Point at this time. She 
came to call on Mrs. Hamilton, dressed in a sergeant's jacket 
over her petticoats, a cocked hat on her mop of red hair* 

Madame Schuyler died at the Flatts on August 28, 1782, in 
her eighty-third year, still a staunch Loyalist. Betsy felt that 
with Aunt's passing the last of old Dutch Albany was gone. 
In the autumn, John Laurens was killed in a petty skirmish in 
the South. Hamilton loved Laurens dearly. He never ceased to 
mourn the loss of his best friend. 

November came and Alexander Hamilton left to attend 
Congress. Philip Schuyler was so pleased to get his son-in-law 
into national politics that he drove Hamilton two-thirds of the 
distance to Philadelphia, thus saving him a long ride in an un- 
comfortable stagecoach. The baby was too young to travel, 
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so Betsy remained in her old room at the Pastures, where Mrs. 
Ross served as nurse for young Philip Hamilton as she had for 
all the Schuyler babies. 

Betsy and her mother often sat in the old nursery Kitty at 
Catherine's knee, Philip in Betsy's arms. It was fun having her 
mother with a child as young as her own. It made Mama more 
like an older sister. 

Papa was having his troubles bringing up a second brood of 
children. Sweet, gentle Catherine Schuyler had to act as a 
constant buffer and peacemaker between her husband and her 
three sons, for neither of their schoolmasters, the Reverend Mr. 
Drummond or John Addison, had been able to curb the boys' 
high spirits. 

Nine-year-old Rensselaer, the handsomest of the Schuyler 
sons, was especially mischievous. As a punishment, his father 
made the boy copy out long passages from William Smith's 
History of New York. His copying covered so many pages 
that, when friends asked Rensselaer what he was doing, he 
replied, "Writing a history of New York." 

It was understood that Alexander Hamilton's stay in public 
life would be brief. One session of Congress, then he was 
anxious to get to New York City and begin making a living. In 
this mood he wrote to Lafayette in France: 

I have been employed for the last ten months in rocking the 
cradle and studying the art of fleecing my neighbors. I am now a 
graceful counsellor-at-law, and shall soon be a grave member of 
Congress. I am going to throw away a few months more in public 
life, and then retire, a simple citizen and pater familias. You see 
the disposition I am in. You are condemned to run the race of 
ambition all your life. I am already tired of the career, and dare 
to leave it. 

On November 25, 1782, Congressman Hamilton attended 
his first session of Congress. He listened in disgust as the mem- 
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bers argued, each about the rights of his own state, with hardly 
a thought of national problems. Only six of the thirteen states 
had any delegates present. Hardly one of them was fully 
represented. So low had Congress sunk in the public estima- 
tion, that few men of ability wanted to waste their time in 
Philadelphia. 

But Alexander Hamilton had come to Congress for a definite 
purpose to fight for a federal government financially inde- 
pendent of the states, and thus strong enough really to govern. 
Sharing his views was a small, frail congressman from Virginia, 
James Madison. Against Hamilton and Madison were George 
Clinton, first governor of New York, and his friends, who 
preferred a loose confederation of independent states. 

Although he was repeatedly defeated by the states' rights 
faction, Congressman Hamilton gained personal prestige from 
his vigorous fight. Philip Schuyler, in Philadelphia to watch the 
struggle, felt he had made no mistake in his son-in-law. He 
wrote proudly to Betsy in Albany: "Participate afresh in the 
satisfaction I experience from the connection you have made 
with my beloved Hamilton. He affords me satisfaction too 
exquisite for expression. . . ." 

Peggy and Cornelia, visiting Mrs. Church, were equally 
proud of their "dear brother." Angelica showered Betsy's hus- 
band with invitations to her fine home in Philadelphia. John 
Barker Church, commissary for Rochambeau, and later as- 
sociated with General Jeremiah Wadsworth in feeding and 
supplying the Continental Army, was growing rich. Church 
had made a fortune off the French troops. 

Hamilton found Betsy's older sister even more fascinating 
than he had at the wedding. But he was too busy in Congress to 
do more than drink a few cups of tea with Mrs. Church in her 
elegant drawing room. Alexander Hamilton was not the only 
person to be charmed by Angelica. One of the great belles of 
her day, she was popular with both men and women. James 
McHenry wrote Hamilton from Philadelphia: 
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I have been a second time on the point of gaining immortality 
by a fever. It seized me after the arrival of the French troops here, 
and has only permitted me to come abroad a few days since Mrs. 
Church & Miss Peggy are with us. Of course you will think I have 
been often with them. I must tell you something of your relations. 
Mr. Church is the mere man of business; and, I am informed, has 
riches enough to make the longest life very comfortable. Mrs. 
Church is a fine woman. She charms in all companies. No one has 
seen her, of either sex, who has not been pleased with her. Peggy, 
though perhaps a finer woman, is not generally thought so. Her 
own sex are apprehensive that she considered them poor things, 
as Swift's Vanessa did, and they, in return, do not scruple to be 
displeased. In short, Peggy, to be admired as she ought, has only 
to please the men less and the ladies more. Tell her so. 

Cute, pert Peggy "that young wild flirt from Albany, 
full of glee & apparently desirous of matrimony," Harrison 
Gray Otis describes her had flocks of suitors, Stephen Van 
Rensselaer among them, of course. That year of 1782, at 
eighteen, the patroon had graduated from Harvard. He was 
now back in Albany, paying ardent court to Margaret 
Schuyler, in spite of her father's unreasonable objections. 

Peggy seemed unable to make up her mind which of her 
suitors she loved. By Mrs. Schuyler, who was on a motherly 
visit to Mrs. Church in Philadelphia, she sent a letter to Colonel 
Dyer Wadsworth, begging him to remember that he "has 
many friends in this part of the world, one in particular. Don't 
forget your promise to send your picture. There is no im- 
propriety " 

After six months in Congress, Alexander Hamilton found 
himself the only one of New York's five delegates left in 
Philadelphia. He notified Governor Clinton that another man 
must be sent to relieve him. Hamilton wanted to go home. He 
had a wife and child to support. He was impatient to move his 
family to New York City. The sleepy little Dutch town of 
Albany was not the proper place in which to build up a suc- 
cessful law practice. 
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When another delegate arrived in Philadelphia to take his 
place, Hamilton returned to Albany. But he and Betsy re- 
mained at the Pastures until the end of November, 1783, wait- 
ing for the British to evacuate New York. 

One evening, as they sat with Betsy's family in the lower 
hall of the mansion, Alexander stared dejectedly before him. 

"I've never known you to be so quiet, my boy," Philip 
Schuyler said. "What's the matter?" 

"I was taking stock of my six months in Congress. I wasted 
my time, sir. What did I accomplish? The States continue 
strong; Congress without power, without respect " 

"But you've made a name for yourself! The financier, the 
merchant, the manufacturer all who want a strong national 
government will turn to you, my dear Hamilton, as their 
spokesman." 

Betsy saw Peggy get up. As she passed Alexander, Peggy 
bent over and whispered into his ear, "Keep Papa talking for 
an hour, dear Brother, I beg of you!" 

What an odd remark, thought Betsy, as her sister ran off 
upstairs. Then, come to think of it, how queerly Peggy had 
acted all week. That morning, Betsy had come upon her blond 
sister hauling a small trunk down from the attic. 

What was Peggy up to? Fifteen minutes later, as Betsy 
glanced through the open door into the northeast sitting room, 
she saw an amazing sight. 

Something very strange was going on just outside one of 
the sitting room windows. A pair of small, red slippers lowered 
into view and dangled there a moment beyond the glass panes. 
The feet were f ofiowed by a pair of lovely, slim legs, while 
Betsy watched, gasping. Then, to her amazement, a whirl of 
skirts and the rest of Peggy dropped briefly into view beyond 
the window and disappeared. 

"I'll be back." Betsy hastily excused herself. 

Hurrying into the sitting room, she peered from the window 
just in time to see Peggy pick herself up from the ground on 
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which she had landed and brush her skirts off. Then, after look- 
ing around cautiously to see if her drop from the window had 
been seen, she gave a low whistle. When the answer came, 
Betsy caught her breath. In the old days how often had Stephen 
Van Rensselaer whistled to her like that! It couldn't be anyone 
else. 

A minute later Betsy saw the patroon step from the shadows 
and seize Peggy's hand. The lovers ran swiftly to where a 
chaise-and-pair waited. They jumped into the carriage, and 
were driven away. 

Betsy's astonished expression changed to a smile. Turning 
back to rejoin her unsuspecting family, she met Hamilton, who 
had come after his wife. 

"You, my precious, were told to keep Papa occupied, talk- 
ing for an hour." Betsy patted her husband's rosy cheek. "I've 
just seen something that's going to make him terribly angry. 
Peggy's gone out of the window, like Angelica. She and 
Stephen have eloped! " 



Twelve 



Rival Lawyers 



JLhe sun streaming into the courtroom lighted Elizabeth 
Hamilton's rapt face as she sat, her dark eyes fixed with loving 
attention upon her husband. Attorney Hamilton stood facing 
the jury, with his clerk, Balthazar de Heart, seated at the 
counsel's table before him. 

In the witness box slouched the defendant, a rich, unpopular 
Tory, whose glum expression showed he was reconciled to 
accepting an unfavorable verdict. A Patriot widow had in- 
voked the Trespass Act against him, newly passed to make it 
hard for Loyalists. She claimed that the Tory owed her rent 
for the use of her house during the British occupation of New 
York City. Surely a Patriot jury would side with a poor, 
Patriot widow, who sought back rent and justice from a man 
who was little better than a traitor! 

Alexander Hamilton was known as the ablest lawyer in 
New York. Aaron Burr was his only rival as leader of the city's 
bar. Hamilton's connection with any case was enough to draw 
a flock of onlookers. But already, in the crowded courtroom, 
spectators were putting on their coats and making ready to go 
home. The trial of Rutgers vs. Waddington seemed to be 
about over. 

"They say," a man murmured to the small, brunette lady 
beside him, not suspecting she was Mrs. Hamilton, "that 
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Alexander Hamilton never loses a case which he personally 
defends. But this time it looks as though he's beaten." 

Betsy was afraid so, too. 

But the attorney for the defense, a born fighter, was not yet 
ready to call quits. Slim and erect, his neatly powdered hair 
drawn back into a black bag tied with ribbons, Counselor 
Hamilton faced the judge. "May it please Your Honor " 
When he spoke, there was silence in the courtroom. The 
spectators sank back in their seats. 

An hour later, in the room hushed except for Hamilton's 
clear voice, which he seldom raised, the audience had forgotten 
their impatience to get home. " since the tenant had already 
been obliged to pay the military rent," the defense attorney 
concluded his convincing appeal, "I maintain this woman has 
no claim against my client. With this point, Your Honor, I 
rest my case." And Mr. Hamilton sat down. 

The jury was quickly charged. When, within ten minutes, 
they brought in a verdict in favor of the Tory, there were nods 
of approval on all sides. 

Smiling proudly, Elizabeth Hamilton went to join her hus- 
band. He was surrounded by admirers, among them Aaron 
Burr. 

"My dear Hamilton, must you always be on the side of the 
rich and the well-born?" Burr smiled his sly smile. "You'll 
make yourself unpopular. Don't you know we've had a 
revolution? In the future, it's the masses who will govern." 

Mr. Burr was waxing sarcastic. Betsy knew that he also took 
Tory business. Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr often 
appeared as associated counsel on the same side of an argument. 
Hamilton was the more learned, the more long-winded 
speaker. When they met, as they often did, on opposite sides 
of a case, Burr could say as much in half an hour as it took 
Hamilton two hours to establish. 

Aaron Burr was one year older than Alexander Hamilton, 
and one inch shorter. But standing together in the courtroom, 
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they seemed to be two separate styles of the same model. Both 
short, lean men Burr was dark skinned, Hamilton, fair. Burr's 
hazel eyes were as bright as Hamilton's blue ones. His hair was 
brown; Hamilton's, auburn. But both young men concealed 
the color of their hair with powder. Both were vivacious, 
handsome, ambitious. Both were extremely dignified, as is 
often the case with small men; and in dress, the greatest dandies 
of their time. 

A gallant with the ladies, Mr. Burr complimented Mrs. 
Hamilton on her spring bonnet, made of violets, as they 
walked out of the courthouse together. Aaron had married 
his Tory widow, Mrs. Theodosia Prevost. She waited in their 
carriage to drive home with him. Betsy stopped to chat with 
her. 

It was strange, Betsy thought, that a man so fond of pretty 
girls as Aaron Burr had been should have chosen for a wife a 
plain woman, ten years his senior a widow with two sons, an 
invalid with little money and few personal charms. But Betsy 
liked Theodosia Burr. And her opinion of Aaron was raised by 
his marriage to such a bright, intelligent woman. 

Aaron's wife had their year-old daughter on her lap. "Isn't 
Theodosia the smartest, most beautiful child in the world?" 
boasted Theo's proud father. 

"Indeed, she is; and dear Theodosia" Mrs. Hamilton 
turned to Burr's wife "remember that you and Aaron are 
dining with us next week. My sister Margaret and her husband 
are to be with us." 

The Burrs and the Hamiltons often dined together, al- 
though the Burrs did not go out much socially. With warm 
good-bys, the two leading lawyers of New York drove off 
over the cobbled streets to their homes on Wall Street the 
Burrs, to a house next door but one from City Hall; the Hamil- 
tons, to 58 Wall Street, almost opposite the Burrs. 

It was April of 1784. New York, a fast-growing town of 
twenty-two thousand people, that had pushed its way for 
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more than a mile up Broadway, was struggling to rise from the 
charred ruins left by the British. It was a shabby city, showing 
the scars of seven years of military occupation. Only Wall 
Street and Broadway boasted some pavement and were dimly 
lighted by a few oil lamps. The side streets were dark and 
unpaved, quagmires of mud in the rain. 

The Hamiltons' red brick house, at the corner of Wall and 
Broad Streets, served as both office and home. Its drawing 
room, furnished with pieces lent to them from the Pastures, 
looked out on quiet, tree-shaded Wall Street, then a fashion- 
able thoroughfare of private homes, each with a garden behind. 
At the end of the street were the ruins of Trinity Church, 
burned by the British during the war. 

On the day when Stephen and Peggy Van Rensselaer were 
expected at the Hamiltons', wood fires blazed in all the rooms. 
Starched white curtains hung at the windows, and the furniture 
shone with polishing. It was the first time Betsy had seen the 
Van Rensselaers since their elopement, for they had been on 
a prolonged honeymoon. Everything must be just right for 
these loved guests. Betsy had set the table herself, and spent an 
hour showing Gussie, their one hired girl (Hamilton refused 
to own a slave) , exactly how the meal must be served. 

By two o'clock all was ready. Betsy looked around with 
satisfaction. Not even Angelica could have found a thing to 
criticize. Or could she? Her elegant older sister could always 
find plenty of flaws in poor Betsy. But Angelica was thousands 
of miles away. The war over, the Churches had gone to Europe 
to live. They were in Paris, where John Church and Jeremiah 
Wadsworth were settling their accounts for supplying the 
French troops that had fought in America. 

Betsy went upstairs to give the baby his supper. How aw- 
ful if he should howl tonight! But Philip was behaving. He 
downed his gruel, and amiably allowed his mother to put him 
to bed. Kissing her beloved child, who had inherited his 
father's good looks, Betsy hurried to dress. 
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She was pleased to see that her old blue satin with a kerchief 
of white gauze looked fresh and becoming. Just how this made- 
over trousseau dress would look to Angelica, who wore the 
latest French fashions, was another matter. Betsy picked up the 
letter Mrs. Church had sent her from Paris on January 27, 
1784: 

Dear Sister: I have written to you twice since I have been at 
Paris, but have not received a line from you or Col Hamilton. I 
intended to have called my little girl Eliza after Church's mother, 
but she thinks Angelica a prettier name. Mr. Church is also of that 
opinion. But I promise that the next girl I make shall be called 
Betsy. 

I should like Paris if it was nearer to America, for I have a very- 
agreeable set of acquaintances. Mrs. Jay lives in a small house, about 
half a mile from Paris. The Americans have the pleasure to drink 
tea with her once a week. Mr. Franklin (Benjamin Franklin) has 
the gravel. He desires to return to America. They talk of Papa or 
Col. Hamilton as his successor. How would you like to cross the 
Atlantic? Is your lord a Knight of the Cincinnati? It has made a 
wonderful noise here, but the order will probably exist in France 
when it will be neglected in America. 

Will you send me the newspapers regularly instead of sending 
me fruit, for it is generally spoiled, and the trouble getting it thro, 
the custom house is immense. But the papers must be those that 
contain your husband's writings. Adieu, my dear, embrace your 
master for me, and tell him that I envy you the fame of so clever 
a husband, one who writes so well: God bless him, and may he 
long continue to be the friend and brother of your affectionate 

ANGELICA. 

P.S. Tell Colonel Hamilton, if he does not write to me, I shall be 
very angry. A.C. 

At the sound of voices downstairs, Betsy put aside her 
sister's letter. From below Stephen called out, "Betsy!" 

She sped down the stairs. "Where's Peggy?" 

"Right here." The patroon bounded up the steps toward 
her. 
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"I can't wait to see her." 

Stephen caught at her hand as Betsy sailed past him. 
"Darling Betsy," he pleaded, "you understand how it hap- 
pened . . . about Peggy and me?" 

"Of course, I do, Stephen. It was always meant to be this 
way." Betsy continued her interrupted flight down the stairs. 
"Come on!" she called back to him. "I want to kiss the bride." 

As Mrs. Hamilton reached the doorway to the parlor, Peggy 
rushed through it, crying, "Betsy! Betsy!" 

Fondly, Betsy embraced her blond sister. "You're so beauti- 
ful! " She stood back for a long look. "Even lovelier as the lady 
of the manor, Mrs. Stephen Van Rensselaer III. Just think of 
it, Peg!" 

They entered the parlor with arms linked about each other. 
The patroon followed them, beaming. 

"Theo . . . Aaron!" There were fresh greetings to be 
called out. The Burrs had arrived; also the host, direct from 
court, where Mr. Burr and Mr. Hamilton had served together 
on a case. 

At the candlelit dinner table, Peggy prattled joyously about 
her elopement. It had taken Stephen years to realize he loved 
her, she declared, when all her life she had been loving him. "I 
caught him on the rebound, Betsy, when you wouldn't have 
him. So I let Stephen worry a bit, while I flirted with other 
men. I didn't want him to realize how badly I'd always wanted 
him." Peggy smiled lovingly across the floral centerpiece at 
her husband. "Papa is still terribly angry with us, Betsy. He 
thinks I'll never be happy, married to a man so much 
younger. . . ." 

Twenty-six-year-old Peggy Schuyler had not found the 
patroon, six years her junior, too young for her, as had sister 
Betsy. Mrs. Hamilton rejoiced that everything had turned out 
as it had. She knew how pleased Mama was that there had been 
another in the long succession of marriages between the 
Schuyler and the Van Rensselaer families. And how absurd of 
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Papa to oppose the match! 

At the other end of the table, Mr. Hamilton was saying, 
"Congratulations, Aaron! I hear you're going to the Assembly. 
It's time you got interested in politics, even if you are lined up 
with the Clinton crowd." 

Burr replied that he was merely taking on his first political 
job at the urging of friends. He had no desire for public life. 

"If you love enough, you can make yourself over," Stephen 
Van Rensselaer had said, long ago. Betsy knew she had changed 
to please Alexander Hamilton. Now she watched Peggy, nat- 
urally spoiled and inclined to be selfish, turn into a finer 
girl through love of the patroon. Peggy took up her duties as 
lady of the manor of Rensselaerswyck with an efficiency that 
made the Schuyler family proud. 

The Revolution had abolished lordships and manors. But 
Peggy's husband, the largest landowner in the state and one of 
the richest men in America, legally now only plain Mr. Van 
Rensselaer, was still addressed by courtesy as the patroon. 

On November i, 1785, Stephen became twenty-one. His 
thousands of tenant farmers celebrated at a great feast, with 
roast oxen, bonfires, and a vast flow of beer, punch and speech- 
making. By then, Philip Schuyler had forgiven his second 
daughter for leaping from the window to elope with the man 
of her choice. He beamed so affectionately upon the Van 
Rensselaers that Cornelia, age nine, vowed to elope like her 
sisters. 

The years sped by. On September 25, 1784, a daughter had 
been born to the Hamiltons. She was named Angelica in honor 
of Betsy's absent sister. On May 16, 1786, a boy arrived, who 
was called Alexander for his father. 

Betsy was happy and prouder every day of her brilliant 
husband. Hamilton's relations with his father-in-law grew 
even warmer as the two men became associated in public life. 
To Philip Schuyler, Alexander Hamilton was not only a be- 
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loved son, but a close political ally. He never missed an 
opportunity to voice his approval of his favorite son-in-law. 
He wished, the General wrote Betsy, that her brother John 
would copy the virtues of "your amiable husband." 

"Johnny pays his address to Miss Rensselaer," Philip Schuyler 
informed Betsy on August 26, 1787, "but whether and when he is 
to be married I know not. Your mama believes he has adjusted 
matters. If so the sooner he is married the better, he is now at 
Saratoga, when I arrive there I shall enquire of him, and send you 
particulars." 

The Miss Rensselaer mentioned was Elizabeth Van Rens- 
selaer, younger sister of the patroon. When John Schuyler's 
courtship was successful, General Schuyler showed his ap- 
proval of the match by deeding over his Saratoga estate to his 
eldest son. John and Elizabeth went there to live. The 
Schuylers and the Van Rensselaers were united by still another 
marriage. 

Philip and Catherine Schuyler thought constantly of the 
households of their scattered children. In Philip's letters, there 
are frequent records of potatoes, cheeses and other produce sent 
by messenger or sloop to 58 Wall Street. General Schuyler 
would gladly have given more substantial help. At times, it was 
sorely needed. While Hamilton was doing well in his law 
practice, and his income was above the average, he never had 
much cash on hand. 

The case of Rutgers vs. Waddington had brought Tory 
clients flocking to Counselor Hamilton. He took full charge 
of the vast Schuyler interests. The merchants and large land- 
owners of New York came to rely upon him as a conservative 
lawyer, able at winning cases that safeguarded their property 
rights from the rising tide of liberalism. Hamilton took law 
students at a hundred and fifty dollars a year. He should have 
grown rich. But his fees were modest. He charged five dollars 
for an office consultation; for court work or a trip out of 
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town, twenty-five dollars a day. It was a good deal less than 
Aaron Burr charged. 

Upon one occasion Alexander Hamilton was paid eight 
thousand dollars for winning a suit, and returned seven thou- 
sand. If a case interested him, and the man who asked his 
services were poorer than himself, he would accept nothing. 
If he was convinced that a man was in the wrong, he did not 
take his case at any price. 

Hamilton had to work long hours to make enough for his 
expenses. He had a large family to support; he liked to enter- 
tain; and he and Betsy were generous. 

About this time Betsy's husband learned of the death of 
Peter Levine, his half brother, who, dying rich, had left him a 
small legacy. His death brought back the old days of the West 
Indies. Hamilton had a full brother there, also a father. He 
managed to get in touch with this younger brother James, who 
was, like their father, shiftless and poor. Alexander wrote to 
James Hamilton: 

What has become of our dear father? It is an age since I have 
heard from him, or of him, though I have written him several 
letters. My heart bleeds at the recollection of his misfortunes. 
Sometimes I flatter myself his brothers have extended their support 
to him, and that he is now enjoying tranquillity and ease; at other 
times, I fear he is suffering. . . . 

Both James Hamiltons responded to Alexander's interest by 
becoming steady borrowers of sums which they never repaid. 
He never seemed to mind. Grateful for his happy domestic 
life, in contrast to his homeless boyhood, Hamilton proposed 
to his brother that if he came to the United States, he would 
settle him on a farm. He also invited his father to make his 
home at 58 Wall Street, where "the tender care of your black- 
eyed daughter will make the blessings of your gray hairs." 
Fortunately for Betsy's household budget, neither James Ham- 
ilton could be induced to leave the West Indies. 
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Besides sending money regularly to his father and his 
brother and to an aunt, Mrs. Mitchell, who had befriended him 
as a boy, Alexander Hamilton became the guardian of Baron 
Steuben, the old Prussian drillmaster of the Revolution. Genial, 
affectionate and poor, the Baron was a guest at 58 Wall Street 
for long periods at a time, while Hamilton tried to get a 
pension for him. 

Betsy was equally tenderhearted. When Alexander told 
her that the artist Ralph Earl was in the debtors' prison, Mrs. 
Hamilton announced that she would have him paint her 
portrait. 

"Where will I pose? In his cell, of course," she told her 
startled husband. 

Betsy was so pleased with EarPs work that she induced other 
friends to pose. Soon the jail was filled with pretty, fashionable 
women, the gleam of satin, the scent of perfume. Earl made 
enough money to walk out, a free man. 

Such generosity cost money. Yet Alexander Hamilton was 
always ready to drop the business of making a living, if he saw 
a chance to promote his lifelong interest, the need of a strong 
central government. There was no money in the national 
treasury, for the Articles of Confederation failed to give Con- 
gress the power to levy taxes. The nation's currency was 
worthless; its debts, regarded as repudiated. The infant re- 
public seemed to be falling to pieces. The only bond that had 
held the states together, a common enemy, was gone. The 
union had broken up into thirteen jealous, quarreling pieces 
that brought on America the contempt of Europe. 

In January, 1787, Alexander Hamilton went to the New 
York Assembly. In the State Senate, Philip Schuyler was in 
control. This was part of the Schuyler-Hamilton struggle to 
defeat the Clinton states' rights forces, firmly opposed to any 
real national government. 

The convention called to amend the Articles of Confedera- 
tion was largely due to the efforts of Assemblyman Hamilton. 
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Betsy packed his clothes, retied the bow of his queue, kissed 
him good-by, and sent her husband off to Philadelphia. 

The men who gathered in the Pennsylvania State House, 
later renamed Independence Hall, on the second Monday in 
May, 1787, had come to consider revisions in the Articles of 
Confederation. They had no thought of any radical change in 
the ties that bound the states so loosely to each other. Yet, 
almost at once, Virginia introduced a new plan of govern- 
ment. So did New Jersey. Neither scheme pleased Alexander 
Hamilton. 

On June eighteenth, George Washington, the chairman, 
graciously gave the floor to the youngest of the fifty-five 
delegates. Hamilton set forth his own ideal form of govern- 
ment, based on the British Parliament. When he sat down, 
five hours later, no one rose to agree or argue with the long- 
winded Mr. Hamilton. The convention merely went on about 
its affairs. Only James Madison, privately taking notes, came 
over and asked for a copy of the young delegate's plan, for 
entry into his minutes. 

The following day Hamilton returned in disgust to "Hamil- 
tonopolis," as New York City was derisively called by the 
states' rights faction, and to his neglected law work. He found 
Betsy in their sitting room, whose windows overlooked a 
garden full of lilacs and dogwood, counting the moments until 
his return. 

"How did things go in Philadelphia?" she asked dutifully. 

Hamilton looked weary and depressed. "Badly," he sighed. 
"I gave them a plan on the British model, the best in the world. 
But I'm resigned to the fact that it's impossible in America " 

Standing with his back to the fireplace, Alexander smiled 
at his wife from the hearth rug. How touching were Betsy's 
attempts to listen to his talk of taxes and government without 
a yawn! He had stopped urging her to improve her mind. He 
loved her for what she was sympathetic, adaptive, loving, a 
devoted mother, an accomplished housekeeper. That was 
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enough, he now felt. 

He sat down on the sofa and drew his wife to him. "Did you 
miss me?" 

"Oh, so much, darling. The house is empty when you're 
away. The children ask continually, 'Where is Papa?' I was 
too lonely and sad to go to parties. But I did sip some tea with 
Kitty Duer. The ladies were talking about that notorious 
Countess Gadski. She's only eighteen, the loveliest girl in New 
York" 

"Was this beauty at the Duers?" Playing with the dark curl 
on Betsy's shoulder, Hamilton was only half listening. 

"Gracious, no!" His wife looked shocked. "Countess 
Gadski isn't received anywhere. She's an adventuress, darling. 
Her background is very mysterious. She appeared in New 
York last year, from Charleston, so she says. The Countess 
claims to be the daughter of a Polish nobleman, who fled that 
poor country some years ago when it was torn to pieces by 
Russia, Austria and Prussia. Sentenced to death, Count Gadski 
escaped with his wife to Turkey. There a baby, this Countess 
Lilli, was born to them. The Gadskis sailed for America. In the 
Mediterranean their ship was attacked by pirates; the Countess' 
parents, killed. The pirates sacked the ship, then let the captain 
go on to America. On reaching Charleston, unable to cope with 
a baby, he gave her to friends. Later, the Countess says, she 
was adopted by a wealthy planter, a Colonel Ravenal, who 
died and left her a large fortune Are you listening, 
Alexander?" 

"Closely. I think I love you best when you're gossiping, 
Betsy, your black eyes get so roguish." 

"If I didn't tell you the news, my love, you'd never know 
anything. Here the Countess Gadski has been the talk of New 
York all winter, and you've never even heard of her! " 

"Tell me. I yearn to hear." 

"I shall, sir. You must know something that goes on in town 
besides law and politics. Well, people are saying that she isn't 
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a Polish countess at all, that there never was a Colonel Ravenal, 
and where she gets the money to live so lavishly " 

At that moment, Philip and Angelica ran into the room and 
flung themselves upon their father. Hamilton romped with 
the children until Gussie came and carried them off, with 
outraged howls, to bed. Happy by temperament, he forgot 
his disappointment at Philadelphia, the Countess Gadski, and 
everything but his family. 

Alexander Hamilton was a loving father. No matter how 
incessantly his children followed him about, or how often they 
interrupted him, he kept his temper. Proud though Hamilton 
was of his appearance, he did not mind having his neatly 
powdered hair mussed, and he let the boys and Angelica climb 
all over his immaculate clothes. He seemed actually to enjoy 
dressing and undressing Angelica's doll, as often as his little 
daughter demanded, or getting down on all fours in the parlor 
to play bear with his sons. 

"I declare, the way he loves babies sure does one's heart 
good!" exclaimed the beaming Gussie, who regarded Mr, 
Hamilton as the most perfect of men. 

It was wonderful, Betsy agreed, that Alexander was so fond 
of the children. But at times she wondered if a little less devo- 
tion and a little more discipline might not be a good thing. She 
longed for Mrs. Ross' firm hand. But, the war over, Betsy's 
nurse had gone back to dear old England, where the people 
were loyal to George, the King, and you could get a decent 
cup of tea. 



Thirteen 



TftmJ Lady of the Land 



Wn September 17, 1787, the Constitution was presented to 
the convention for signature. "New York!" called out the 
clerk. 

A short, meticulously groomed man strode up to the table 
and sat down. New York's two other delegates, Clinton men, 
had rushed home to prepare for the defeat of the Constitution 
in their state. In a bold, angular hand, New York's only 
representative present wrote his name Alexander Hamilton. 

In early September, Hamilton had resumed his seat in the 
convention for the closing sessions. He found the weary men 
putting the finishing touches to a document, on the order of 
the plan that James Madison had brought to Philadelphia. "We 
the People" was in no way as strong as Alexander Hamilton 
would have liked. But he urged every man present to sign it. 
Sixteen delegates refused. 

"Better than nothing," Alexander described the famous 
document to Betsy on his return home. 

Still, the Constitution was stronger than the Articles of Con- 
federation. Hamilton was determined to fight for it. Its ratifica- 
tion by nine states would be enough to put the Constitution into 
effect. But he knew that ahead stretched a bitter contest 
especially in New York State, where the Clinton forces were 
in control. 

142 
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On reaching home, he began seeing influential men. He 
mingled daily with the crowd at Fraunces' Tavern, for in 
private conversation and urging, Alexander Hamilton was 
unrivaled. Dinners were part of his strategy. The Hamiltons 
entertained constantly, Betsy struggling with the cross moods 
and impudence of the servant girl Gussie. When the ladies had 
withdrawn to the parlor, Hamilton's voice dominated the 
conversation, as over the port and walnuts he preached to the 
men the virtues of "better than nothing." James Madison was 
a frequent visitor at 58 Wall Street. His quiet voice chimed in 
with that of his host. 

Accustomed to meeting in her father's house distinguished 
people from every country, and trained by a careful mother to 
run a large household, no one was better fitted than Elizabeth 
Hamilton for the part she was now called upon to play. 

Stephen Van Rensselaer was happy to hear, he wrote Betsy, 
"that you are so good a housewife, housekeeper & etc. The 
General (Schuyler) talks of nothing but you & the Esquire & 
says you and he will be models for us all." 

"We are entertaining many important people," Mrs. Hamil- 
ton wrote home. "The talk at the table is all of the Constitu- 
tion, which makes the atmosphere at meals very stimulating." 

"It sounds well enough, I hope that Betsy is enjoying it," 
Peggy told Cornelia. "But if I know Betsy, there's plenty she 
hasn't written " 

Why write to her family about the struggles of trying to 
give large dinner parties with only one ignorant servant girl, 
Betsy often said to herself with Gussie, complaining con- 
stantly of her rheumatism, and of the extra work put on her by 
Mrs. Hamilton, not by Colonel Hamilton, mind you! And 
why worry Mama with tales of how she must stand off the 
landlord, the butcher, the baker. Alexander Hamilton never 
had much cash on hand. Yet his tastes were lordly. 

It was true that Betsy was proud of her husband's growing 
prominence. She could not help but be pleased when he was 
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pointed out on the street. "See that man the short, dapper 
one in the purple coat. That's Alexander Hamilton. He's 
building up a great political party, the Federalists " 

Then Hamilton was off on his professional rounds, for his 
practice could not be neglected. Although she missed him 
deeply, Betsy found the weeks when Alexander was out on the 
circuit a relief. She could relax, be with the children again, sew, 
and read over his tender letters. One went: 

My beloved chides me for not having written on my arrival 
here. I hope my letter by Col. Burr will have removed her un- 
easiness, as it informed her that ill health and fatigue had been the 
cause of rny omission. Indeed, my Betsy, you need never fear a 
want of anxious attention to you, for you are now dearer than 
ever to me. Your happiness is the first and sweetest object of my 
wishes and cares. How can it be otherwise? You are all that is 
charming in my estimation, and the more I see of your sex the 
more I become convinced of the judiciousness of my choice. 

I hear your heart ready to ask me, why instead of writing this 
I do not come myself to tell you. Your father's pressing desire 
must be my excuse, for reasons I shall explain when we meet. But 
my departure will not be postponed beyond Friday. I go in your 
father's shay to Poughkeepsie. Monday, at furthest, I embrace my 
Angel. 

That Heaven may heap its blessings upon her and the dear 
pledges of our affection is the constant prayer of her A, HAMIL- 
TON. 

At the inns where the attorneys gathered after their court 
battles, Mr. Hamilton talked incessantly about the Constitu- 
tion. He answered objections. He pleaded. On an October day, 
traveling to Albany in one of the little packet sloops that he 
preferred to the jolting stages, Alexander Hamilton had an 
idea for an essay in support of the Constitution. Seated in the 
cabin, he picked up a pen and wrote: 
"To the People of the State of New York" 
As the scenery of the Hudson slipped past unnoticed, his 
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quill raced over the paper. By the time Hamilton reached 
Albany the article was finished. And his head was full of plans 
for a series of such papers. 

A busy lawyer, he turned to James Madison and John Jay 
for help. All the essays were signed Publius. But fifty-three of 
the eighty-five, published under the title of The Federalist, 
were written by Alexander Hamilton. 

The articles appeared, three every week for seven months, 
in several New York newspapers. Hamilton wrote chiefly at 
night, leaving the best hours of the day for his legal practice. 
Betsy helped by making neat copies of the drafts her husband 
scribbled. Many a time the printer, his newspaper about to go 
to press, waited impatiently behind Mrs. Hamilton's chair to 
snatch the sheets, unsanded, from her racing pen. 

Betsy often grew faint over her copying, for she was ex- 
pecting another child. James Alexander Hamilton was born on 
April 14, 1788. 

These days Betsy saw little of her husband. Late at night 
Alexander Hamilton worked at his desk by the only light to be 
seen on Wall Street, preparing a brief or another paper of 
The Federalist. At dawn he snatched a few hours of sleep 
before hurrying off to the next day's court battles. Hamilton 
was racing Clinton's patronage machine, running at top speed. 
In June, when the state convention met in the courthouse at 
Poughkeepsie, he found the delegates two to one against 
adoption of the Constitution. 

Eight states had ratified. Only one more was required to put 
the union into effect. But Rhode Island and North Carolina 
were hopeless; New York apparently against. So either 
Virginia or New Hampshire must come in. 

A quick ballot would spell defeat for the Constitution. Erect 
and alert, Alexander Hamilton was on his feet daily for three 
weeks, hour after hour, answering objections, arguing, ex- 
plaining clauses in the Constitution in a clear voice that never 
tired. He was holding the convention in session, with an ear 
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cocked for the hoofbeats of express riders pounding into 
Poughkeepsie from New Hampshire or Virginia, with messages 
that would establish the union without New York. Then New 
York must come in or perish. 

The first rider galloped in from New Hampshire and thrust 
a note into Hamilton's eager hand. New Hampshire had ratified 
the Constitution. The new nation was born! 

Another express thundered into Poughkeepsie, this time 
from Virginia. James Madison sent word that Virginia, after 
a bitter fight, had decided to join the union. 

Hamilton rushed into the convention to read Madison's 
letter to the delegates. News of Virginia's ratification ended the 
contest. Once Virginia had joined, New York had no other 
powerful state to stand with her outside the union. The Clinton 
forces crumbled. A motion for adoption of the Constitution 
passed by a margin of but three votes. But this was enough to 
place New York among the United States of Ajnerica. 

When the news was shouted from the lips of a weary mes- 
senger from Poughkeepsie, New York City went wild with 
joy. Everyone knew that Alexander Hamilton, more than any- 
one else, had beaten down almost unsurmountable odds and 
created the new nation. He re-entered the city to the blaze of 
bonfires, the shouts of admiring crowds. 

Betsy had the Wall Street house agleam with candles in 
every window to celebrate the good news. Soon the rooms 
were milling with people, shouting the same congratulations 
over and over. There was no restraining the children's excite- 
ment. It seemed to their mother that they were everywhere at 
once, stumbling over visitors' feet, hanging on their father's 
hands, their cheeks stuffed with sweets given to them by 
strangers. 

Proud of being chosen the temporary capital of the United 
States, New York City conceived the idea of a monster parade. 
From the Fields, where on another July day, fourteen years 
before, Betsy had heard Alexander Hamilton make his maiden 
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speech, the parade moved down Broadway* to Bowling Green. 
Hamilton, on a balcony with his family, James Madison, Baron 
Steuben and the Schuylers, bowed to the cheers. The children 
were in such a stew of excitement, Betsy had all she could do 
to keep them in any sort of order. 

Thousands of men turned out that hot July 23, 1788, to 
march in militia companies, clubs and business groups, that 
carried banners bearing Alexander Hamilton's name or picture. 

"Look, Mama, see the big ship " Alexander Hamilton, 
Junior, strained against Betsy's shoulder, as she held him up, 
wriggling with excitement. 

It was the hit of the parade, a huge model of a frigate the 
Federal ship manned by forty seamen and drawn by ten 
white horses. Rigged as if for sea, she sailed proudly along, 
her thirty-two real cannon roaring out a salute to the cheering 
crowds. In honor of the man who had made this celebration 
possible, the ship was named Hamilton. 

The day ended with an outdoor banquet in William Bayard's 
garden, sloping to the Hudson. There, in a flag-draped pavilion, 
six thousand people sat down to dinner. Alexander Hamilton 
was barely allowed to eat. Amid the cheers and bursting fire- 
works, he had to respond to incessant toasts "to Hamilton!" 
Before long Betsy grew conscious of the aching weariness in 
her back. 

Peggy and Stephen Van Rensselaer were there, as well as 
Cornelia, and Betsy's brothers, Rensselaer and Philip. 

Proudest of all were General and Mrs. Schuyler Papa 
telling anyone who would listen how he had known on the day 
of his daughter Elizabeth's wedding that Alexander Hamilton 
some day would turn out to be a great man. 

For several days after the victory parade, the exhausted 
Hamilton shut himself up with his family. He relaxed with 
Betsy in the shade of the garden. He played games with his 
eldest sons, Philip and Alexander, rode Angelica about the 
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house piggy-back, and spent hours in the nursery with the 
baby, James. 

Rested, Hamilton opened the letters of congratulation which 
flooded his desk. One evening he began to talk about Pough- 
keepsie. 'Tm glad that's over," he sighed. 

Betsy smiled down at the dress she was making for her 
daughter Angelica. She knew Alexander did not mean it. He 
loved a fight. 

Trying to ignore ear-splitting howls from above, James 
having gone to bed in a tantrum, Betsy listened to her hus- 
band's account of the struggle at Poughkeepsie. They had sat 
in the courthouse, he said, Clinton with his forty-five hench- 
men, Hamilton surrounded by his small following John Jay, 
James Duane, Robert Livingston, and above all, Philip Schuy- 
ler, working for and with his son-in-law always. Beyond the 
bar crowded the invited guests, many of them women in 
plumed hats and rich silks. 

On that last day before the final vote, an express rider stood 
beside his saddled horse, in front of the Poughkeepsie court- 
house, ready for a wild dash to New York with the news. 
Within the building, men and women were packed solid be- 
hind the bar. There was no room for half the people who 
wanted to get in. Alexander Hamilton had talked for two 
hours. He pictured the beauty, the happiness, the wealth of the 
United States under the Constitution, then the frightful con- 
sequences if New York State refused to enter the union, until 
one by one the Clinton forces yielded. 

Hamilton's eyes flashed as he described the dramatic scene. 
But one thing he did not tell Betsy. Daily throughout the con- 
vention, a lovely girl of twenty had stood behind the bar, only 
a few feet away from him. Her thick blond hair was built up in 
curls a foot high and unpowdered. She wore an immense black 
hat covered with plumes. Her black velvet dress, molded to her 
long, slender figure, trailed on the ground. Every man in the 
room was aware of the blond enchantress. But her green eyes 
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never left Alexander Hamilton's face. 

On that last day of triumph, when everyone crowded up to 
congratulate him, the girl in the plumed hat spoke to Hamilton 
for the first time. 

"You were wonderful!" She smiled and held out her slender 
white hand. "I came to Poughkeepsie just to hear you. Come 
and see me in New York. I'm Lilli Gadski." 

Before he could speak, Countess Gadski turned and dis- 
appeared into the crowd. 

The whole country agreed that George Washington must 
be president. Alexander Hamilton added his plea to the flood 
of letters that induced the reluctant Washington to leave 
Mount Vernon. 

Hamilton also took the stump in a campaign that elected 
two Federalists as the first United States senators from New 
York for the short term, Philip Schuyler; for the long term, 
Rufus King. This made an enemy for Alexander Hamilton 
(the Federalist party boss) of the powerful Livingston clan, 
who thought that one of them should have been chosen senator. 
Burning with resentment, the Livingstons went over to the 
anti-Federalists, or Republican party. 

In the midst of an April shower, that spring of 1789, the 
whole city crowded into the tip of Manhattan Island to see 
George Washington arrive from the Jersey shore in a barge 
manned by twelve oarsmen. A week later Washington took the 
oath of office as president, on the balcony of the old city hall, 
now renamed Federal Hall. By Washington's side stood the 
short, stocky figure of John Adams, swearing to faithfully 
perform the duties of vice-president. From the balcony of their 
house, opposite Federal Hall, Elizabeth and Alexander Hamil- 
ton watched Chancellor Livingston administer the oath to the 
two men. 

It was thought improper to hold an inaugural ball without 
Mrs. Washington, who was still at Mount Vernon, But a 
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week later a substitute entertainment was held in the Assem- 
bly Rooms on Broadway. Since Mrs. Adams was indisposed, 
President Washington opened the ball by walking through a 
minuet with Mrs. Alexander Hamilton. Tiny Betsy grew 
breathless, trying to keep up with the President's long strides. 
Finally, in answer to her beseeching looks, her husband rescued 
her. 

With laughter on her lips, Betsy took Alexander's hand. 
Gracefully, they glided through the stately steps. The Hamil- 
tons loved to dance and never missed a ball. When the music 
ended, Alexander bowed and kissed his wife's hand. Betsy 
spread out her yellow taffeta skirts in a curtsy. 

From behind them came the clapping of hands. The Hamil- 
tons wheeled in unison to find Peggy and Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer applauding their dance. 

"Can it be our Betsy, actually enjoying herself out in 
society?" Stephen teased. 

"Yes, having a wonderful time! " 

Shy Betsy Schuyler had been transformed into gracious Mrs. 
Alexander Hamilton. Her husband's ease and assurance gave 
her confidence. 

Mr. Hamilton led his wife to a sofa, where she sat chatting 
with the Van Rensselaers, fanning herself with a souvenir fan 
of the ball, which, when open, revealed in a round medallion 
a profile picture of President Washington. 

"What poise! What regal dignity! How has she acquired it, 
a girl of twenty?" Betsy heard Nicholas Fish exclaim. "Who? 
Why the Countess Gadski, there." His eyes rested on a slim 
girl in white satin over an immense hoop, ostrich plumes in her 
blond hair, who had entered the ballroom on the arm of a 
young Frenchman. 

"The lovely Lilli created a sensation at Vauxhall last night," 
sighed Gouverneur Morris. "I half believe she might be the 
daughter of a Polish nobleman " 

"That story is absurd! " snorted the unromantic Troup. "I'm 
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told she isn't Polish, at all. Her parents were quite ordinary 
German people from Lancaster, Pennsylvania " 

"Who cares where such beauty came from!" Morris 
drawled. "Can all that gorgeous hair be real? No wonder our 
charmer never wears a wig! " 

Countess Gadski passed close to the Hamiltons and their 
friends. Her head was haughtily raised, in the defiant manner 
of a woman not received in respectable circles. But as her gaze 
rested on Alexander Hamilton, her eyes softened and grew 
pleading. He remembered she had asked him to come and see 
her. He had not gone, nor was he going. 

Countess Gadski bowed gravely. But she did not presume to 
stop and chat. Mr. Hamilton would have resented it had such 
a woman dared to approach his wife. 

President Washington was confronted with the task of ap- 
pointing a cabinet. For Secretary of State he chose Thomas 
Jeiferson, recalling him from France, where he had been 
minister. For Secretary of War, Washington selected General 
Henry Knox; for Attorney-General, Edmund Randolph. 

There was as yet no role in the new government for 
Alexander Hamilton. He waited quietly. But Betsy noted the 
tenseness behind her husband's smile. He had not spent six 
years of his young life fighting to found a new nation, to lose 
interest in its development. 

The chief post in Washington's cabinet was that of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for finances would be the most 
pressing problem of the infant republic. It was the position for 
which Alexander Hamilton felt himself to be supremely fitted. 
From early youth, his favorite studies had been about finances 
and government. 

The logical choice for Secretary of the Treasury was an 
older, more experienced man than Alexander Hamilton 
Robert Morris, financier of the Revolution. But Mr. Morris 
declined. He recommended to Washington "a cleverer fellow 
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your former aide, Colonel Hamilton," whose schemes to 
reorganize the bankrupt finances of the country had impressed 
him. Washington sent for Hamilton. 

The young lawyer rode up on horseback to the executive 
mansion at Number 3, Cherry Street. Eagerly, he listened to 
what the President had to say. 

"I'll have to ask Betsy," her husband said. Mounting his 
horse, he rode home. 

Hamilton came into the sitting room, where his wife was 
darning stockings. "I saw Washington today " he began. 

She nodded. There was nothing unusual about that. The 
President often consulted Alexander on matters about the new 
government. Mrs. Hamilton was wondering at the moment 
whether she had told Gussie to make some fresh strawberry 
jam. But she made an effort to seem interested. 

"Yes, dear?" 

Her husband began again. "Washington asked me to be 
Secretary of the Treasury. But I don't know whether I 
should. . . ." 

For a moment Betsy continued to inspect her stitches. Then 
the meaning of his words dawned on her. "Oh, Alexander! " 
she breathed, not noticing the lapf ul of stockings that spilled at 
her feet. "What did you say?" 

"I told him, it was up to you " 

He made it plain to his wife what taking the new office 
would mean. So far, in public life, Alexander Hamilton had 
managed to continue his law practice. But if he accepted the 
position of Secretary of the Treasury, he would have to give 
up all private work. The salary attached to the post was only 
three thousand dollars a year. Hamilton's income from the 
law had been considerably more. 

"Could you live on so little, Betsy?" he asked. 

She thought of their growing family. By this time the 
summer of 1789 Elizabeth Hamilton had borne her husband 
four children, of whom the oldest, Philip, was seven; the 
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youngest, James Alexander, a year old. Although they had a 
full household of youngsters, two years ago the Hamiltons had 
adopted the small orphaned daughter of a Colonel Antil, 
former aide to General Montgomery. 

How could they get along on less money? Betsy wondered 
in despair. Just then Robert Troup strode into the room. 

"Bob," Hamilton asked, "will you wind up my law business 
for me, if I become Secretary of the Treasury? " 

"Are you crazy?" Troup demanded. "Stay at the bar, and 
in five years you'll be Chief Justice. The Treasury! Why take 
on that thankless task? It will kill you before your time. It will 
make you enemies who will hound you to death and ruin your 
good name. Smart as you are, Ham, even you couldn't make a 
success of that job!" 

"Answer me this, Bob. D'you know anyone who would 
make a better Secretary of the Treasury? " 

"No," Troup admitted. 

"Nor do I. This is the one department in which I feel I could 
best serve my country. I know the exact methods by which the 
United States can be rescued from bankruptcy " 

"But good heavens, Ham, consider the difference between 
your present income and what you'll get as Secretary! " Troup 
appealed to Betsy, "You know you and the children can't live 
on three thousand a year?" 

Her eyes were on Hamilton's eager face. "We'll manage, 
somehow. Bob, will you wind up Alexander's law business for 
him?" 

"Of course," Troup replied. 

So on September 1 1, 1789, Alexander Hamilton, age thirty- 
two, became the first Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States; and Elizabeth Hamilton, the Third Lady of the Land. 



Fourteen 



Treasurer of the Treasurer 



J ohn Barker Church glanced across his London drawing room 
at his wife. "D'you want to play Brag with Lady Rose, 
Angelica?" 

"Darling! Not cards again tonight, please!" 

Mrs. Church glided over to her harpsichord and began to 
play. Music! How it satisfies me, Angelica thought. She looked 
toward her husband. His eyes were shut, his mouth open. He 
snored. 

Her slim hands dropped from the keys. How she longed 
to share the rapture of music with John! And there he was, 
asleep. Now if Alexander Hamilton heard her play But an 
ocean separated Angelica from her gallant brother-in-law. I 
am utterly lonely, I might as well admit it, she thought. Here 
in London, I am all alone. 

Yet, Angelica remembered, Paris at first had seemed like 
heaven her daughter Kitty at a fashionable French convent, 
the Abbage Royale de Panthemont, with Jefferson's Patsy; 
John Trumbull painting a portrait of young Philip Church. 
Plumed hats, gauze turbans, gowns with huge hoops they 
had come in from the shops almost faster than her maid could 
hang them up. 

Of course, John never noticed what his beautiful wife wore. 
But others did, Angelica told him. It was her duty, as Mrs. 
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John Barker Church, to set the styles. She went on buying 
clothes and jewels until even her generous husband gasped over 
one dressmaker bill. That had been their first misunderstand- 
ing. How could he make her shed tears when he was so rich, 
Angelica reproached him. John Church had made a fortune in 
America out of the provisioning of the French fleet. In Europe 
his business deals were just as successful. Angelica was so hurt 
that John had given her a diamond necklace to comfort her. 
She wore it tonight. 

After a year and a half in Paris, the Churches had settled in 
England, where they lived lavishly. There was a town house, 
The Albany, on Sackville Street, London; a country seat, 
Down Place on the Thames, four miles from Windsor Castle. 
John Barker Church was an intimate friend of the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards George IV) . The Churches went with the 
Carlton House set. They had five children, Philip, John, Kitty, 
Richard and Angelica. The Church boys attended Eton. But 
all that John Church really cared about, his wife often thought, 
was making money and playing cards. 

Mrs. Church dropped a book with a bang. Her husband 
struggled awake. "Why don't you go to Lady Rose and your 
Brag? " she said. 

"Sure you won't be lonely? " ; 

"Quite sure." 

His wife kissed her finger tips in good-by. A minute later 
the front door slammed. We're utter strangers, she thought. 
Cards! If that's all John Church wants, why did he marry me? 
Why did he take me away from the family I love? Angelica 
forgot that for years she had urged John Church to return to 
England. 

"I'll write to Mama." Mrs. Church went to her desk. Just 
writing to her family made her feel less homesick. 

"I send you a tea caddy, and a card which will make you 
laugh," she wrote bravely. "Embrace dear Papa a thousand times. 
I pray to heaven that General Washington will send him as am- 
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bassador here and that you will come with him. We would all 
live together or in two adjoining houses, and I should be so proud 
of my handsome mother. What pains I would take to do everything 
to please you, dear, dear Mama let it be so, pray do. How is old 
Prince? When I don't see the old man's name in your letters, I 
think he is dead." 

Mrs. Church reached for another piece of writing paper. 
She must know if what Colonel Beckwith had said was true 
that Alexander Hamilton was working too hard, that he took 
no exercise and was growing fat. Fat! She couldn't imagine her 
"petit Fripon" (rascal) other than his lean, graceful self. Her 
pen raced as she wrote Betsy: 

Colonel Beckwith tells me that our dear Hamilton writes too 
much, takes no exercise, and grows too fat. I hate both the word 
and the thing. I desire you will take care of his health and his good 
looks. Why I shall find him on my return a dull, heavy fellow! 
He will be unable to Flirt as Robert Morris; pray, Betsy, make 
him walk, ride, and be amused. You will see by some of Church's 
letters, which have caused me to shed the most delicious tears of 
joy, that it will not be long before we return to America. Embrace 
dear Hamilton for me, it is impossible to know him, and not to 
wish him health and pleasure. I am so proud of his merit and 
abilities, that even you, Eliza, might envy my feelings. 

Her letters ready for the next packet to America, Angelica 
read Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations for a while. "I must 
send this book to Alexander," she said to herself. Mrs. Church 
was ever on the alert to provide her brother-in-law with the 
latest European books on government and finance. "I shall 
forward by the first ship every well-written book that I can 
procure on the subject," Angelica promised Betsy from 
London. "I cannot help being amused at the avidity I show to 
whatever relates to finance." 

Now a thought occurred to her. Why not take Adam 
Smith's book to Hamilton herself? Must she wait for John to 
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go to America? Angelica jumped as the front door opened. 
Her husband had returned. 
"My darling!" John Church bent to kiss his wife. 
All evening, Angelica's hurt eyes had haunted him. Had she 
noticed that he had dozed off while she was playing? Angelica 
was beautiful, clever, too; far too good for a dull businessman 
like himself. Then Church remembered Lady Rose. She had 
laughed loudly at his jokes. He seemed to be able to please some 
women. Half the time he didn't know what was the matter 
with Angelica. 

They sat by the fire. "I was lonely," she purred. 
"But, dear, you told me to go." 

"Of course. If you prefer to be with that vulgar woman!" 

She's jealous, Church thought, in a pleased glow. She loves 

me more than I realized. "Silly!" He kissed the palm of his 

wife's hand. "When I look at you I can't remember what Lady 

Rose looks like." 

"John " Her voice was urgent. "Please, I want to go to 
America. Now! " 

"And leave me? I can't get away at present." 
"Only for a short visit. I want to see Mama " 
A tear slid down Angelica's cheek. He could refuse her 
nothing. "Don't cry, my darling," John Church pleaded. "I'll 
get your passage tomorrow." 

Angelica Church returned to America in September, 1789, 
the month that Alexander Hamilton became Secretary of the 
Treasury. She arrived in New York with but four servants 
and eight trunks. That would show her family that she was 
still their Angelica, simple and unspoiled. 

Hamilton met Mrs. Church at the dock, and took her to the 
lodgings he had engaged for her. There simply was not room 
at 58 Wall Street for Angelica and her retinue. 

Angelica lost no time in calling on the Hamiltons. Betsy 
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stood at the door. Then came the children in steps, from tall 
handsome Philip to the toddler James. The little Antil girl, 
Betsy's adopted child, was there, too. And Gussie, eager to 
catch a glimpse of the grand lady from England. Mrs. Church 
went down the line being gracious to everyone. 

In spite of all Mama had said about the Hamiltons being so 
poor, Angelica thought Betsy nicely dressed, and prettier and 
more slender than she remembered her. Betsy talked a great 
deal about how much she and Alexander were enjoying New 
York. There was no need to add, Betsy felt, what a struggle it 
was for a family of six to live there on three thousand dollars 
a year. And if Angelica did not suspect that Betsy made her 
own clothes, why enlighten her? 

Elizabeth Hamilton's new confidence died at the mere sight 
of her elegant sister. Aside from that, she was glad of Angelica's 
presence. Betsy had not been well since the birth of her last 
child. Her growing youngsters, passing through the usual 
childhood illnesses, and her heavy domestic duties, took all of 
Betsy's time and strength. It was a relief to have someone to go 
to parties with Alexander, so she could stay at home and rest. 

Busy as he was at the Treasury, Hamilton was happy to 
squire his regal sister-in-law about town. In the bright, charm- 
ing Angelica Church, Alexander Hamilton found a mental 
companionship he had never known with his dear little wife. 

As for Angelica, her brother-in-law lived up to her fondest 
memories of him. He was everything that dull, prosaic John 
Church was not. Angelica was delighted to find that there was 
no truth in Colonel Beckwith's report about her petit Fripon 
getting fat. He retained his slim figure, his good looks, and 
his skill at flirtation.. 

None of this escaped Mrs. Stephen Van Rensselaer. At a 
gay party, the wife of the patroon, still the pert Peggy, 
fastened in Colonel Hamilton's buttonhole a bow dropped 
from Mrs. Church's shoe. 

"There, Brother, I've made you a knight," she teased. 
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"Of what order?" asked Angelica. "Alexander can't be a 
Knight of the Garter in America." 

"Oh, Sister, he would be if you would let him!" 

Philip Schuyler was in the United States Senate. The Schuy- 
lers were living in New York. The dinners they gave in honor 
of Mrs. Church were pleasant, Angelica decided. So were 
Betsy's Wednesday evenings. But what a bore was Mrs. Wash- 
ington's "Court," with the First Lady standing on a dais, 
flanked by Mrs. John Adams and Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, 
the other ladies arranged stiffly according to their rank! 

"They simply exhaust me," Mrs. Church sighed, when Betsy 
tried to convince her they were all "nice women." 

Then the fuss that Congress was making about whether 
President Washington should be called "His Serene Highness," 
"His High Mightiness," or merely "His Majesty." How 
childish the Americans were! Angelica began to long for 
England and real royalty, and for John Church even if he 
didn't understand her. 

It was November 9, 1789. Mrs. Church was sailing the next 
day. Hamilton dropped in at her lodgings around teatime with 
a package, a skating cap Betsy had knitted for Angelica's Kitty, 

Mrs. Church greeted Alexander in a velvet housegown that 
trailed a yard behind her tall, willowy figure. They gazed 
into each other's eyes while the maid brought in tea. They 
drank it almost in silence. 

Hamilton said for the maid's ears, "We should get your 
trunks to the ship early tomorrow " 

The maid left the room. 

"Angelica, are you happy? " His hand closed over hers. "I 
shouldn't ask this, but I must know." 

"Is anyone happy, petit Fripon? Oh, I suppose your Betsy 
is " Mrs. Church indicated her sister as too dull for anything 
but cowlike contentment. "But you and I " 

Hamilton's heart raced as he lifted Angelica's white hand to 
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his lips. "I'd better go," he murmured. 

"Yes, perhaps you should. But write to me, my dear, of all 
the wonderful things you're doing. Your budget, especially. 
Oh, if I could only get John Church into politics! And forget 
what I said, Alexander. When you think of me if you ever do 
think of me believe that I am happy " 

It was very romantic. But after his sister-in-law returned 
to England, Hamilton was secretly relieved to be able to get 
down to work. He had obtained Mrs. Church's passage and 
taken care of her expenses. In his cash book he wrote: 

Account of Angelica Church: 

Nov. 2, 1789 Cash paid for passages of yourself 

and servants ^ r 48-5 

Nov. 4, 1789 This sum advanced to take with 

you 200 Dollars 80. 

Nov. 10, 1789 Paid account of your landlady for 
rooms & some damage done by your 

servants in removing 2 3-9*3 

This sum paid your former music 
teacher 40. 

Angelica had scarcely reached England when Alexander 
wrote to her one of his gay letters, full of wit, gossip, and 
flattery. She replied on January 7, 1790: 

Many thanks to my dear Brother for having written to his friend 
at a moment when he had the affairs of America on his mind. I 
am impatient to hear in what manner your Budget has been re- 
ceived, and extremely anxious for your success. I sometimes think 
you have now forgotten me, and that having seen me is like a 
dream which you can scarcely believe. Adieu, I will not write. 
This idea of being lost in the tumult of business and ambition does 
not enliven my spirits adieu, soyez heureux au dessus de tout le 
monde. 

Alexander Hamilton proposed to restore the credit of the 
United States by paying in full the whole government debt, 
foreign and domestic. With the Secretary of the Treasury's 
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funding bill coming up before the House for a vote, Elizabeth 
Hamilton's household budget was stretched to the limit to 
provide little dinners where congressmen were wined, dined 
and convinced. When the bill became law, Hamilton turned 
to the second part of his program the assumption by the 
national government of the war debts of the states. 

The site of the permanent capital was to be chosen at this 
session of Congress. The southern members wanted it to be in 
the South; the northern members, in the North. Finding that 
some southern votes would be needed to pass his assumption 
bill, Hamilton felt he could use the conflict over the national 
capital to get through his measure. 

"Jefferson could help," Betsy's husband said one morning 
as he was about to leave his house for a cabinet meeting. 

Looking out of the window, she saw tall, ungainly Thomas 
Jefferson stride by on his way to the executive mansion, now 
the McComb house on Broadway. "There is Jefferson now!" 
Betsy exclaimed. "Go and ask him." 

The Secretary of the Treasury hurried out of the house. 
His wife watched him catch up to the Secretary of State. 
Together the two men walked down the street. Jefferson, 
carelessly dressed, bowed his sandy head toward the powdered 
coiffure of the cabinet's dandy as he listened. 

Hamilton came home jubilant. "I told Jefferson," he said to 
Betsy, "that if he would induce the Virginia delegation in 
Congress to vote for my assumption bill, I would get the 
New York crowd to consent to having the national capital 
located in Virginia, or as near there as possible. Jefferson 
agreed, and asked me to dine with him tomorrow. He will 
invite in some friends. We'll see what we can do." 

The dinner was held. Mr. Hamilton was never so persuasive 
as over the Madeira. The bargain was struck two votes for 
assumption and a capital for the new nation on the Potomac. 
But to placate Philadelphia, it was decided that, while the city, 
to be called Washington, was being built, the government 
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should go there for ten years. 

Alexander Hamilton asked a friend to find him a house in 
Philadelphia as close as possible to his office at the corner of 
Chestnut Street and Third. "The house must have at least six 
rooms," he wrote. "Good dining and drawing rooms. I like 
elbow room in a yard. As to the rent, the lower the better." 

A house was found at the southwest corner of Walnut and 
Third. It was larger than the Hamiltons could afford, but it 
had a garden, and was in the so-called "court end of town." 
The President had rented the Robert Morris home nearby. 
The Hamiltons were among the "respectable characters" in- 
vited in by Martha Washington for tea and plum cake on 
Friday evenings. 

"That vile Philadelphia!" wrote Angelica Church, when she 
heard of the move. But Betsy enjoyed the big city with its 
neat brick houses and pavements, twice the size of New York. 

Prices were higher in Philadelphia. To meet the needs of a 
family of six, and to keep up the display demanded of a cabinet 
member on three thousand dollars a year, cost Betsy many a 
headache. Alexander Hamilton had saved little from the in- 
come of his law practice. He was generous to a fault. And too 
busy with national finances to give the family budget much 
thought, the Secretary of the Treasury contented himself with 
the idea that his capable little Dutch wife could manage some- 
how. She did. When Papa Schuyler came to the rescue, his 
son-in-law never knew of it. 

The great financier, formulating plans involving millions 
of dollars, was always in debt himself for small sums. That 
the Hamiltons did not get into serious financial difficulties was 
due to Betsy. It was she who paid bills or managed to postpone 
them. She stretched the family income so miraculously that 
James McHenry wrote Hamilton: 

Pray present me to Mrs. Hamilton. I have learned from a friend 
of yours that she has as much merit as your treasurer as you have 
as treasurer of the wealth of the United States. 
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Hamilton continued to look after Baron Steuben. "The 
Secretary of the Treasury is my banker," the old soldier told 
people proudly. "He takes care of me when he cannot take 
care of himself." This strain on Betsy's budget was finally 
relieved when, through Alexander Hamilton's efforts, Con- 
gress gave Steuben a pension. 

Yet in London, Angelica even envied Betsy the jovial Baron, 
with his gallantry and his fun. She wrote: 

I envy you the trio of agreeable men you talk of, my father, my 
Baron, and your Hamilton. What pleasant evenings, what agree- 
able chit-chat you have, while my vivacity must be confined to 
dull, gloomy Englishmen. Tell Hamilton, If he does not send my 
father as ambassador, I shall believe he has no influence at Court, 
and that I will try not to care for him. 

Shall I tell you a secret? I have better hopes these days than ever 
of crossing the Atlantic. Do you believe there is hope of your 
going to NY to live for life? If you remain at Phila., I must be 
there. My inclination leads me to prefer NY, my affections where 
you reside. 

Why not let Mr. Trumbull (John Trumbull) draw your picture 
for me? He has Mrs. Washington's, which is wonderfully like her. 
A long letter, my dear Sister, will be the best New Year's gift I 
can receive. 

Pray let Angelica learn French. A person who speaks the lan- 
guage well might teach her, giving her a lesson an hour every day. 
Has Peggy been to Philadelphia or must she always be within the 
sound of the Dutch bell (AJbany)? 

My love to Alexander, the good and the aimable. My dear 
Eliza, be happy and be gay; and remember me in your mirth as 
one who wishes to partake of your happiness. Embrace Hamilton 
and the Baron. 

With Angelica's copy of Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations 
at his elbow, Hamilton wrote his famous reports on the 
public credit, on a mint, on the need for a national bank. But 
he found time for everything. In spite of the growing enmity 
between them, due to their different viewpoint on political 
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affairs, the Hamiltons gave a dinner for Secretary of State 
Jefferson, for which the patroon and Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
came down from Albany. The Secretary of the Treasury's 
small, graceful figure in velvet and rich lace was seen at balls, 
receptions, the theater, usually accompanied by Mrs. Hamil- 
ton. A man kept his eye on a pretty wife when Alexander 
Hamilton was about, for the ladies were fascinated by him. 
They could not get enough of his "agreeable nonsense." 

Hamilton heard that the Countess Gadski had taken lodgings 
in Chestnut Street. Had she followed him to Philadelphia? he 
wondered. Lilli Gadski held weekly receptions which were 
attended by many prominent men in town without their 
wives, of course. Prudence warned the Secretary of the 
Treasury not to be seen there. The Gadski salon was fre- 
quented by the anti-Federalist faction, led by Thomas Jeffer- 
son Republicans, they called themselves. 

This was a very different organization from the present 
Republican party, organized in 1854, in opposition to the ex- 
tension of Negro slavery. Jefferson called his party "Demo- 
cratic-Republicans." But they dropped the Democratic part 
when the word was brought into disrepute by the extreme 
revolutionists in France. The name Democratic (chiefly ap- 
plied to Jefferson and his followers by their enemies) 
gradually encroached on the name Republican. Fifty years 
later it was adopted by the present Democratic party. Hamil- 
ton's followers, on the other hand, were called Federalists, 
because they advocated a strong federal (central) government 
as opposed to state governments. 

The presence among the Republicans at the Gadski salon 
of Alexander Hamilton, "King of the Feds," would set tongues 
wagging, he knew. He decided to stay away. 

To his wife and children Alexander Hamilton was the most 
loving of men. He gave them every spare moment of his time. 
He was delighted when he could spend an hour in the nursery, 
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an evening with his wife, or an afternoon on a ramble through 
the woods with his boys. He spoiled and petted all the family, 
but especially his six-year-old daughter Angelica. 

Angelica was a slim, sensitive child, with dark eyes and long 
fair hair. Delicate and rather shrinking, she was as talented 
musically as the aunt for whom she was named. Mrs. Church 
took a keen interest in her niece's musical training. 

Angelica Hamilton was returning home from school one 
day when the door of her home burst open. Both parents ran 
out to greet her excitedly. The little girl stared in astonishment. 
What had happened to make Mama so far forget propriety as 
to shout and wave her arms like a windmill? Papa, too, had 
lost his usual dignity. 

"Angelica, darling, hurry!" the Hamiltons called. 

Bewildered, she entered the house. Angelica's parents beck- 
oned her into the parlor. "A surprise! Wait until you see!" 
Mama exclaimed. But already Angelica had seen it. There, 
waiting for her, was the most beautiful little piano in the world. 
It had brackets to hold candles where they would light the 
music open on its rack. It had a padded stool to sit on. And on 
the polished lid lay an envelope addressed in a familiar hand- 
writing. 

"For me?" the little girl gasped. 

"All for you, my precious," Betsy assured her. "Sent to you 
from London by your Aunt Church. Here, read what she has 
written to you." Snatching the envelope off the piano, Mrs. 
Hamilton thrust it into her daughter's hand. 

"You read it, Mama," said Angelica weakly. 

Betsy tore the envelope open, her eyes skimming over the 
card within. "My dear niece," she read, "may this piano bring 
you the happiness that music has always brought into my 
life." 

But Angelica stood as though she had not heard a word. This 
wonderful gift had come straight out of a dream. 

Papa, who was inspecting the instrument, turned to Angelica 
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with a warm smile of encouragement. "Look at the lovely 
inlay," he urged, trying to make the piano real for its new 
owner. "Come, darling, and play for us." 

Still in a trance, Angelica took an uncertain step toward the 
piano. She held out one hand slowly, and let her fingers run 
over the ivory keys. A thrill ran through her. The dream did 
not vanish. She sat down timidly on the stool and pressed the 
pedals. 

"Oh, Mama, Papa, it's real/ 99 Tears streaming down her 
pale cheeks, Angelica began to play. 

The cabinet met at the President's house. Washington sat 
at the head of the table, with Hamilton on his left, Jefferson 
on his right. Knox, devoted to Hamilton, was beside him. 
Randolph was opposite. 

Increasingly, President Washington listened with annoyance 
to the bickering between the two top men of his cabinet. For 
Jefferson had discovered the displeasing fact that Alexander 
Hamilton was "Prime Minister." Washington generally fol- 
lowed Hamilton's advice. He dominated Randolph and Knox, 
and interfered in every department. 

"Mr. President, tell the Secretary of the Treasury that I can 
run the State Department," snapped Jefferson, when Hamilton 
dictated to him. 

"Gentlemen! Gentlemen!" The President tried to hush the 
"cocks in a pit," as Jefferson called himself and Hamilton. 

Tall Mr. Jefferson and little Mr. Hamilton found no subject 
on which they could agree. Hamilton believed in a strong 
central government; Jefferson, in the least possible. Hamilton 
favored the moneyed interests, the banker and merchant; 
Jefferson, the farmer. No two men could be more different. 

But Thomas Jefferson hated open conflict. A shy man, who 
avoided crowds and public speeches, he worked through 
trusted friends from Virginia James Monroe in the Senate; 
James Madison, whom Jefferson had weaned away from 
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Hamilton, in the House. 

Quick in debate, the pugnacious Hamilton, at first, reveled 
in their quarrels. They roused all the fighting Scotch blood in 
him. "Jefferson's trying to force me to resign," he told Betsy. 
"He'll see who resigns!" 

Alexander Hamilton was at the peak of his career. He 
thought himself invincible. 
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Girl with the, Green Eyes 



Jblizabeth Hamilton loved the Hudson River Valley. So it 
was easy to let her parents persuade her that, for the children's 
sake, she should leave her hot Philadelphia home each June and 
stay at the Pastures until October. Betsy worried over desert- 
ing her husband for four months. But she was greatly con- 
cerned by her daughter's ill health. Angelica Hamilton was 
high-strung and hysterical; she was subject to severe headaches. 
Where could the nervous child be better off than on the farm 
at Saratoga, romping all summer with her cousins, John 
Schuyler's children? 

In June, 1792, Alexander Hamilton helped his wife into a 
carriage. He lifted the children in beside her, kissed each one 
good-by, and sent the whole family off to Albany for the 
summer. Betsy was pale and tired. Her husband wrote her, 
anxiously: 

I was made very happy, my beloved Betsy, by the receipt of 
your letter, informing me that mine had at length got to hand and 
your spirits were recovered. I suffered not a little at the idea that 
I must have appeared to you negligent. 

You said that you would not stay at Albany beyond the first of 
September. How delighted shall I be to receive you again to my 
bosom and to embrace you with my precious children! Yet, much 
as I long for this happy moment, my anxiety for the restoration of 
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your health reconciles me to your staying longer where you are, 
upon condition that you really benefit from it. But I do not believe 
I shall permit you to be so long absent from me another time. 

Be cheerful, be happy, my beloved, and if possible return to 
your husband with that sweet bloom on your looks which never 
fails to delight him. Think of me dream of me and love me, 
my Betsy, as I do you. Yrs. forever, 

A. HAMILTON. 

That summer Secretary Hamilton was very busy, working 
fourteen hours a day on his Report on Manufactures. One hot 
August night he bent over his writing. Suddenly, he pushed 
his work away 

"That girl's on my nerves," Hamilton groaned. "Here I 
should be thinking how to protect American industry. And all 
I've thought about for the last hour is that green-eyed witch!" 

The memory of Lilli Gadski thrilled him unbearably. 
Wouldn't it be better to meet her and get over his infatua- 
tion? Probably her chatter would bore him to death. Then he 
could get back to his work. 

"Morris," Alexander Hamilton said, a few evenings later, 
"it's Monday night. If you're going to the Countess Gadski's 
reception, I'll go along." There was studied indifference in his 
voice. 

Gouverneur Morris raised a cynical eyebrow. "So you've 
finally succumbed? The lady will be enchanted." 

"Not succumbed," replied Hamilton, dryly. "Merely curi- 
ous." 

The Countess' little blue house was crowded when the two 
Federalists entered. Nearly all the men present were Repub- 
licans. Strangely absent was anyone from the large colony 
of titled Polish refugees at that time living in Philadelphia. This 
fact would have been noticed by a man less gullible where a 
pretty face was concerned than was Mr. Hamilton. The Re- 
publicans showed their surprise at seeing the "Bang of the 
Feds" among them. 
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Surrounded by admirers, Lilli Gadski held court. She had 
discarded the hoop-skirt and wore the new high-waisted 
Empire fashion from Europe, a sheath of clinging yellow satin 
that outshone the light of the candles. A tiara of diamonds 
flashed in her golden ringlets. 

She rose and curtsied to the ground before the Secretary 
of the Treasury. "You, at last?" she exclaimed. 

"I promise I shall make up for lost time, Madame," Hamilton 
replied gallantly. Then as his hostess turned to greet Gouver- 
neur Morris, he sauntered over to a group of men whom the 
Federalist leader saw included his old enemy, George Clinton 
of Albany. 

Politics, chiefly, were discussed at the Countess Gadski's 
Monday evenings. Alexander Hamilton's arguments with the 
Republicans were, on the whole, good-natured. The food and 
wine were of the best. He was sorry when it came time to say 
"adieu." 

Two mornings later Hamilton found a folded square, ad- 
dressed in a bold hand, in his mail. He broke the seal. The 
letter, signed Lilli Gadski, begged him to come to see her 
again. She had loved and admired him for years, the lady 
assured Mr. Hamilton; and she longed to serve him. She was 
a Republican, for that party of the common people seemed 
better to represent the democratic principles in which her 
father, the late Count Gadski, had believed than the more con- 
servative and aristocratic Federalist party. But that was no 
reason for the great Federalist leader to fear her. On the 
contrary, the Countess hinted that she could be useful to him. 
She had close friends among Alexander Hamilton's enemies. 
Perhaps she could advise him how to deal with them. For 
instance, would Mr. Hamilton be interested to know that his 
father-in-law would not be returned to the United States 
Senate? Clinton had told her that Aaron Burr would be the 
next senator from New York 

Hamilton flung the letter aside. "She's clever." He smiled. 
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"She wants to make herself necessary to me. But, right off, 
she's wrong about Betsy's father." 

For years New York State had been governed by three 
powerful families. One of the political sayings of the day was, 
"The Clintons have power, the Livingstons have numbers, 
the Schuylers have Hamilton." Well, he had New York eating 
out of his hand. It was true that Philip Schuyler was up for 
re-election to the United States Senate. But it was a mere 
formality, with the Federalists in control of the legislature 
which chose the senators. 

But something went wrong. Philip Schuyler was rejected. 
And Aaron Burr, with whom Hamilton was outwardly 
friendly, emerged as the next senator from New York. 

At the news of her father's defeat, Betsy was indignant. She 
remembered her early dislike of Burr. "What did I tell you!" 
she reminded her husband. 

Actually, it was not Aaron Burr's intrigues that had caused 
Senator Schuyler's defeat. It was Hamilton's high-handed 
behavior. In local New York politics, he had ignored the 
powerful Livingston clan. Seizing upon the chance to humble 
Hamilton through Schuyler, the Livingstons picked as senator, 
Aaron Burr, an independent, whom Clinton had attached to 
the Republican cause in New York by appointing him 
attorney-general. 

The blow struck Alexander Hamilton hard. His measures 
were passing in the Senate by dangerously close votes. Now 
Philip Schuyler, his most loyal supporter, was out; Aaron Burr, 
a man chosen by his enemies, was in. 

From this time on Burr was to be a greater obstacle to 
Hamilton's career in New York and elsewhere than George 
Clinton ever had been. Clinton was an old man. Burr was 
young, ambitious, far more dangerous. 

Madison's betrayal had hurt Hamilton deeply. His feud 
with Jefferson continued. The Secretary of the Treasury was 
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accustomed to having his measures attacked in Congress. But 
it was another matter to have his private character blackened 
day after day by a whispering campaign in the Republican 
press; to read how, speculating with William Duer, his as- 
sistant, Alexander Hamilton was making himself rich out of 
the Treasury. 

Hastening home to his family after the day's work one after- 
noon, Mr. Hamilton stopped to buy a copy of the Republican 
National Gazette. 

"The blackguards!" he muttered. 

In this issue, Alexander Hamilton's admiration for the British 
political system was twisted into a treasonable plot to establish 
a monarchy in America and make himself king. Freneau's 
subtle pen even dared to attack Hamilton's military record and 
to sneer at the shame of his birth. Alexander thought of Betsy 
in tears. Then he remembered with relief that his dear little 
wife seldom read a newspaper. 

Sure that his career was in ruins, Alexander Hamilton rushed 
home. He seldom bothered Betsy with his troubles. But now 
he longed to be diverted and amused until his wrath cooled. 

He entered the house and, dropping his cocked hat and cape, 
hurried upstairs. Too late to retreat, he heard a babble of 
feminine voices from Betsy's room. The chairs, the sofa, the 
bed, were covered with new frocks and bonnets. It looked like 
a dress shop. Betsy was at the dressing table, trying on an 
immense puff of yellow gauze and plumes recently selected by 
Mrs. Church in London. Her sisters exclaimed in admiration. 

Peggy and Cornelia, whose promised visit Hamilton had 
forgotten, ran to kiss him. Betsy turned from the mirror. "Do 
you like it, darling?" she cried. "Angelica sent all these lovely 
things. Isn't she the dearest sister?" 

"The turban is lovely," Alexander assured her. "It makes 
you look eighteen." 

"Read this, Angelica sent you a message." Betsy thrust a 
letter at him: 
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I would write you an account of the fashion, but I hear Ameri- 
can ladies are at the head of everything that is elegant; give my 
love to Alexander, and tell him that some day when I am in a very 
gay and witty humour I will write to him. . . . 

Betsy's husband had no wish to spoil her happiness with his 
black mood. Kissing the tip of his wife's nose, he made an 
excuse and fled. But Angelica, the child whom Hamilton loved 
so dearly, was waiting at the foot of the stairs. 

"Come, Papa, let me play for you," little Angelica begged. 

Father and daughter spent many happy hours at the piano 
from London, Mrs. Church's gift to her niece. Hamilton sang, 
while Angelica played. But this evening he could not trust 
himself before the gaze of the child's intense, unnaturally 
brilliant eyes. Kissing his daughter tenderly, Alexander dis- 
engaged himself from her clinging arms. Turning on his heel, 
he fled from the house. 

For hours the distressed Secretary of the Treasury aimlessly 
paced the dark streets. Lights went out. A clock in a church 
steeple struck nine. Still the angry blood raced through his 
veins. There was no sleep in him. Looking up, he saw that he 
was on Chestnut Street. His pulses quickened. For, from a 
little blue house ahead, he heard a girl's voice singing in the 
stillness of the night. 

He paused at the open doorway. The song stopped. 
"Hamilton!" came a soft cry. 

A slender hand reached out. He grasped it, and was drawn 
into the shadows of the darkened house. To Lilli Gadski's 
astonishment, Alexander Hamilton flung himself into a chair 
and dropped his head in his hands. He began to sob con- 
vulsively. 

She leaned over him. "My darling! " Lilli whispered huskily. 

Hamilton had resisted the temptation to answer the Countess 
Gadski's letter. He did not wish to be drawn into an affair that 
might cause his wife unhappiness. Other flirtations he had had. 
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his name had been linked with half a dozen women, but once 
the affair cooled Alexander quickly forgot it and was so charm- 
ing to Betsy that he persuaded her, and himself, that he would 
never stray again. Presentiment warned him that were he rash 
enough to become entangled emotionally with this pale, in- 
tense girl, disaster might come of it. He would love lightly. But 
could she? 

"I'll not be seen at your Monday nights," he told Lilli firmly. 

The Secretary of the Treasury came to the little blue house 
so discreetly that no one knew of his visits. A born intriguer, 
with a passion for politics, the Countess Gadski continued her 
close intimacy with the Republicans. Thus she was able to 
bring to the Federalist leader many useful bits of knowledge. 

The year 1792 was a presidential year. Washington was 
persuaded to run for a second term. George Clinton was talked 
of to run against John Adams, the Federalist candidate, for the 
vice-presidency. 

"Clinton will not oppose Adams," Lilli told Hamilton, "but 
Aaron Burr will." 

"You're joking!" 

"Burr told me himself. He was here Monday night." 

Mr. Hamilton turned cold at the thought. He remembered 
how Aaron Burr had replaced Philip Schuyler in the Senate. 
The memory of it rankled. The vice-presidency in those days 
was really the second office of government. If Burr slipped into 
the vice-presidency, as he had slipped into Schuyler's Senate 
seat, he would be President Washington's heir apparent. 

The lovely Lilli Gadski was forgotten that September, for 
Alexander Hamilton was absorbed, sending out letters all over 
the country, warning the Federalist politicians against Aaron 
Burr. He called Burr names which, had Hamilton's letters 
appeared in print, would have provoked a duel, then and there. 
Wherever Mr. Hamilton turned, Mr. Burr loomed in his path. 
Decidedly, this clever, suave fellow, so like himself, must be 
eliminated. 
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In the election John Adams won the vice-presidency easily. 
Aaron Burr was stopped. Alexander Hamilton put down his 
pen, well content. 

"You have every right, my dear Brother, to believe that I was 
very inattentive not to have answered your letter," Mrs. Church 
wrote Hamilton from London. "But I could not relinquish the 
hope that you would be tempted to ask the reason of my silence, 
which would be a means of obtaining the second letter; when 
perhaps had I answered the first, I should have lost all the fine 
things contained in the latter. My dear Sir, if my path was strewed 
with as many roses as you have filled your letter with compliments, 
I should not lament my absence from America, but even Hope is 
weary of doing anything for so assiduous a votary as myself. I 
have so often prayed at her shrine that I am no longer heard. 

"Church's head is full of Politics. He is so desirous of making 
the House of Commons, where I should be happy to see him if he 
possessed your eloquence. All the graces you have been pleased to 
adorn me with, fade before the generous action of my sister in 
taking the orphan Antil under her protection. 

"I do not write by this packet to either my sisters, nor to my 
father. Please say to them for me everything you think that the 
most tender attachment can dictate. Adieu, my dear Brother! be 
persuaded, that these sentiments are not weakened when applied 
to you." 

Angelica Church furnished the means for Talleyrand and 
an endless stream of noble refugees to flee the French Revolu- 
tion and escape to America. Sister Betsy and her husband went 
out of their way to be kind to them. 

"I wish I was a Croesus," Hamilton wrote Angelica, "I might 
then afford solid consolation to these children of adversity. How 
delightful it would be to do so! Now sympathy, kind words, and 
occasionally a dinner, are all I can contribute." 

The exiled Frenchmen found Alexander Hamilton a de- 
lightful host, who could talk with them in their own language. 
Charles Maurice de Talleyrand-Perigord, arriving with a letter 
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of introduction from Mrs. Church, was one of the refugees 
whom Hamilton most gladly invited to dinner. They became 
close friends during the two winters that Talleyrand spent in 
America. Angelica wrote to Betsy: 

I have a letter, my dear Eliza, from my friend M. de Talleyrand 
who expresses to me his gratitude for an introduction to you and 
to my Aimable by my aimable I mean your Husband, for I love 
him very much. If you were as generous as the Old Romans, you 
would lend him to me for a little while. But do not be jealous, my 
dear Eliza, since I am more solicitous to promote his ambitions 
than any person in the world. There is no summit of glory which 
I do not desire he may attain, provided always that he gives me 
a little chit-chat, and sometimes says, 'I wish our dear Angelica 
was here.' Ah, Bess, you were a lucky girl to get so clever and so 
good a companion! 

In spite of Tory opposition, due to his part in the American 
Revolution, the ex-rebel John Barker Church was elected to 
Parliament from Wendover. George III never forgave him. 
As the King rode by Down Place, he would refer con- 
temptuously to the Churches 7 country estate as "the residence 
of the American commissary." But the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George IV, was always friendly. 

Yet, in the midst of the distinguished English society to 
which her husband's position and money admitted her, 
Angelica longed for America, chiefly to be near her petit 
Fripon one of her pet names for Alexander Hamilton. 

She wrote constantly gay, sparkling letters in which Mrs. 
Church seldom mentioned her dull, businessman husband. It 
was always about Hamilton she wrote, her pride in his career, 
her despair at being so far away. Angelica made no secret of 
her affection for her brother-in-law. She seems not to have 
cared what his wife might think. Recklessly she wrote Betsy: 
"Kiss my saucy Brother for me. Tell him, // est Fhomme le plus 
aimable du monde" 

Good-natured Betsy kissed her husband for Angelica. 
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Each summer yellow fever paid a mysterious visit to Phila- 
delphia. Philip Schuyler wrote repeatedly to Betsy, begging 
her to come with her children to Albany, where they would 
be safe: 

My Dearly Beloved Child: Reports confirm the accounts that 
the Yellow Fever prevails in Philadelphia. I most earnestly repeat 
my request that You leave the city immediately, and go to some 
decent tavern on the road towards New York. I will set out on 
Friday with a Stage Wagon which I shall engage to bring You, 
the Children and Servants over. 

In the summer of 1793, the carcasses of rotting hogs and 
horses that lay about in the heat brought on Philadelphia a 
frightful epidemic of yellow fever. Thousands fled the terror- 
stricken city, the Countess Gadski among them. In the de- 
serted town, the only sounds were the tolling of funeral bells, 
the rumble of carts collecting the dead. Hundreds died daily; 
many were left unburied in their houses for a week. The smell 
was horrible. Every disinfectant known in America was tried. 
People chewed garlic, drank molasses, lit bonfires before their 
houses to purify the air. 

Betsy did not go to Albany that summer. At a house in 
the hills, two miles out of Philadelphia, to which the Hamiltons 
had moved to escape the heat, she and Alexander lay ill* 
Hamilton caught yellow fever by "entering the house of a sick 
person." He had given it to his wife, but fortunately hers was 
a light case. By the time Betsy recovered, her husband was 
dangerously ill. Frantic with fear, she called in Dr. Edward 
Stevens, a boyhood friend of Hamilton's from the West 
Indies. 

"He has the fever in its worst form," Stevens told Betsy. 
"Few who show his symptoms recover." 

But the patient was not too sick to convince Ned Stevens 
that the bloodlettings and purges used by the Philadelphia 
doctors were useless. No one knew what caused yellow fever. 
But, Hamilton reasoned, if cool weather ended an epidemic, 
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a freezing of the infected blood might produce the same result. 
He suggested to Stevens a series of cold baths. Betsy stood by 
the bed in anguish as the servants filled tubs with ice water and 
carried the gasping man in and out. 

Four thousand people died of the fever. But, to everyone's 
amazement, Alexander Hamilton grew better. Martha Wash- 
ington, anxious about the sick man, sent Betsy a parcel with a 
note: 

I am truly glad to hear Col. Hamilton is better today. You have 
my prayers and wannest wishes for his recovery. I hope you take 
care of yourself, as you know it is necessary for your family. We 
are lucky to have three bottles of the old wine that was carried 
to the West Indies. . . . 

A quite different attitude was Thomas Jefferson's, whose 
hatred of the sick man caused him to stoop to jeer at his rival in 
a letter to Madison: 

Hamilton is ill of the fever. He had two physicians out at his 
house the night before last. His family think him in danger, & he 
puts himself so by his excessive alarm. He had been miserable sev- 
eral days before, from a firm persuasion he should catch it. A man 
as timid as he is on the water, as timid on horseback, as timid in 
sickness, would be a phaenomenon if the courage of which he has 
the reputation in military matters were genuirie. His friends sus- 
pect it is only an autumnal fever he has. 

When winter came to end the plague, Alexander was strong 
enough to drive north with Betsy and five-year-old James to 
recuperate at the Pastures. During the epidemic, their four 
other children, including the newest baby, John Church 
Hamilton, born on August 22, 1792, had been packed off to 
Albany. Grandpapa Schuyler kept the fond parents informed 
as to their welfare: 

The affection which your Dear Children evince for us every 
moment of the day, their docility and health are sources of hap- 
piness to us. The little one (John Church) strives to articulate. 
He will soon succeed. He walks from one end of the hall to the 
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other with ease, eats well, and is the most lively of the children. 
Your Dear Mama and all the family join me in love. 

It was late October before Alexander Hamilton returned to 
Philadelphia, still weak from his illness, but in high spirits. For, 
weary of the political strife, Thomas Jeiferson had announced 
his retirement from the cabinet, leaving Hamilton supreme. 

Alexander Hamilton, too, was weary of the duties of the 
Treasury. But his plan to restore the credit of the United States 
by paying in full the whole government debt had sent the 
price of the despised Continental securities soaring. There was 
gossip that the Secretary of the Treasury, with advance 
knowledge, had made a fortune by buying script secretly at a 
low price. Certainly, two men close to him had profited 
enormously. Philip Schuyler was a large speculator. And al- 
though, as head of the Treasury Department, Secretary Hamil- 
ton might be criticized for doing so, he had rashly agreed to 
invest John Barker Church's surplus for him in America. Yet 
in the orgy of speculation that seized the country, when Hamil- 
ton might have made himself rich, he did not own or deal, in a 
single share of the public debt. 

Always sensitive about his reputation, Alexander Hamilton 
gave Congress two months' notice of his retirement. Any 
investigation of his conduct while Secretary could thus be 
made while he was still in office. 

Meanwhile, Hamilton wrote to Angelica Church that he 
and Betsy might make "a short excursion to Europe." England 
and France were at war. In spite of America's declaration of 
neutrality, England was seizing American ships to search them 
for goods going to France. In an effort to prevent America 
from being drawn into the war, President Washington had 
decided to send an envoy to talk with the British. When 
Colonel Hamilton's name was mentioned for the mission, 
Angelica replied on August 15, 1793: 

"Are you too happy to think of us?" Ah, petit Fripon, you do 
not believe it; no, I am not too happy, can I be so on this side 
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of the Atlantic? Ask your heart, and read my answer there. 

My silence is caused by despair; for do not years, days, and 
moments pass, and still find me separated from those I love. Yet 
were I in America, would ambition give an hour to Betsy and to 
me? Can a mind engaged by Glory taste of peace and ease? 

You and Betsy in England! I have no idea for such happiness, 
but when will you come and receive the tears of joy and affection? 

Once again there was to be no European trip for Betsy. The 
Republicans made such an outcry over sending to England 
"the tool of the British," that Washington saw it would be 
unwise to name Hamilton. Instead, John Jay was sent. 

It was a bitter sorrow to Mrs. Church that "Alexander, the 
good and the aimable" was not named for the mission. She 
wrote despairingly to Betsy from Yarmouth, England: "You 
and my dear Hamilton will never cross the Atlantic, I shall 
never leave this Island, and as to meeting in heaven there will 
be no pleasure in that! " 

"My dear Eliza has been ill," Hamilton wrote Angelica in 
December, 1794. "Thank God, she is now recovered, except that 
she continues weak. My absence on a certain expedition was the 
cause. You will see, not withstanding your disparagement of me, I 
am still of consequence to her" 

He had been away with the troops on the march that subdued 
the Whiskey Insurrection. Alexander Hamilton's unpopular 
whiskey tax had caused the riots. Convinced that his entire 
financial policy was at stake, Hamilton rode forth at George 
Washington's side to prove that the Federal government was 
strong enough to tax. 

One rainy November night, as he dried himself before the 
fire of an inn in western Pennsylvania, Betsy's husband read 
what General Knox had written him: 

Among other reasons for wishing your return is Mrs. Hamilton's 
earnest desire. It seems she had had, or has been in danger of a 
miscarriage, that has much alarmed her. 
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Betsy's miscarriage merely delayed the next baby. There 
were five children already, the oldest being Philip, age twelve, 
and the youngest John Church, two years old. It required 
more than three thousand dollars a year to rear them properly. 
The investigation of his financial conduct having collapsed, 
Secretary Hamilton was free to retire. He sent his resigna- 
tion to President Washington to take effect on January 31, 



Angelica Church heard the news in London. Indignant, she 
wrote Betsy: 

It has been whispered to me that my friend Alexander means 
to quit his employment of Secretary. The country will lose one 
of her best friends, and you, my Dear Eliza, will be the only person 
to whom this change can be agreeable. I am inclined to believe 
that it is your influence that induces him to withdraw from public 
life. That so good a wife, so tender a mother, should be so bad a 
patriot is wonderful! 

Mrs. Church was wrong. Alexander Hamilton was giving 
up his high office of his own choice, and without regret* He 
was thirty-seven and tired. In five years he had accomplished 
what he set out to do. He had raised the credit of the United 
States as high as that of any nation in the world. 

Rumors persisted that Secretary Hamilton had made a good 
thing out of the Treasury. But, on the contrary, he resigned a 
poor man, often compelled to borrow sums as low as fifty 
dollars from friends. With his usual indifference to his personal 
fortune, Hamilton actually was in debt, owing several thou- 
sand dollars. Had it not been for the quiet aid of his father-in- 
law, he would have gone bankrupt. 

"You say I am a politician, and good for nothing," he wrote 
Angelica on December 8, 1794- "What will you say when you 
learn that after January next, I shall cease to be a politician at all? 
So is the fact. I have definitely announced my intention to resign, 
and have ordered a house to be taken for me at New York." 
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After his resignation, Alexander took Betsy and the children 
to Albany for a few months. He wrote Mrs. Church from the 
Pastures in March: 

To indulge in my domestic happiness the more freely, was with 
me a principal motive for relinquishing an office in which 'tis said 
I have gained some glory. Eliza and our children are with me at 
your father's house. We remain here until June, when we become 
stationary at New York, where I resume the practice of the law. 
For, my dear Sister, I tell you without regret, that / am poorer 
than 'when I 'went into office. 

By now, Angelica realized that Betsy was not responsible 
for Hamilton's return to private life. She wrote her: 

I sincerely congratulate you, my dear Eliza, on the resignation 
of our dear Hamilton, & on your return to New York where I 
hope to pass with you the remainder of my days, that is if you will 
be so obliging as to permit my Brother to give me his society, for 
you know how much I love & admire him. 

I do not by this ship write to my Amiable, but you will thank 
him for his letters. I was very proud to have the American Ministers 
entreating me for information from America. I did boast of very 
long letters & give myself some airs of importance. 

Betsy received this letter in Albany, where Hamilton was 
trying to regain his health hunting and fishing. She was de- 
lighted with her husband's resignation. She had watched the 
color fade from his cheeks. When his hair was unpowdered, 
she could see that it was fast turning gray. And lines in his face 
showed the hard work of the last five years. Betsy, back on 
her beloved Hudson where her troubles always melted away, 
was happy. With Alexander out of politics, everything would 
be all right. 

Betsy's clever sister Angelica could have told her Alex- 
ander Hamilton might resign as Secretary of the Treasury, 
but he would never "cease to be a politician." 
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in May, 1795, Alexander Hamilton went to New York house- 
hunting. Betsy and the children remained in Albany, until he 
could find a suitable home for them. 

At the Pastures one day, Betsy heard her father's voice boom 
out from his study. "How dare you ask for my daughter's 
hand!" Philip Schuyler stormed at a tall, young man. Beside 
him stood Cornelia, in tears. 

Betsy's heart went out to her sister. Cornelia had just re- 
turned from a visit to Morristown, New Jersey. There, like 
sister Betsy, she had fallen in love. Cornelia had been a brides- 
maid at the wedding of Eliza Morton to Josiah Quincy of 
Boston. Among the groomsmen was a brother of the bride, 
Washington Morton, one of the first children to be named 
after George Washington. 

Young Morton had made himself famous by walking from 
Morristown to Philadelphia on a bet, escorted by cheering 
friends on horseback. Reaching Philadelphia, Washington 
Morton gave his escort a dinner at which he was the liveliest 
one present an athletic feat that failed to impress General 
Schuyler. 

"What have you done in life beyond walk to Philadelphia?" 
Cornelia's father glared at her suitor. "That won't help you 
to support a wife. I must ask you to leave my house, sir!" He 
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might have been speaking to the John Barker Church of long 
ago. 

To make sure that Washington Morton actually did leave 
Albany, Philip Schuyler drove the young man to the wharf 
and put him aboard the New York sloop. Returning home, 
he ordered Cornelia into the library, 

"You're not to see that Morton again," Schuyler thundered. 
"Promise me to have nothing more to do with him," 

"I c~can't promise, Papa," sobbed Cornelia. 

"You mean to disobey me?" 

"Yes, Papa." 

For several days the fourth Schuyler daughter was kept 
locked in her room. Somehow could it have been through 
sympathetic sister Betsy? a note was slipped in to Cornelia 
from her lover. One moonlit night two muffled figures ap- 
peared under Cornelia's window. 

Wakened by a low whistle, Betsy sprang out of bed. From 
her window, she saw Cornelia climb down a rope ladder to 
the ground. A tall, athletic figure caught her in his arms. Betsy 
smiled in triumph as the young couple jumped into a waiting 
carriage and drove away. A third Schuyler daughter had 
eloped. How angry Papa would be! 

There was a stormy week, until General Schuyler learned 
what had become of the runaways. They had crossed the 
Hudson by boat, then driven thirty miles to Stockbridge, 
where an old friend of the Morton family lived. Judge 
Theodore Sedgwick had sent for a minister. The runaways 
were married and eventually forgiven by Cornelia's father, 
as well they might be. For Washington Morton was a son of 
the wealthy John Morton of Morristown. There was nothing 
wrong with the young man, any more than there had been with 
Stephen Van Rensselaer. The Washington Mortons took a 
house in New York, near the Alexander Hamiltons. Cornelia's 
husband began the study of law. 

In June, 1795, Betsy and the children joined Alexander in 
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the house he had found at 56 Pine Street. For a year, this was 
his home and office. From there the Hamiltons moved to 58 
Partition (now Fulton) Street, to Liberty Street, and finally 
to 26 Broadway. By the time Hamilton was ready to begin to 
practice law his funds were so low that he had to borrow 
heavily from Robert Troup, now a dignified judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of New York, who had never 
stopped making a living to go into public service. 

"I've often said we'll have to bury you," Troup told Hamil- 
ton, whose friends had long urged him to get out of politics and 
look after his family. James McHenry wrote him: 

I have built houses, I have cultivated fields, I have planned 
gardens, I have planted trees, I have written little essays, I have 
made poetry once a year to please my wife, at times got children 
and at all times thought myself happy. Why cannot you do the 
same? If a man is only to acquire fame by continued privations 
and abuse, I would prefer a life of privacy and little pleasures. 

Now Hamilton was ready to follow McHenry's advice. 
The news that Alexander Hamilton was resuming his law 
practice brought him a rush of clients. The Bank of New York, 
which Hamilton had helped to found, employed him regu- 
larly. He was soon earning ten thousand dollars a year, no 
mean sum in those days. At one bound Lawyer Hamilton was 
back at the top of his profession right beside Aaron Burr, 
now a widower, and out of public life, Philip Schuyler having 
won back his seat in the Senate from Mr. Burr. 

Alexander Hamilton worked hard to regain his standing at 
the bar. He taught students. He slaved away far into the night 
for his clients. Talleyrand, passing Hamilton's office in the 
early morning hours and seeing him through the window still 
bent over his papers, exclaimed in wonder, "I have seen an 
amazing sight a man who made the fortune of a nation toiling 
all night to support his family." 

The cynical Frenchman was not one to understand the 
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poverty of a man who had handled millions. "He improves 
on acquaintance," Angelica wrote of Talleyrand to sister 
Betsy, "I regret that you do not speak French." But Betsy's 
husband spoke fluent French. Talleyrand spent most of his 
time at 56 Pine Street, where another French refugee was 
living George Washington Lafayette. 

One day, at the height of the Reign of Terror, Hamilton 
looked up from a French exercise he was correcting for his son 
Philip. 

"Washington had a sad letter from Madame Lafayette," he 
said to Betsy. "Lafayette is still in that Austrian dungeon. His 
wife, in daily terror of the guillotine, begs the President to 
take their only son and protect him. The Chief hates to refuse. 
But there's so much bitterness against France. Washington 
fears, should he have Lafayette's son live with him, it might be 
misunderstood." 

"Couldn't we take the poor child?" Betsy pleaded. "He 
could talk French with Angelica, and go to school with Philip 
and Alex." 

"I'd like to, out of friendship for Lafayette, but we've so 
many children " 

"You can't have too many children!" 

They had five little ones of their own, and the Antil orphan. 
Then on August 19, 1795, Betsy's brother, John Bradstreet 
Schuyler, died. The Hamiltons took his oldest son, Philip, 
to live with them. Betsy was also bringing up a young cousin, 
Cortlandt Schuyler. Yet she made a home for the little French- 
man, who arrived with his tutor. 

George Washington Lafayette was a pale, frightened 
youngster, who won Betsy's kind heart. He spoke little 
English. Angelica Hamilton, who was eleven, about Lafayette's 
age, talked to him in French, and the boy brightened. Alex- 
ander Hamilton spoke French fluently. But his law practice 
necessitated his being away from home a great deal of the 
time, jolting over the rutted road to Albany in stagecoaches 
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that required three days for the journey, or pacing the decks 
of the Hudson River sloops that took a week, as they tacked 
lazily against the wind and tide. Betsy spoke no French. But it 
was she who mothered the little exile until President Washing- 
ton retired from office and it was safe for his godfather to take 
Lafayette's son with him to Mount Vernon. 

Betsy and Alexander Hamilton derived their greatest 
pleasure from their house full of children. Hamilton taught 
them, read to them, and joined in their games. He was almost 
as interested in their studies as was Aaron Burr in teaching his 
daughter Theodosia. Philip and Alexander were doing well 
at Bishop Moore's school on Staten Island, the boys returning 
to New York on Friday evenings to spend Saturday and Sun- 
day at home. Angelica was a musical genius, her parents 
proudly agreed. The frail girl spent hours at the piano her Aunt 
Church had sent her from London. 

Life moved along serenely for the Hamilton family. Alex- 
ander thrived on Betsy's devotion; and for a while, his law 
practice satisfied him. But Angelica Church, who knew him 
well, had written, "Can a mind engaged by Glory taste of 
peace and ease?" Alexander Hamilton could not keep his 
thoughts off the state of the nation. He continued to offer 
advice to Washington, to the cabinet, to Congress. He was 
as much "Prime Minister" as if he had remained at the 
Treasury. 

In 1796, when the President refused a third term, Hamilton 
went to work on Washington's Farewell Address. Madison 
had drafted a copy. George Washington rewrote it and sent 
the manuscript to Alexander Hamilton "to redress it." In so 
doing, his former aide wrote for the President a new address. 

The famous paper passed several times between the two 
men. In the end, the ideas in it were Washington's; the apt 
phrasing, Hamilton's. In his New York study Alexander wrote, 
pondered and revised, pacing the floor as he tried to clothe the 
President's earnest thoughts in appropriate eloquence. Then, 
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while Betsy knitted, her husband read to her what he had 
written, so he could hear how it sounded. Years after, she could 
still remember him saying, "My dear Eliza, you must be to me 
what Moliere's old nurse was to him." 

Betsy listened enraptured. There was no doubt in her mind 
that her beloved Alexander was responsible both for the 
contents and the phrasing of the famous farewell. 

It was the custom at that time to name as president the man 
winning the highest number of electoral votes, and as vice- 
president the man with the next highest number. In 1797 John 
Adams, Federalist, followed Washington into the presidency. 
Thomas Jefferson, Republican, was declared vice-president 
a personal catastrophy for Alexander Hamilton. But Hamilton 
went right on dictating to the Adams cabinet, as he had 
dictated to Washington's. Alexander Hamilton, out of office, 
ostensibly busy with his law practice, was still "Prime 
Minister." 

To add to Hamilton's contentment, there came a nod of 
recognition from his Scottish relatives. Alexander Hamilton's 
fame had spread as far as Ayrshire, Scotland. His uncle, the 
Laird of the Grange, wished to send a son to America. Sud- 
denly, after forty years of silence, he remembered his black- 
sheep brother who had gone out to the West Indies. A friendly 
letter went to James Hamilton's son. 

Pleased by the notice of his father's high-born relations, 
Betsy's husband replied on May 2, 1797. He expressed his 
eagerness to give his cousin Robert a home. Proudly, he told 
the Hamiltons at the Grange that he was prospering in his 
profession, that his children "yield me much satisfaction." He 
had moved to a better house at 58 Partition Street, and "I 
married the second daughter of General Schuyler, a gentleman 
of one of the best families of this country. It is impossible to be 
happier than I am in a wife." 

Betsy and Alexander were to have still another child, and 
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the law fees rolled in so fast that they talked of building a 
house in the country. Then, that summer of 1797, a trap laid 
for Hamilton almost wrecked their domestic happiness. 
Alarmed by his continued influence, Alexander Hamilton's 
political enemies made plans to ruin him. They were unable 
to discredit his public conduct. So they attacked his reputation 
where Hamilton was the most vulnerable in his private life. 

Betsy gave birth to her fifth son, William Stephen, on 
August 4, 1797. She was still in bed when Alexander came into 
her room, his face ashen. 

Peggy Van Rensselaer had not been well. "Is it Peggy?" 
Betsy asked, trembling. 

"No, my dear wife " Hamilton sat down and took her 
hand. "But this is going to hurt you. I told you when you 
married me that something like this would happen. In this 
filthy pamphlet" he flung it on the bed "is an attack on 
my honesty as a public official. I can only answer it by an 
explanation that will break your heart. But I must make it, 
Betsy, or my good name will be discredited forever." 

"Alexander, tell me!" 

"You'll turn from me in disgust " Hamilton's proud head 
was bowed as he told his wife the whole sordid story, 

It went back to 1791, in Philadelphia. Betsy and the children 
had gone to Albany for the summer. Secretary Hamilton was 
alone in the house one day when a Mrs. Maria Reynolds, 
pretty and in trouble, called on him. She sobbed that her brute 
of a husband had left her destitute. She wanted money so that 
she could return to friends in New York. Would Mr. Hamil- 
ton help her? 

His susceptible heart was easily moved by beauty in dis- 
tress. He had no money with him. But he promised to bring it 
to her later. When Hamilton carried the money to the fair 
Maria that evening, it was the first of many visits the Secretary 
of the Treasury made to her shabby lodgings. Nothing further 
was heard of the lady's desire to return to New York. 
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Instead, Maria's husband appeared and threatened that only 
one thousand dollars would prevent him from writing the 
whole story to Mrs. Hamilton. Even Betsy's husband, always 
credulous when a pretty woman was concerned, began to sus- 
pect a trap. For fear, in Hamilton's own words, "an excellent 
wife" might learn of his foolish intrigue, he managed to scrape 
up one thousand dollars, in two installments. From then on, 
of course, the demands for money grew. It was thirty dollars 
here, fifty dollars there. Betsy's household savings vanished 
into the hands of a pair of clever blackmailers. 

Finally the Reynolds disappeared. Mr. Hamilton hoped he 
had heard the last of them. Fortunately, he kept his corre- 
spondence with Maria Reynolds and her husband. 

He heard no more of the matter until December 15, 1792, 
when three of his political foes Congressmen Muhlenburg 
and Venable, and Senator James Monroe of Virginia called 
on the Secretary of the Treasury at his office. 

"Mr. Secretary," Monroe began bluntly, "we've discovered 
an improper financial connection between you and a James 
Reynolds." 

It seemed that Maria's husband, now in jail, boasted he had 
proof that Alexander Hamilton had gambled with the public 
funds. Reynolds claimed the Secretary of the Treasury had 
frequently given him money with which to speculate secretly 
for him in government securities, based on official knowledge. 

Hamilton sprang indignantly to his feet. 

"Calm yourself, Mr. Secretary. We do not accuse you of 
guilt. We merely ask you to explain these " Senator Monroe 
flung upon the desk a bundle of letters that the head of the 
Treasury had written to Reynolds. They showed clearly that 
money had passed between them. 

"Come to my house tonight," Hamilton snapped. "I will 
explain." 

That evening he read to the three Republicans Maria 
Reynolds' love letters, also several begging notes from her 
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husband. Colonel Hamilton admitted that he had given 
Reynolds money, but in payment of blackmail threats. 
Muhlenburg and Venable agreed that there was no need of 
further investigation. Mr. Hamilton was innocent of official 
crime. Any wrong he had committed was a private affair. 
Monroe remained silent. 

It went without saying that, as gentlemen, his three accusers 
would keep secret all knowledge of the liaison with Maria 
Reynolds, which Hamilton, to save his public honor, had been 
obliged to reveal to them. Yet, five years later, in the Repub- 
lican pamphlet, lying on Betsy's bed, were his letters to 
Reynolds with which James Monroe had accused him back in 
1792. There again was the old charge, that as Secretary of the 
Treasury, Alexander Hamilton had been Reynolds' partner 
in speculation and a cheat. 

"Monroe thinks I won't dare declare publicly what I told 
him in private," Alexander cried. "But I must, Betsy. If I re- 
main silent, I stand convicted of dishonesty as Secretary." 

Elizabeth Hamilton was stunned. She dreaded the shame of 
the exposure as keenly as her husband did. But better that Alex- 
ander Hamilton's private reputation should suffer than his 
public honor. His wife stood loyally by Hamilton when he 
published for all to read an account of the sorry business: 

"The charge against me is a connection with one James Reynolds 
for purposes of speculation. My real crime," Hamilton stated 
bravely, "is an amorous connection with his wife. This confession 
is not made without a blush." Then, too late, he remembered 
Betsy. "I can never cease to condemn myself for the pang which 
it may inflict in a bosom entitled to all my gratitude, fidelity, and 
love. But that bosom will approve that, even at so great an expense, 
I should wipe away a more serious stain from a name which it 
cherishes with tenderness." 

When the scandal broke, the Republican press chuckled 
with delight. How the mighty had fallen! Washington, deeply 
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sorry for Betsy, wrote her disgraced husband from Mount 
Vernon that his friendship for him was unchanged: 

Not for an intrinsic value the thing possesses, but as a token of 
my sincere regard and friendship for you, I pray you to accept 
a wine cooler for four bottles. 

Mrs. Hamilton was grateful for the kindness behind the gift. 
Not that she felt any resentment against her husband. He could 
do no wrong. It was Alexander, not she, who had been be- 
trayed. Senator Monroe, as a gentleman, should have kept the 
whole painful affair a secret. Only through his malice could 
Hamilton's letters to Reynolds, which Monroe had kept, have 
reached the press. Elizabeth Hamilton never forgave James 
Monroe. 

Alexander could always count on his loyal Betsy, as well 
as on his sister-in-law. It seemed that nothing could shake 
Angelica's love and admiration for him. 

In May, 1797, a few months before the Reynolds scandal 
broke, the Churches had returned to America to live per- 
manently. For years Angelica had been a leader of London 
and Paris society. Mrs. Church's ball for the Prince Regent 
was the talk of London for months; she had a private box at the 
Drury Lane Theater. "This evening I am going with her 
Ladyship and Miss Kitty," wrote Bob Van Rensselaer, a cousin, 
to his sister Harriet, "but not until the play is half over, it 
being unfashionable going before." At Down Place there were 
house parties, attended by Fox, Sheridan, Pitt, and the Ameri- 
can artist John Trumbull. 

Yet all this gaiety Angelica called her "exile," as she waited 
for Hamilton's letters. Eagerly, she followed every step of his 
career. Upon seeing the royal family at the theater, she wrote 
Betsy: "What are Kings and Queens to an American who has 
seen Washington!" What Mrs. Church meant was, to one 
"who has seen Alexander Hamilton." 
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"I see by the American papers that our dear Hamilton had been 
received with joy by the inhabitants of New York," Angelica 
wrote from London in 1795. "I p art ake in every event that is 
agreeable to him, often with a warmth which would lead one to 
imagine I was his own sister. But, my dear Eliza, when you and I 
are with him he shall not talk politics to us. A little of his agreeable 
nonsense will do us more good." 

Now Angelica was back in New York, able to see her 
brother-in-law every day and to thrill to his "agreeable non- 
sense." It had not been hard to persuade John Church to return 
to America. Church was not sure his American investments 
were being efficiently handled, as he wrote to Jeremiah 
Wadsworth, "our Friend Hamilton not being very accurate in 
his accounts." 

John Church made but one stipulation. His family must not 
all return to America on the same ship, for fear it might sink. 
So Mr. Church crossed the Atlantic with his three sons, Philip, 
John and Richard. His wife took another ship with the girls, 
Kitty and Angelica. It made little difference to Mrs. Church 
as to how she traveled, so long as she returned to America. She 
was wild with delight. 



Seventeen 



"An Excellent Wife" Runs Away 



Was that a carriage stopping? Catherine Schuyler grown 
stout in her sixties, but as placid and smiling as ever, hurried to 
the door of the Pastures. The knocker sounded. A voice called, 
"Mama!" 

"Betsy! Where on earth did you come from? Prince! Carry 
Mrs. Hamilton's bag upstairs, please. Darling, why didn't you 
let us know you were coining? Papa and Kitty have gone to 
Oswego. Papa thinks a canal could be built clear across New 
York State, just think of it! I'm here, all alone. Never mind, 
Betsy, it's lovely to see you. Why didn't you bring the chil- 
dren? Everything's all right, isn't it?" 

"Please, Mama, I don't want to talk about it, if you don't 
mind. How are you?" 

"Oh, aU right." 

Mrs. Hamilton looked anxiously at her mother's florid face. 
"You're not overdoing, dear? Won't you see Dr. Bard, just to 
please me? I can't have anything happen to my precious 
Mama." She kissed her tenderly. "How are Peggy and 
Stephen?" 

"Oh, we're so proud of Stephen, lieutenant governor of 
New York! But I'm worried about Peggy, Betsy. She'll never 
get over the loss of her little Catherine. Peggy's not well " 

They went up the staircase, Elizabeth Hamilton with her 
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arm about her mother, and into the northwest chamber. 

"Oh, Mama, it's so good to be back in my old room, where I 
used to sleep with Angelica and Peggy! I've come home to be 
your little girl again and pretend I've never been away " 

"Betsy, couldn't you tell me what's the matter? Perhaps I 
could help. It isn't Alexander " 

"Please, Mama!" Betsy, half weeping, clung to her mother. 

Oh, dear, what was the matter? thought Mrs. Schuyler. 
Never before had Betsy come home without her husband or 
the children. She must send Prince to the Van Rensselaers with 
an invitation to dinner. Peggy would find out what was the 
trouble. 

"Peggy, Betsy's here." Mrs. Schuyler greeted her third 
daughter that evening. "No, I don't know for how long. I'm 
very worried. Now you find out why she came." 

At dinner Mrs. Hamilton was unusually quiet. Afterwards 
the family sat on the front steps, watching young Stephen Van 
Rensselaer IV chase fireflies. Just being back at the Pastures, 
the homestead always open to the Schuyler children as a refuge 
in time of trouble or illness, made Betsy feel better. But she 
wouldn't confide in Peggy, that evening or any other time. Nor 
would she talk over her troubles with her brothers Philip, 
married to Sarah Rutsen, or Rensselaer, married to Eliza Ten 
Broeck when they came up from their homes at Rhinebeck 
to see her. 

Anxiously, her mother watched Betsy. Her dear little girl, 
if she could only comfort her! It was lovely to have Betsy home. 
How happy it made her that the children all longed to get 
back to the Pastures and renew their happy childhood there! 
Angelica Catherine Schuyler had an inspiration. She would 
write Angelica to come and find out what ailed her sister. 
Angelica could always do more with Betsy than anyone else. 

After that, every time a carriage drove up to the Pastures, 
Betsy Hamilton jumped, her hand flew to her heart. Had 
Alexander come for her, as she hoped he would? Her mother 
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jumped, too. Had Angelica come? Finally, one day, it was 
Angelica. 

"And why did you run away from my poor brother?" Mrs. 
Church demanded, as soon as she was alone with Betsy. "Your 
note merely said you'd gone to Albany." 

"That's why!" With trembling fingers Betsy handed An- 
gelica an anonymous letter, bristling with misspelled words. 

"I feel fer you, Madam, and rigret to geeve you unhappiness. 
You weel wish you had never been born. But I must speak, 
and let yer know what a Monster yeer married to. Madam, do 
yer know " The letter went on to tell of Alexander Hamil- 
ton's visits to the Countess Gadski in Philadelphia, and during 
the past year to her New York home on Bowling Green. 

"Poor Betsy!" Angelica put down the letter. "I knew about 
this. There's been gossip. I hoped you wouldn't hear of it." 

"Then it's true! " Sobbing, Betsy flung herself into her sister's 
arms. She had hoped Angelica might deny it. 

Alexander Hamilton's wife had found it easy to forgive him 
the Maria Reynolds affair. It was six years old when she heard 
of it. Betsy only wondered what the fastidious Alexander had 
found to admire in such a cheap, vulgar person. But this was 
now; the Other Woman, a beautiful, intelligent girl, ten years 
younger than Betsy. 

"Oh, Angelica, what am I going to do?" 

"Do? Why fight the minx, of course! Thank heaven Fm 
back in America to help you. We must keep Alexander so well 
amused that he forgets this Polish countess. Betsy, you're to go 
back to New York at once. You've done too much running 
home to the Pastures, leaving my dear brother alone. I 
know it was for the sake of the children. But from now on 
you're going to do as I say! " 

Angelica went on to visit Peggy. Betsy returned to New 
York. A short note announced her arrival. Alexander Hamil- 
ton was down on the wharf to meet his wife, with handsome 
Philip, pale, thin Angelica and fat little James. They all waved 
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as the Albany packet edged up to the dock. 

As Elizabeth Hamilton stepped from the gangplank, the 
children flung themselves on her in a wild confusion of em- 
braces. Next her husband greeted her. She turned a cool cheek 
to his kiss. 

In the carriage that took them to the house, no explanations 
were possible. The children chattered about their school, their 
pets, their amusements. But once home, Hamilton opened the 
door of his study. 

"Will you come in, madam? " he said. 

He locked the door behind them. As Betsy sat down, he 
began, "Now, please explain why you went home to your 
parents." 

"Gladly, sir." Betsy's black eyes flashed. "Read that!" 

She tossed him the letter. At first glance, Alexander rec- 
ognized the poor spelling of a common blackmailer. So, out 
of revenge, an enemy had aimed at what, in spite of his 
philanderings, Hamilton held most dear his wife! But Betsy 
must not be hurt by the truth. He lied 

"How can you believe this nonsense? Don't you know better 
than to read an anonymous letter? I get dozens of them. They 
go where they belong into the wastebasket. There isn't a 
word of truth in this. The Countess Gadski is a charming young 
woman, on whom I call at times. But it's absurd that there's a 
love affair between us. Please, my darling, believe me. You 
know I love you above all other women." 

Her husband looked so unhappy that Betsy almost relented. 
But she had promised Angelica to be firm. "I don't believe 
you, Alexander," she replied. "But you can prove to me that 
this Polish countess is nothing to you by never going to see her 
again." 

Alexander Hamilton flinched. That would be a hard promise 
to keep. Yet he had never pretended more than a passing fancy 
for the girl who loved him so desperately. He always knew 
he would give Lilli up, if it came to an issue with his wife. He 
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had hoped it never would. 

"I must see the Countess Gadski just once more," Hamilton 
said. "I cannot drop her without an explanation." 

"You could write her a letter," replied his wife coldly. 

But Alexander was persuasive. Betsy finally softened. "All 
right. Go tonight then. And don't be long, sir. I shall sit and 
watch the clock, until you return." 

Within an hour Colonel Hamilton was back, emotionally 
exhausted after a stormy interview with Lilli. Betsy greeted 
him with her usual smile. "I'm sure I can trust you to keep your 
word never to go to see that girl again," she said. 

Immensely relieved, Hamilton kissed his wife. He was for- 
given. His good-natured Betsy could never be angry with him 
long. 

It was Angelica Church who handed out to Betsy's erring 
husband the punishment he deserved. Over the next month, 
two women gave Alexander Hamilton a bad time. Angelica 
treated him coldly; Lilli wrote him pleading letters. At first, 
the Countess apologized for her ill-tempered remarks about his 
"admirable wife." She begged him to come back and talk over 
the matter calmly. Alexander replied with a playful note that 
nevertheless made it plain that he had given his word to Mrs. 
Hamilton never again to call on the Countess Gadski. 

The girl's letters grew tearful and beseeching. Then, as her 
lover no longer replied, Lilli's pride stiffened. In her final note 
she warned him, "Reflect upon what you are doing, I can hate 
as intensely as I can love." 

Hamilton knew that he had made still another enemy, this 
time a scheming woman. He dismissed the thought with a shrug. 

Angelica had promised to keep Betsy's husband so well 
amused that he would forget the Countess Gadski a task Mrs. 
Church did not find too irksome. So, when Angelica was con- 
vinced that Alexander Hamilton's affair with the green-eyed 
siren was actually over, she took him back into her good graces. 
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Before the Churches left London, Hamilton had secured for 
them a fine house at 52 Broadway and spent large sums to re- 
decorate it to suit his exacting sister-in-law. No sooner had she 
arrived than Mrs. Church assumed the leadership of New York 
society. Her balls, her Empire gowns, her dinners, after which 
cards were played for high stakes, were, as in London, the talk 
of the town. 

"Mary was asked to Church's to a great Twelfth Night Ball," 
wrote Walter Rutherford. "The day I dined there the Rest of the 
Company stayed and played Brag. It is reported that C lost 
1 5oods. on one card. It is reported that Mrs. Sterret on one evening 
lost $50, another lady $400 at cards there. Tell Lewis to beware 
of vingt'une." 

In 1798 it looked as if there might be war with France. 
George Washington consented to come out of retirement and 
be Commander-in-Chief . But he agreed to take command only 
in case of actual fighting. Alexander Hamilton became General 
Hamilton, second in command only to Washington, and the 
real head of the army, with Angelica's son Philip Church as his 
aide. 

For military glory Hamilton would always drop clients and 
fees. Robert Troup shook his head sadly. But then Alexander's 
best friend was chronically disapproving, for busy as General 
Hamilton was with military aif airs, he found time to be so de- 
voted to Angelica Church that all New York gossiped about 
them. Troup disapproved of Hamilton's name being coupled 
with that of his wife's sister. He heartily disliked the worldly 
Angelica and her card-playing husband. 

John Barker Church had gone into the insurance business. 
He was a director of the Bank of New York, into which Hamil- 
ton had placed him. He was also active in the rival Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, founded by Aaron Burr. 

"Poor Church is fast declining in respectability," Troup's love 
for Hamilton caused him to write. "He talks too much, is too fond 
of premiums, and too unwilling to pay losses. Church is said to be 
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much pushed for money, and indeed family affairs are in a train 
which in my opinion will by & by cause an explosion which will 
spread general ruin around it. I mean the ruin of almost the whole 
connexion. I consider it unfortunate that he ever removed with 
his family to this country." 

The "connexion" was Alexander Hamilton. Bitterly, because 
his best friend was involved, Troup referred to Angelica's 
husband: 

Mr. Church is working hard at cards, underwriting, and ex- 
amining bankrupts. How his constitution stands it is a matter of 
amazement! He has at least four regular card clubs to attend every 
week. Sometimes they do not break up till the morning. Yet he is 
said to do a great deal of business. There is as little respectability 
attached to him as to any man amongst us. Unfortunately, the 
whole family are enveloped in such a cloud that they enjoy noth- 
ing of esteem. The oldest daughter of Mr. Church (Kitty) is a 
most amiable girl. She is supposed to have a very cultivated mind, 
& yet her family labor under such disadvantages, that she has little 
prospects of marrying in a suitable manner. 

Troup grew so upset over the gossip about Hamilton and 
Mrs. Church that he tried to warn Hamilton. 

"I believe I wrote you some time ago," he told a friend, "that I 
had ventured, at every risk, to communicate with a friend of ours 
on a certain subject. I fear notwithstanding that things continue 
in the same course." 

Troup was unduly alarmed. Hamilton enjoyed a flirtation 
with Angelica, but his wife and home meant everything to 
him. His letters to Betsy, during several visits to her parents at 
this period, were full of affection: 

I always feel how necessary you are to me. But when you are 
absent I become still more sensible of it, and look around in vain 
for that satisfaction which you alone can bestow. I dined with 
Angelica today. . . . 

And later: 
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"I need not tell her," he wrote Betsy in the third person, one 
time when she and Angelica were in Albany, "how very happy I 
shall be to return to her embrace and to the company of our be- 
loved Angelica. I am anxious about you both, you for an obvious 
reason, and her because Mr. Church mentioned to me that she 
complained of a sore throat. Let me charge you and her to be 
well and happy, for you comprise all my felicity." 

If Elizabeth Hamilton minded being included with her sister 
in her husband's love, she kept her thoughts to herself. Betsy 
was not a letter writer like Robert Troup. 

Angelica was careful to include Betsy in all her meetings 
with her sister's husband. Even when they talked together, 
she would break off to ask, "What does our Betsy think?" 
Blushing, Betsy would laugh, stammer and usually have to 
admit that she didn't understand what they were talking about. 

The brilliant Mrs. Church read books on finance, on gov- 
ernment, on military tactics. She could ask Hamilton just the 
questions that drew him out and made him glow. 

"It's marvelous that a woman should understand govern- 
ment so well, Angelica." 

"Papa used to talk to me about it. Politics always fascinated 
me, while Betsy preferred to help Mama run the house." 

"Did you read that book I gave you, Betsy?" 

"No, I haven't had time." 

"How could she with her children to look after, Alexander! 
I shouldn't have had, either, but somehow one finds time for 
what one really wants to do, don't you think so? Betsy, you're 
lucky. Suppose your husband's interest was in boring insur- 
ance, like my poor Church! " 

"I'll read that book tomorrow, Alexander." 

"Oh, don't bother. It would probably bore you." 

Elizabeth Hamilton sat in silence, listening to her handsome 
husband and her beautiful sister. I'm not jealous, she scolded 
herself. Angelica is only trying to help me, by making Alex- 
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ander forget that girl. I'm glad they like each other. . , . Oh, 
I am jealous. . . . No, I'm not, I'm not! 

One day Betsy was alone with Robert Troup. 

"Angelica and Alexander are such good friends, I'm so 
happy about it," she said, trying to keep her voice steady. But 
her tears overflowed. 

"Don't mind me, Betsy," Troup said. "Have a good cry." 

"Oh, I'm ashamed of myself! How wicked to be jealous of 
my own sister! Angelica's been wonderful to me, always. You 
can't imagine, Bob, all the lovely gifts she sent me from Eu- 
rope." 

Mr. Troup produced a fresh handkerchief. Mrs. Hamilton 
mopped her eyes. 

"Perhaps I'm just imagining things, Bob. But Alexander 
keeps telling me over and over how much he loves me I think 
he's telling himself. At first, I was glad he liked Angelica so 
much. You see, there's a girl I want him to forget. But now I'm 
frightened. Angelica interests herself in everything that in- 
terests Alexander. She's read for months, until she knows as 
much about law and banking as he does. And she makes him 
pity her. He told me how unhappily married Angelica is, yet 
how brave and loyal." 

Betsy was silent for a moment. Then she burst out, "Angel- 
ica wrote my husband such loving letters when she was abroad. 
I should have minded then, I suppose. But she seemed far 
away. But now she's home, and I'm sick with jealousy. She 
flatters him so cleverly!" 

"Can't you flatter him even more than she does?" 

"I do try. Oh, Bob, why can't I hold my husband? There 
was that Reynolds woman, and lately another girl " 

"And each time you forgave him sweetly?" 

"I haven't any pride. I love him so." 

"He'll never really love you until you hurt him, Betsy." 

"I couldn't!" 

"Angelica does, doesn't she?" 
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"Yes, she'll be sweet to Alexander and then suddenly turn 
disagreeable and refuse to talk to him. He'll worry himself 
sick wondering what he's done to annoy her. He'll try almost 
any means to make her like him again." 

"That's the way to do it, my child, if you want to be loved. 
Try it, little Betsy. Don't be so sweet and forgiving. Make 
Ham suffer. If you want to hold your husband, fight every 
woman who interests him, even your own sister." 

"I'll try," Betsy promised. 

On a Saturday afternoon John Church came home tired 
from his office. Very often his wife was out. But today John 
heard the twitter of voices as he passed the drawing room door. 
Angelica was at home, surrounded as usual by her court of 
young men. This attention did not bother Mr. Church. Nor 
did the whispers about Angelica and Betsy's husband. John 
Church was an amiable man, who indulged his wife in her little 
flirtations. All he wanted was to tiptoe upstairs and to relax 
on his sofa with a decanter of Madeira. 

Church dropped down on his couch, with a sigh. His news- 
paper slid from his hand. I'm very tired, he thought. A hard 
day. Those premiums ... I must order another case of 
Madeira . . . it's almost time to go and play cards. 

Downstairs, another caller, Alexander Hamilton, heard the 
murmur of voices from the drawing room. He frowned. 
Couldn't Angelica ever be alone? She gave him a dazzling smile 
when he entered the crowded room, clinging to him with a 
soft white hand. "Mon petit Fripon, du te?" Then he was 
forced to drink his tea and make conversation with a French 
count, with an artist who was painting Mrs. Church's portrait 
and with a poet who wrote her love lyrics. 

"I'm sorry. They're a bore, aren't they?" Angelica agreed, 
when Hamilton had complained. "Come on Saturday, we'll be 
alone." But here it was Saturday. As always, Angelica was 
surrounded by admirers. 
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General Hamilton gulped down his tea. Mumbling an ex- 
cuse, he fled home to Betsy, where he should have gone in the 
first place. 

"Oh, Jules, you flattevr!" Mrs. Church murmured to the 
French count, who whispered of his undying love over the tea 
cups. 

Her thoughts followed Alexander Hamilton. Really, he was 
becoming unbearable demanding too much, expecting to 
come to tea all the time, and turning sulky if anyone else was 
there. He was quite unmanageable, too. Angelica liked to be 
admired, but from a safe distance, as if she were a shining, un- 
reachable star. She wanted a man to love her madly, but never 
to go beyond the hand-kissing stage. Alexander Hamilton was 
not so submissive. He would not be just one of Mrs. Church's 
young men. Oh dear, Angelica sighed, why couldn't she and 
the petit Fripon go back to writing tender letters, with an 
ocean between them! 

John Church had once said that Alexander Hamilton acted 
as though he were giving all women a treat, just by existing. 
At the time, Angelica had resented her husband's remark. John 
is right, she thought. Alexander is insufferably conceited and 
self-centered. How can Betsy stand him! She saw her sister 
languishing over her husband, while Hamilton graciously al- 
lowed himself to be loved. Angelica was filled with pity for 
poor Betsy. Imagine, facing a lifetime of that! 

John Church was upstairs, snoring over the newspaper. A 
dull businessman, yes, but so generous, so dependable. "Oh, 
John, it's you I love!" Angelica called to him silently. 

Several months later Alexander Hamilton, walking down 
Broadway to his home, stopped to smile at a lively scene. In 
the yard, his sons Alexander and James pounded each other 
with clenched fists, while John Church Hamilton, Angelica 
Hamilton and Theodosia Burr, seated on the fence, egged 
them on. 
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The girls leaped from their perch and ran to greet him. "Oh, 
Papa, you're home!" exclaimed Angelica, at fourteen a strange, 
lovely girl, with big, mournful eyes. His arm about each of the 
girls, General Hamilton entered the house. 

Angelica's frequent headaches had her parents seriously 
worried. Hamilton was glad to find her out-of-doors, away 
from the music that was her greatest pleasure, and with Theo- 
dosia Burr, a talented girl, whose father had given her as com- 
plete an education as any boy. Alexander Hamilton approved 
of that. In spite of his opinion of Aaron Burr, Hamilton had 
the warmest affection for Mr. Burr's daughter. Since her 
mother's death, Theodosia lived with her father on a lavish 
estate in Greenwich Village, called Richmond Hill. Once Burr 
had served there as aide to General Washington. The fifteen- 
year-old Theodosia kept house for her father. She entertained 
for him, like a grown-up woman. Hamilton was glad that Theo- 
dosia Burr was Angelica's best friend, and a frequent visitor at 
his house. 

General Hamilton hurried into the drawing room, where his 
wife waited to pour his afternoon tea. Alexander had aged. But 
in spite of her six children, Betsy's figure was slimmer than in 
her plump girlhood. Her skin was unlined amber against the 
dark waves of her hair. 

"My darling!" Alexander bent to kiss his wife. His heart 
leaped when she pressed his hand. These days he never knew 
just how he would find Betsy. She kept him guessing. 

Mrs. Hamilton had taken Mr. Troup's advice. Too much in 
love with her husband to risk losing him, she had always pre- 
tended to feel nothing but amusement at his flirtations. But 
suffering had made Elizabeth Hamilton a different woman. In 
a few months, she learned wisdom and cunning. Firmly she 
let Alexander know that she would tolerate no further phi- 
landering. Yet so subtle were her tactics that her husband felt 
no restraint, only a fresh enchantment for this new, elusive 
Betsy. 
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"How do you feel, my dear?" Hamilton asked tenderly. In 
the old days, Betsy would have asked him. 

Alexander Hamilton was courting his wife all over again. 
Always he had appreciated Betsy's good qualities, if he could 
not match her faithfulness and devotion. Now, added to his 
love, was a deep gratitude to his wife for her loyalty to him in 
the Reynolds scandal. 

Mrs. Hamilton smiled at her husband over the tea cups. 
There was a happy, assured gleam in her dark eyes. In the last 
month she had watched the mutual attraction between her 
sister Angelica and her husband cool into friendship. Had Mrs. 
Church remained in England, her romance-on-paper with her 
brother-in-law might have continued to flourish. Propinquity 
was killing it. The glamorous Mrs. Church and the dashing 
General Hamilton were so much alike that it was inevitable 
that at first they should be congenial. But when the acquaint- 
ance became too close, their similarities of temperament began 
to grate upon each other. 

"Oh, Alexander, I finished that book on banking," Betsy 
said. 

These days she found time to read up on finances and gov- 
ernment. Although she detested a pen, she had taken over the 
task of copying Hamilton's letters. She encouraged him to 
read aloud to her everything he wrote. While Betsy would 
never be erudite like her sister Angelica, she learned to talk 
intelligently on the many subjects that interested her husband. 
Increasingly, she made herself necessary to him; for his wife's 
blind devotion, her unstinted praise of all he said or did, had 
become Alexander Hamilton's most imperative need. 

Above all, Betsy learned not to put the children's welfare 
before her husband's. When Hamilton could not get away for 
the summer, she sent Angelica and the boys off to Albany in 
care of their nurse. She stayed with him in the city, no matter 
how hot it grew. She continued to love her husband to distrac- 
tion. But she kept an eye on him, and he wandered no more. 
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Chatelaine of Harlem Heights 



in the fall of 1799, Elizabeth Hamilton had much for which 
to be thankful. Her seventh child, Eliza, was born on Novem- 
ber twentieth, and she and Alexander were going to have what 
they had long wanted, a home in the country. 

The summer before, the Hamiltons and the Churches had 
rented a house together on Harlem Heights, nine miles up 
Manhattan Island from the Battery. In poor health since his 
attack of yellow fever in Philadelphia, Alexander Hamilton 
had tramped the woods each day with gun and hunting dog, 
trying to regain his vivacity and rosy cheeks. Betsy liked the 
spot. Now she and Alexander talked of going back there and of 
building a country home that would be more spacious for their 
large family than cramped city quarters. 

"I am always happy" Hamilton wrote the "best of wives and 
best of mothers," while on a business trip to Philadelphia "when 
I can steal a few moments to sit down and write to you. You are 
my good genius, of that kind which the ancient philosophers called 
a familiar; and you know that I am glad to be in every way as 
familiar as possible with you! I have formed a sweet project of 
which I will make you my confidant when I come to New Yorfe, 
and in which I rely that you will cooperate with me cheerfully. 

You may guess and guess and guess again 

Your guessing will be still in vain " 

207 
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The "sweet project," Betsy discovered, was the building of 
a house in the country. She and Alexander found a wooded 
tract of fifteen acres, which they bought on August 2, 1800, 
from Jacob Schiefflin for four thousand dollars. The land ran 
up a hill from what is now St. Nicholas Avenue to Amsterdam 
Avenue, extended north from i4oth to i45th Streets, and west 
to the Hudson River. At this then rural spot, now a crowded 
part of New York City, Hamilton began to build the house 
he named the Grange after the home of his Scottish relatives. 

The year of 1 80 1 began happily for Elizabeth Hamilton. But 
in February, Stephen Van Rensselaer, running for governor of 
New York, felt compelled to write to his sister-in-law. Betsy 
turned pale as she read his letter. "Come to us," Stephen begged. 
"Peggy needs you." 

Peggy's sister took the next packet for Albany. 

Rain beat against the Van Rensselaer mansion as Mrs. Hamil- 
ton drove up to it. The lady of the manor, seated by the fire, 
turned her head weakly as the front door opened. 

"Betsy!" 

Hurling her damp bonnet and pelisse aside, Elizabeth Hamil- 
ton embraced her sister. "Surprise, Peg! Are you glad to see 
me?" Then, as she looked at her sister, fear clutched at Betsy's 
heart. 

"Do you find me changed?" Peggy asked anxiously. 

"Changed? Why, you look beautiful, darling! Oh, Peg," her 
sister continued with desperate casualness, "where's Stephen?" 

"In his study. He'll be surprised to see you. Are you going 
to stay long?" 

"As long as you need me." Betsy walked quickly out of the 
room to hide her tears. 

Stephen sat at his desk, a kindly multimillionaire, noted for 
his philanthropies. The Good Patroon, they called him. He 
had served his state twice as lieutenant governor. Now he asked 
to be governor. But there was no pleasure left in Van Rensse- 
laer's career. Betsy found a grave man of few words, whose 
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eyes revealed more than she could bear to see. 

There was not much Stephen could tell her that Betsy had 
not suspected with the first glance at her sister's thin face. "Dr. 
Bard says there's no hope," he said sadly. "Betsy, would you 
stay and make Peggy's last days happy?" 

"Gladly! " She must help Stephen bear his grief. When Mrs. 
Hamilton rose, she had dried her tears. She even returned to 
her sister's side with a bright smile. 

They were cheerful that month of February as Elizabeth 
Hamilton lingered on at the manor house. Peggy took a keen 
interest in her husband's campaign for the governorship, and 
in the only child left to her, ten-year-old Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer IV. But often Betsy had to fight back the tears and re- 
member what Stephen had said, "For Peggy's sake, don't let 
her suspect " 

As the March winds blew, Peggy failed rapidly. One night, 
when the household slept, Betsy lay in bed weeping bitterly. 

"Don't cry for me, dear," said a voice in the dark. 

Betsy sat up and dabbed at her eyes. Peggy, clad in a dainty 
nightdress, came to sit on her bed. 

"I'm not crying because of you, Peg. It's just being back in 
Albany. I'm homesick for the good times we used to have, you, 
Angelica and I " 

"Don't pretend, Betsy. I know I'm going to die. But don't 
tell Stephen." 

Her sister realized the courage behind what Peggy said so 
quietly. She stifled a sob. 

"I'm not afraid to go. I've never been strong like you, Betsy. 
You have more of our Dutch ancestors in you than anyone in 
our family* I believe you'll outlive us all and become a very 
old woman. I always knew Fd never live long. Perhaps that's 
why they called me 'that wild flirt from Albany.' I wanted to 
enjoy life while I could. It's been so short! I wish I could live 
to see Stephen as governor, and my boy a grown man " Lov- 
ingly, Peggy drew Betsy's head against her breast. "We've been 
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a happy family, haven't we?" She stroked her sister's dark hair. 
'I'll miss you and Angelica up in heaven!" 

The pomp of Mrs. Stephen Van Rensselaer's funeral on 
March 20, 1801, is among the traditions of Albany. The beauti- 
ful wife of the patroon, only forty-three, was laid out in state 
at the manor house. Then her slight form, richly dressed, rest- 
ing in a coffin covered with black velvet, was carried to the 
grave, followed by family, friends and tenants in a mile-long 
procession. 

After the funeral, Peggy's husband resumed his fight for the 
governorship. In the midst of the campaign Thomas Jefferson 
became president. His election swept another Republican, 
George Clinton, into office. Stephen Van Renssealer, Federal- 
ist, went down to defeat. 

Betsy's interest in the building of her new home, the Grange, 
helped her to bear Peggy's loss. The Albany Post Road passed 
through the Hamiltons' property. Every weekend, for a year, 
General and Mrs. Hamilton took the Albany stagecoach at 
the corner of Cortlandt and Greenwich Streets in New York 
and rode out to watch how their manor was progressing. 

The house was designed by John McComb, then building 
New York's City Hall, and built by one Ezra Weeks. Perched 
on a ridge commanding a view to the west of the Hudson 
River and the Palisades of New Jersey, it was a square mansion, 
two stories high, with verandas on the north and south sides. 
The main entrance was to the west. A short hall led into a house 
divided into octagonal rooms. On the left were the dining room 
and the library. Across the hall was the drawing room. 

The cost of the mansion was about eight thousand dollars. 
Alexander Hamilton was making more money than ever in 
his law practice, as much as fourteen thousand dollars a year, 
and he expected large returns from speculations in western 
land. He thought he could splurge. But Hamilton lived and 
entertained lavishly. The Grange was a more elaborate estate 
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than he could afford. Philip Schuyler helped. From the first, 
Betsy's father was keenly interested in her new home. He sup- 
plied most of the materials, all the lumber for the house coming 
from his Saratoga woods. Yet, before the building was finished, 
Hamilton was obliged to borrow heavily to pay his workmen. 
There never was a time when Alexander Hamilton was not 
pinched for funds. 

When the Hamiltons moved from 26 Broadway in the sum- 
mer of 1802, Betsy's husband started to give their new house 
a proper setting. The landscaping of the Grange was the one 
hobby of his life. As Hamilton drove daily in a light gig the 
nine miles each way from his country place to his ofEce in 
downtown New York, he liked to stop and get cuttings and 
bulbs from David Hosack, a distinguished physician and pro- 
fessor of botany at Columbia College. Dr. Hosack's greenhouse 
was on the Middle Road (now Fifth Avenue), between 47th 
and 5 ist Streets a rural spot, covered by Rockefeller Center 
today. 

Aided by Batty Langley's New Principles of Gardening 
(also George Washington's horticulture guide) , General Ham- 
ilton improved his grounds, already shaded by fine chestnuts, 
elms and oaks. Near the house he planted, in patriotic senti- 
ment, a circle of thirteen gum trees to symbolize the thirteen 
original states. He laid out gardens. He sought rare seeds from 
his friends. 

"A garden, you know, is the usual refuge for a disappointed 
politician," Hamilton wrote Charles Cotesworth Pinckney of 
South Carolina. "Accordingly, I have purchased a few acres about 
nine miles from town, have built a house, and am cultivating a 
garden. The melons in your country are very fine. Will you send 
me some seed, both of the water and musk melons? My daughter 
(Angelica) adds another request, which is for three or four of 
your paroquets. She is fond of birds." 

Along with the melon seed, Pinckney sent seeds of the 
scarlet sage, the coral shrub, the Indian creeper and the purple 
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convolvulus. Hamilton planted them about his house and the 
farm buildings he had erected across the Albany Post Road. 
Here there was a stable with riding horses for the children, as 
well as cows, pigs, chickens, and a vegetable garden. 

"We'll raise vegetables enough for all our neighbors," Betsy's 
husband told her, with his usual enthusiasm. "Why, the farm 
will more than pay for itself!" 

Of course, it didn't. The returns were trivial Yet, for once, 
Betsy did not scold Alexander for his extravagance. She too 
loved the Grange. 

"If only it's a happy house, like the Pastures!" she said. It 
was not to be. Tragedy struck the Hamiltons even before their 
new home was completed. 

Philip, the eldest of the Hamilton boys, was the most prom- 
ising of the children. His father was immensely proud of him. 
Busy as Alexander Hamilton was, he was never too rushed to 
write his first-born warm, fatherly letters. When Philip was a 
boy, at Bishop Moore's school on Staten Island, his papa wrote 
him on December 5, 1791: 

I received with pleasure, my dear Philip, the letter which you 
wrote me last week. Your Mama and myself were happy to learn 
that you are pleased with your situation, and content to stay as 
long as shall be thought best for you. Your teacher informs me 
that you recited a lesson the first day you began, much to his 
satisfaction. I expect every letter from him will give me a fresh 
proof of your progress, for I know you can do a great deal if you 
please, and make us every day more and more proud of you. 

In 1 80 1, Philip was nineteen. The year before he had gradu- 
ated with honors from Columbia. Now he was studying to 
enter his father's profession. Alexander Hamilton placed his 
highest hopes in his oldest son. But he may have suspected 
some wild traits in the handsome young man. For Hamilton 
wrote out for Philip a Spartan set of rules as to how he should 
live: 
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RULES FOR MR. PHILIP HAMILTON 

From the first of April to the first of October he is to rise not 
later than six o'clock; the rest of the year not later than seven. Ten 
will be his hour of going to bed. 

From the time he is dressed in the morning till nine o'clock (the 
time for breakfast excepted), he is to read law. At nine he goes 
to the office, and continues there till dinnertime. He will be oc- 
cupied partly in writing and partly in reading law. 

After dinner he reads law at home till five o'clock. From this 
till seven he disposes of his time as he pleases. From seven to ten 
he reads and studies whatever he pleases. 

From twelve on Saturday he is at liberty to amuse himself. 

On Sunday he will attend the morning church. The rest of the 
day may be applied to innocent recreations. 

Too bad the fond father did not forbid dueling; a fashion- 
able means of settling disputes in those days to which Alexan- 
der Hamilton was strongly opposed. 

On Friday, November 21, 1801, Philip Hamilton and his 
friend Prince went to the theater. In the box next to theirs sat 
George I. Eacker, a rabid anti-Federalist. The two young men, 
who may have had too many drinks, began to make loud and 
sarcastic remarks about a speech Eacker had made on the 
fourth of July before. In it, he had praised Burr and slurred 
Philip's father. 

Eacker, infuriated, invited Hamilton and Prince to step out 
to the lobby. There Eacker called someone "a damned RAS- 
CAL." The hot-headed young men demanded, "To which of 
us do you refer? " Eacker snapped, "To both of you! " The boys 
challenged him. 

Eacker met Prince first, at Powels Hook, Weehawken, the 
following Sunday morning. Four shots were exchanged, with- 
out harm to anyone. Then the seconds intervened and stopped 
the duel 

That afternoon, Philip Hamilton put aside his law books. He 
slipped out of the house without telling his mother where he 
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was going. Down by the river a boat and Philip Church, young 
Hamilton's second, were waiting. The two boys rowed across 
to Powels Hook, Weehawken; New York's favorite dueling 
ground. There Hamilton met Eacker and received a shot 
through the body at his first discharge. Philip Hamilton fell 
without firing. Backer's bullet had penetrated his side, just 
above the hip. The young man, not yet twenty, was carried 
away to die. His parents were notified. 

"Never did I see a man so completely overwhelmed with grief 
as Hamilton has been," Troup wrote. "The scene I was present at 
when Mrs. Hamilton came to see her son on his deathbed (he died 
about a mile out of the city), and when she met her husband & son 
in one room beggars all description!" 

When dawn broke, Alexander and Betsy were warned that 
death was near. They had been at Philip's bedside all night. 
Alexander Hamilton stood by the window, his face haggard, 
gazing out at the sunrise. Betsy sat beside the bed, her tired 
eyes on her beloved son's face. Their daughter Angelica, who 
dearly loved her brother Philip, waited with them. 

The end came quietly. Philip opened his eyes. "Mama! " he 
sighed, and said no more. 

Betsy cried out in sudden desolation, "Phil! My baby!" 

Hamilton turned quickly to kneel and gather his wife in his 
arms. Then he sprang to his feet in dismay. The high-strung 
Angelica leaned over the footboard of the bed, staring at her 
dead brother, her eyes wide with horror. 

"Dead! Dead!" she repeated. 

Something cracked in the girl's brain. "Dead!" Angelica 
screamed. With a shrill laugh that struck terror in her parents' 
hearts, she ran from the room. 

The loss of the son who had been their pride was a shatter- 
ng blow to Elizabeth and Alexander Hamilton. Betsy grieved 
without restraint. Hamilton took Philip's death as hard as his 
. Neither of them ever fully recovered from it. 
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Added to their grief was the fear that Angelica Hamilton's 
mind was doomed to remain forever imprisoned in childhood. 
It was some time before Betsy would admit that her daughter 
had suffered so great a shock from her brother's death that she 
was hopelessly insane. Devotedly, Betsy cared for the girl, try- 
ing to curb her incessant restlessness. Angelica still tended her 
birds. She played the piano. But her eyes were blank. When 
Betsy gazed anxiously into their depths, there was no response. 

Hamilton called in his friend, Dr. Hosack. Her parents took 
the girl to Dr. Bard at Hyde Park and to Dr. Stringer in 
Albany, who had brought Betsy into the world. "I won't say 
it's hopeless." Each physician tried to be kind. So Betsy kept 
on hoping. But on the street Angelica would suddenly clap 
her hands or break into a dance. "That girl is crazy!" her 
mother heard a woman say. 

After that, Betsy kept her seventeen-year-old daughter at 
home. She tried to shield her from the world. But when her 
mother wept for her, Angelica only stared and laughed. It 
was her shrill, uncomprehending laughter that finally crushed 
Betsy's heart. 

"You can't keep her with you any longer," Angelica Church 
scolded. "Eliza, it isn't fair to your other children." 

It took Elizabeth Hamilton a long time to decide what she 
must do. If there was no cure, she must find a home for 
Angelica where she would be cared for and where she would 
always be safe, even after her parents died. She finally sent 
Angelica to kindly Dr. MacDonald on Long Island. The 
"children" in his charge most of them grown men and women 
fondly called him "Papa." There Betsy knew her daughter 
would have tender care. 

As if to make up to Elizabeth and Alexander Hamilton for 
the two children they had lost, their eighth child was born 
to them on June 2, 1802. He was named Philip after his brother 
who had been killed in the duel. Grandfather Schuyler wrote 
to Betsy of "little Phil": 
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My Dearly Beloved Child: May the loss of one be compensated 
for by another Philip. May his virtues emulate those which graced 
his brother, and may he be a comfort to parents who have endeared 
themselves to theirs. 

Often Hamilton's profession took him to Albany, to Kings- 
ton, or to Poughkeepsie. On his journeys by sloop, stagecoach, 
or in the saddle in company with other lawyers who followed 
the circuit, Betsy's husband wrote to her constantly. After 
twenty-three years of marriage he still sent "My Angel" tender 
love letters. 

From Albany Alexander informed her of his being delayed 
by the slow progress of the court, and his anxiety to be with 
her: 

I was much relieved, my dear Eliza, by the receipt of your letter 
of Monday last. I thank God you are better, for indeed, my Eliza, 
you are very essential to me. Your virtues more and more endear 
you to me; and experience convinces me that true happiness is 
only to be found in the bosom of one's own family. 

I am in hopes that I may be able to leave this place Saturday. 
But I may be disappointed and detained till Sunday. This will 
bring me home on Tuesday. The stage is three days in performing 
the journey. Judge of my impatience by your own. Have patience, 
my Angel, & love me always as you have done. God bless you, 
prays always yr. aff. A. H. 

But these days, with the Grange ever on his mind, Hamil- 
ton's letters to his wife were usually filled with the improve- 
ments going on in his absence. 

"My dear Eliza: There are some things to be done which I 
omitted mentioning to you," he wrote her from Claverack, 
October 14, 1803. "I wish the Carpenter to insert two Chimnies 
for ventilating the Ice House, the aperture for letting out the air 
to be a foot square below the cap. 

"Let a separate compost bed be formed near the present one, 
"o consist of 3 barrels full of the clay which I bought, 6 barrels of 
black molds, 2 wagon loads of the best clay on the Hill (the 
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Gardener must go for it himself), and one wagon load of pure 
cow dung. 

"I hope the apple trees have been planted so as to profit by this 
wet weather. Remember that the piazzas are also to be caulked & 
that additional accommodations for the pigeons are to be made. 

"You see I do not forget the Grange. No, that I do not; nor any 
one that inhabits it. Accept yourself my tenderest affection. Give 
my love to your Children. Adieu, my darling. A. H." 

At the Grange, Hamilton hoped to get relaxation from the 
strain of a busy public and professional life. He was frequently 
seen at work in the garden, roaming the woods of Harlem 
Heights with a shotgun in search of woodcock or grouse, or 
fishing for striped bass in the Hudson. 

In spite of living nine miles from New York, the Hamil- 
tons did not go completely rural. They kept a small house in 
Partition Street, and came to town frequently for balls, the 
theater, or philharmonic concerts at Snow's Hotel, 69 Broad- 
way. And flocks of people with whom Hamilton had been 
associated in official life came to the Grange to ask his advice 
as "dder statesman." 

Philip and Catherine Schuyler, too, were frequent guests. 
In every letter of the General's, there are references to gen- 
erous gifts of vegetables and fruit, shipped to the Hamiltons 
by way of the river sloops. It was rare for a beef to be slaugh- 
tered at Saratoga without a quarter being packed off to the 
Grange. Betsy's father writes: 

Dear Child: This morning General Ten Broeck informs me that 
your horses, which went from hence, were drowned, and that you 
had lost paint, oil, etc. to a considerable amount. Supposing this 
account to have been truly stated to the General, I send you, by 
Toney, my wagon-horses of which I make you a present. If you 
cannot recover the paint, purchase no more, as I will have the house 
painted. 

Philip Schuyler went west with the commission to explore 
the route for the proposed Erie Canal. He had been interested 
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in the idea of connecting the Hudson with the Great Lakes 
by means of a canal ever since his trip to England in 1760. 
He exchanged cordial letters with George Washington about 
a visit to Mount Vernon which the Schuylers were unable to 
make because of the General's increasing ill health. 

Both George Washington and Philip Schuyler were grow- 
ing old. On December 12, 1799, Washington wrote to Alex- 
ander Hamilton about a proposed military academy to be 
situated at West Point, on the Hudson River. Ending his let- 
ter, George Washington wrote his bold signature for the last 
time. Two days later he was dead. 

During the latter part of his life, Philip Schuyler's visits to 
the Grange became fewer because of gout. There is scarcely 
one of the General's letters that does not contain some allusion 
to his sufferings. Telling Betsy that he is going to Lebanon 
Springs for a cure, her father adds gloomily, "I have not drank 
any champagne since I experienced its pernicious effects upon 
me." His attacks grew so painful that Philip Schuyler was 
obliged to resign his seat in the United States Senate that he 
had regained from Aaron Burr, and retire from public life. 

Philip Schuyler was a voluminous letter writer. Scores of 
his letters to his children are preserved, always with some men- 
tion in them of "your dear Mama." Quiet, sweet, efficient 
Catherine Schuyler exerted an immense influence within the 
family circle, but correspondence, even with her children, 
she left to their father. Early in 1803, General Schuyler wrote 
Betsy, "Your Mama looks as young as she did fifteen years 
ago." This was false optimism. Mrs. Schuyler died of apoplexy 
on March 7, 1803. 

Betsy and Angelica rushed to their father's side. Hamilton 
wrote his wife: 

I thank you, my Betsy, for your favor from FishkilL I hope the 
subsequent part of your journey has proved less fatiguing than 
the first two days. I have anticipated with dread your interview 
with your father. Remember that the main object of your visit is 
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to console him, that his own burden is sufficient, and that it would 
be too much to have it increased by the sorrows of his children. 
Arm yourself with resignation. We live in a world full of evil. 
In the later period of life misfortunes thicken round us. Our duty 
and our peace both require that we should accustom ourselves to 
meet disasters with Christian fortitude. Kiss Kitty for me and give 
my love to Angelica. 

In his grief, Philip Schuyler turned to his son-in-law. "I 
am aware that nothing tends so much to the alleviation of 
distress as the endearing attentions of children," he wrote 
Hamilton. "I will make you, my Eliza, and my other children 
the instruments of my consolation." But it was upon his 
youngest daughter that General Schuyler grew pathetically 
dependent. Kitty, the child of Schuyler's old age, was her 
father's "pet," as Betsy's husband wrote her from Albany: 

Don't be alarmed that Kitty is sent for, your father is much 
better. I am persuaded in no danger. But there is evident anxiety 
to have your sister Kitty with him. She is the pet, and a very pretty 
pet she is. 

Philip Schuyler had established a regular routine for his 
days. He rose early. Before breakfast he covered sheet after 
sheet of paper with figures, working on a new system of rec- 
tangular surveying. After breakfast he attended to his large 
correspondence, writing often to Betsy's husband, for now 
that gout and failing eyesight had forced him from public life, 
Schuyler found his chief pleasure in chatting on paper with 
his favorite son-in-law. He took a greater pride in Alexander 
Hamilton's career than he had taken in his own. 

At eleven o'clock the old General rode to Lewis* Tavern, 
where the gentlemen of Albany gathered to drink punch and 
discuss current events. In the evening, when not too ill, he 
played a few games of piquet with Kitty. 

But in his last years General Schuyler was afflicted with gout 
almost incessantly, particularly at night. His devoted daughter 
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would retire at nine in the evening, and then get up at eleven 
to give her father one hundred drops of laudanum. Kitty then 
read to the old man for two or three hours, until the effects of 
the drug, together with the sound of her voice, lulled him to 
sleep. 

At seven in the morning General Schuyler was carried to 
his study and placed in a chair. After breakfast Kitty sat down 
by his side, and all day wrote letters at her father's dictation 
and read to him. Kitty was twenty-two, scarcely older than 
her nephew, Philip Hamilton, would have been. Betsy knew 
how Papa missed Mama, how desperately he needed Kitty, 
but this was no life for a young girl. Tall, dark-haired Kitty, 
who liked music and her flower garden, was in love with 
Samuel Bayard Malcolm, the son of General Malcolm, whom 
she had met while visiting the Churches. Sam Malcolm, after 
graduating from Columbia, had been secretary to Vice-Presi- 
dent Adams. 

"But what chance has Kitty of marrying her Sam," Betsy 
sighed. "Papa would never part with his pet!" 

"She could always elope," suggested Hamilton, jokingly. 

The lilacs were in bloom. The open windows of the Pastures 
carried their fragrance through the entire house. Elizabeth 
Hamilton, in Albany to relieve Kitty in her care of Papa, 
stood in the hall, arranging some of the lovely purple sprays 
in a vase. She listened with a frown, for in his study General 
Schuyler ("mighty achey today," Prince had reported to 
Mrs. Hamilton) was storming at Kitty. 

"You were out with that fellow Malcolm, weren't you?" 
he shouted. "I saw you from the window." 

"Yes, Papa." 

"I told you not to see him again. Where did you go?" 

"We went walking in the garden." 

"Walking! You did more than that. I saw him kiss you." 

"He did, Papa." Kitty's voice rose, defiantly. "I love Sam, 
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I can't help it. I love Sam Malcolm, Papa, and I want to marry 
him!" 

Betsy dropped the flowers and rushed to her sister's aid. 
Their father sat in his invalid's chair, brandishing his cane. 
"All right! You marry that fellow and I'll disown you. Go 
away with him. And don't come back!" 

Kitty burst into tears. "Oh, Papa, don't say that! Won't 
you let Sam come and talk to you? Won't you try to get to 
know him? " 

"I don't want to know him! He's a scoundrel, marrying you 
for your money." 

"Sam is the namesake and heir of his uncle, Samuel Bayard 
of New York, Papa. He'll inherit a large fortune," 

"And take you off to New York! " 

"No, dear, Sam and I want to live with you " 

"You'll gain a son, Papa," Betsy pleaded, "not lose a daugh- 



ter." 



"Elizabeth, come out from behind my back!" Papa shouted. 
"So you side with your sister? You want me left here, ill and 
alone?" 

Betsy kissed him on the cheek. "You won't be alone. Kitty 
and Sam will be with you." 

"I won't have that fellow in the house!" Philip Schuyler 
pounded on the floor with his cane. "Eliza, get Prince to carry 
me upstairs. Send me my lunch on a tray. I'm going to bed!" 

That afternoon the General had one of his worst attacks. 
The old family physician, Dr. Springer, said that excitement 
had brought it on. Kitty hovered anxiously over the invalid, 
overwhelmed with guilt that her defiance had caused his re- 
lapse. Her brief flare of independence had completely subsided. 

"You see how it is, Betsy?" Kitty's eyes turned to the 
room where her father lay. "I mustn't do anything that would 
upset Papa. Mama said that I must take her place." 

Next day Philip Schuyler was well enough to be carried 
down to his library again, where he sat trying a little desper- 
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ately to feel at peace with the world. Betsy brought in a tray 
of food. 

"There will be times when Kitty will regret losing that fellow 
Malcolm." Her father sipped his milk. "But she'll forget him. 
I did well to send him that letter " 

"What letter?" Betsy demanded sharply. 

"Oh, I made Kitty write the bounder she no longer cared 
for him and to go away Eliza, don't look at me like that! 
Kitty will thank me, in time." 

Now Betsy knew why she had heard her sister crying her- 
self to sleep the night before. "Oh, Papa, how can you be so 
selfish!" she burst out. "How can you ruin Kitty's life, just 
so you can hold on to her for for a few years!" 

"I know what you mean, Betsy. In a few years I'll be dead, 
while Kitty has her whole life before her!" 

A tear rolled down her father's sunken cheek. Betsy threw 
her arms about him. "Poor Papa, forgive me! I know you're 
afraid of being left alone." 

"You've all married and gone off. All I have left is Kitty. 
I don't want to share my last child with anyone. Why can't 
things go on as they are, for the short while I have left?" 

After Papa died it might be too late for Kitty to find hap- 
piness, Betsy thought. But what could she do about it? The 
day dragged to an end. Philip Schuyler went to bed early. 
Kitty, red-eyed and pale, but utterly submissive, went up to 
her room. 

Betsy remained downstairs to snuff out the candles. As she 
opened the door to let out the cat, she saw a man standing close 
to the house in the shadows. 

"No, Mrs. Hamilton, I'm not on the stagecoach traveling 
to New York," Sam Malcolm said softly. Betsy stared at him 
speechless as he continued. "Your father sent a man to see that 
I left Albany. But I jumped off the coach at the first stop and 
walked back." 

"You've come for Kitty?" 
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"Yes. I know she didn't mean what she wrote me." 

"Of course not, Sam. Come in." 

Betsy drew the young man into the hall, just as Kitty came 
down the stairs to see why her sister did not come to bed. 
With a glad cry of surprise, the young girl rushed into her 
lover's arms. "Sam! Sam!" 

"My darling, you do love me!" 

"Oh, Sam, so much!" 

"You'll elope with me, tonight?" 

"Oh, I couldn't! Papa " 

"Yes, Sam, she ivill? Betsy spoke firmly. "Kitty, darling, 
use your head. You know how it was with Angelica, Peggy 
and Cornelia. They all had to run away from Papa. But he 
forgave them. And he'll forgive you." 

"But now he's old and sick. It might kill him." 

"It won't, dear. I'll handle him. No, Kitty, you can't go 
back upstairs, even for a coat. Papa might hear you. Hurry, 
both of you! " 

Betsy almost pushed Kitty and Sam out of the house. Clos- 
ing the door behind them, she leaned on it weakly. The fourth 
Schuyler daughter had eloped! Four out of five girls. It just 
couldn't be believed. It beat anything in fiction. 

Then the realization of her part in the affair swept over 
Betsy. What had she done to poor Papa, so loving and gener- 
ous to them all? It might not be so easy to tell him that Kitty 
had eloped. 

Next morning Philip Schuyler, who had slept badly, was 
in another of his moods. He resented the fact that his feet 
were swollen. He resented having to take the medicine that 
Prince brought him. He bellowed for Kitty. 

"She's gone off with Sam," Betsy announced quietly. 

Her father sat stunned. "He hypnotized her! That black- 
guard hypnotized my Kitty!" the old man cried in a strangled 
voice. "Kitty never ran away with that bounder, not in her 
right mind." He staggered to his feet with difficulty. "Prince, 
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get me a drink!" 

"Papa, you know you're not supposed to " 

"You heard me. Get me a drink!" 

"Prince, there's rum in the cabinet. Sit down, Papa." Betsy 
knew the alcohol would bring on an attack of gout. But she 
watched her father sip his rum and grow calmer. "Why should 
I get excited?" he muttered bitterly. "I warned Kitty. Let 
her abide by the consequences. I never want to see her again." 

"Oh, Papa, don't say that! You forgave Angelica, Peggy 
and Cornelia. Why not Kitty?" 

Philip Schuyler was firm. Nothing would induce him to 
speak to his daughter again. He had told Kitty that he would 
disinherit her. Well, he would. 

As Betsy had predicted, rum and anger brought on a severe 
attack. Her father lay ill for two weeks. Pleading letters came 
from Kitty in New York, begging for forgiveness. Betsy read 
them to her father. His jaw set in a grim, determined line, 
Philip Schuyler listened in silence. 

"Can't I write Kitty for you, Papa? Tell her to come 
home?" Betsy pleaded. 

Her father only set his jaw more squarely. 

The situation seemed deadlocked when, the third week 
after Kitty's elopement, Alexander Hamilton came to Albany 
to fetch his wife home. Betsy poured out her troubles to her 
ever-sympathetic husband. 

"I've tried everything, Alexander. I can't do a thing with 
Papa. He says positively he'll never forgive them." 

Hamilton moved swiftly past his wife to the door of her 
father's study. "So your father says that, does he? Well, we'll 
see what he says to me" 

The door closed behind him. What the two men said, Betsy 
never knew. But a half hour later Alexander came out of the 
library, grinning broadly. "I think your father wants you to 
write a letter for him," he said. 

Betsy hurried into the room where Papa sat, meek and smil- 
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ing. "Eliza, write to Kitty for me," he ordered, as if it were 
the most casual thing in the world. "Remind her that, now 
you're going home, I'll be alone. Ask her why in blazes she 
and that bounder sorry, I mean her husband don't come 
here and look after me!" 

Alexander Hamilton had spoken. That was enough for his 
father-in-law. The Malcolms returned to the Pastures. But 
to the end of his days, the old General declared that the only 
one of his five daughters who had married with his consent was 
Elizabeth. 



Wcehawkcn at Seven 



Jtl/lizabeth Hamilton was pouring tea. It was Saturday after- 
noon, so Alexander was at home at the Grange, always a gala 
occasion for his wife and children. Betsy turned her head as 
the front door opened. Who was arriving? With whom must 
she share these few precious hours the busy Hamilton could 
give his family? She smiled in relief. The visitor was only 
Robert Troup. 

The children ran to greet their Uncle Bob and to search his 
pockets for the sweets he always brought them. Troup sat 
down beside Betsy and accepted a cup of tea, a glum look on 
his usually cheerful face. 

"Well, Bob, out with it." Hamilton smiled. "What have I 
done now?" 

"Read that!" Troup handed him the Republican Morning 
Chronicle. "I see that you delivered another tirade against 
Aaron Burr at Lewis' Tavern in Albany. If Burr is defeated, 
it will be thanks to you, Ham. But I thought you were out of 
politics?" 

"How in the world did the Republicans learn about what I 
said in Albany?" exclaimed Hamilton. "Our Federalist con- 
ference was supposed to be secret. Well, no matter, I couldn't 
remain silent and let Burr be elected governor." 

It was the spring of 1804. Aaron Burr, after a term as vice- 
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president under President Thomas Jefferson, wished to become 
governor of New York. His candidacy had brought Alexander 
Hamilton out of retirement, fighting mad. 

"Now is the time to crush Burr, once and for all," Hamilton 
declared. "The Livingstons, Clinton, Jefferson, all his own 
party leaders have turned against him. With Burr's chance for 
the presidency gone, New York is his only hope if he wants 
to remain in politics " 

Strangely enough, it was Mr. Hamilton who had made Mr. 
Burr vice-president. In the election, four years before, he had 
written to key Federalists all over the country that John 
Adams, who finally had shown independence enough to dis- 
miss from his cabinet the men who secretly took orders from 
Alexander Hamilton, must not be renominated for another 
term as president. Hamilton signed his name to the pamphlet. 
He did not intend it should be made public. But Aaron Burr 
secured a copy. Recognizing Hamilton's attack on Adams (a 
candidate of his own party) as a political bombshell, Burr 
had it reprinted in the anti-Federalist papers. 

The Republicans chuckled with glee at the discord in the 
enemy camp. With the Federalists quarreling among them- 
selves, there could be but one outcome to the election. When 
the electoral votes were cast, Jefferson and Burr won over the 
Federalist candidates, Adams and Pinckney, and were tied for 
the presidency. 

Burr as president! To Alexander Hamilton that was un- 
thinkable. Better that wild-eyed radical "Mad Tom" Jefferson 
than Aaron Burr. For while no Federalist would vote for Jef- 
ferson, Burr had friends on both sides. He was a definite threat 
to Hamilton's leadership of the Federalist party. 

Alexander Hamilton reached for his pen. Page after page of 
fine thin handwriting, denouncing Aaron Burr, went out to the 
men who had once obeyed him without question. Thanks to 
Hamilton's efforts Thomas Jefferson became president; Aaron 
Burr, vice-president. The long reign of the Federalists was over. 
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To gratify a personal hatred, Alexander Hamilton had killed 
his own party. 

Meanwhile, the subject of these attacks went serenely on his 
way. Burr was totally unconcerned by what anyone thought 
of him. He never troubled to protest or deny the slander when 
Hamilton called him a rabble-rouser and a traitor to his own 
class. But Aaron Burr made political mistakes, too. When his 
term as vice-president ended, Burr saw that he had little chance 
to gain another Republican nomination. His career in national 
affairs was over, unless he could win in New York State. There 
he was strong. 

This spring of 1804 New York would vote for a new 
governor. The Clintons and the Livingstons had given Morgan 
Lewis the regular Republican nomination. Aaron Burr turned 
to the Federalists, many of whom thought well of supporting 
him for governor. After all, Burr was a gentleman, of good 
New England stock. 

When Alexander Hamilton learned what was going on 
behind his back, he was indignant. Time and again he had had 
to fight the sentiment for Aaron Burr within the Federalist 
ranks. The time had come again. At a meeting in Albany, 
General Hamilton used every ounce of his famous eloquence 
to turn the Federalist leaders against such a mad scheme. 

"Personally, I've nothing against Burr," Hamilton told 
Troup in his living room at the Grange, several days after 
the Albany meeting. "Burr's daughter Theodosia was Angel- 
ica's best friend. We're still associated together on law cases. 
But, politically, I believe him to be unscrupulous and danger- 
ous. His championing of the people's cause is nothing but a 
trick to get himself elected " 

"Are you men going to talk politics all afternoon?" Betsy 
rose with a sigh from the tea table. "If so, I shall leave you. 
Come on, children." 

"I'm glad we're alone. I came to warn you." Bob Troup 
lowered his voice. "You're a magnificent hater, Ham. But look 
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out! You're endangering your life. Better let Burr have the 
governorship. He's likely to put a bullet through you, if you 
crush this, his last hope." 

"You think he might challenge me?" 

"It's common talk. The Countess Gadski is said to be stirring 
up Burr's enmity. It would be worth a great deal to France 
to be rid of Alexander Hamilton, leader in America of the 
British faction." 

"You think the Countess to be a French spy?" 

"Without a doubt. Her claim to a Polish title, and that story 
about a southern planter who died and left her a fortune, I 
just can't believe. Yet how does the lady manage to live and 
to entertain so lavishly? With French money, of course. She 
was sent here to ruin you, Ham. I suspect she's been watching 
her chance for years, with all the more venom since you 
spurned her love. Did it occur to you that as a French spy 
our so-called Countess would naturally be friendly with the 
Republicans?" 

It fitted into a pattern too well. The Countess Gadski's 
house, 12 Bowling Green, was the New York headquarters 
of the Republicans, the party in America friendly with France, 
while the Federalists favored England. Since Hamilton's break 
with the lovely Lilli eleven years ago, many an anti-Federalist 
plot had been hatched at 12 Bowling Green, in the fertile 
brain of the woman who had loved him dearly and who now 
devoted herself to his ruin. 

"If Burr is defeated in this election, and Lilli Gadski is 
clever enough to persuade him that you, and you alone, are 
responsible for ending his political career," Troup warned, "he 
may call you out." 

Hamilton shrugged. "Whether Burr fights me or not, I'll 
likely die by the hand of one of my enemies. Monroe and 
others have tried for years to make me fight a duel, as a way 
to get rid of me " 

He stopped in mid-sentence as his wife appeared in the 
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doorway. Fortunately, she had not heard his remark. 

"I came back to ask you, Bob," Betsy said gaily, "you'll 
stay for supper with us, won't you?" 

An hour later, over hot oysters and chilled wine, politics 
were forgotten. 

Disregarding Troup's warning, Alexander Hamilton threw 
himself into the fight to check Aaron Burr. There were no 
more tramps through the woods of Harlem after woodcock, 
no more fishing in the Hudson for striped bass, as the master 
of the Grange sent forth a flood of letters denouncing the man 
whom the Federalists considered supporting. 

Never in all the years that Hamilton had opposed Burr had 
his attacks been so violent, for his position as party leader was 
at stake. Everything that Hamilton had written about Burr 
in private letters during previous elections, he repeated. He 
denounced him on every conceivable ground; political, per- 
sonal, moral. If his charges were untrue, Hamilton asked, why 
did Burr remain silent? Why did he not come out and deny 
them? 

At an intimate little dinner at Judge John Taylor's home in 
Albany, General Hamilton, believing himself to be among 
friends, let loose on his favorite topic, Aaron Burr. 

Impressed by what the General said, Dr. Charles D. Cooper, 
son-in-law of the host, wrote to Andrew Brown of Berne: 
"Gen. Hamilton has come out decidedly against Burr. In- 
deed, when he was here, he spoke of him as a dangerous man, 
who ought not to be trusted with the reigns of government." 
Later, repeating the statement, Cooper wrote to Philip Schuy- 
ler that he could report "a still more despicable opinion which 
General Hamilton expressed of Mr. Burr." 

Somehow these two letters found their way into the Albany 
Register. 

Burr had known for years of Hamilton's enmity. Repeatedly 
the Federalist leader had kept him from attaining high office 
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by every accusation under the sun. Yet no entreaties from 
Aaron's friends could move him to come to his own defense. 

Now he felt differently. It may have been that before Hamil- 
ton's abuse had been privately expressed, in letters and conver- 
sations with friends. This was the first time that his "despicable 
opinion" of Burr had appeared publicly, in black and white 
for all to read. It called for an explanation. But there were 
rumors that a woman whispered into Mr. Burr's ear 

He waited until after the election, which went completely 
to Hamilton's satisfaction. When the April voting ended the 
"King of the Feds" had elected a rival Republican, Morgan 
Lewis husband of Betsy's friend, Gertrude Livingston. Aaron 
Burr went down to crushing defeat. Relieved, the man who 
had finished Burr politically could return to the joys of horti- 
culture, the pursuit of woodcock and striped bass. 

On a lovely June day of 1804, William Van Ness, Colonel 
Burr's intimate friend, rode up to the Grange. Betsy went to 
open the door, baby Phil in her arms. Little Eliza toddled along 
behind. 

"Is General Hamilton at home?" 

Mr. Van Ness noted how sweet Mrs. Hamilton looked with 
her dark hair turning gray. He wished he had not come on 
such an unpleasant errand. Burr's curt note burned a hole in 
his pocket. It demanded an explanation of the statements in the 
Albany Register that Hamilton had upon various occasions 
expressed his low opinion of Burr in no uncertain terms. 

Van Ness delivered Aaron Burr's note, bowed solemnly 
and departed. Alexander Hamilton stared at the letter and 
the newspaper clippings whose contents he knew by heart. 
What should he do? If he admitted the use of expressions which 
Cooper had called "despicable/' Burr would challenge him to 
a duel. If he denied them, Burr would demand a public repudia- 
tion of any offending personal remarks. That, Hamilton could 
not give. He remembered the insulting phrases in his letters. 
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To deny them would only make him ridiculous. It would 
destroy any prestige Alexander Hamilton still had in the Fed- 
eralist party. 

Yet he was reluctant to meet Burr and run the risk of tak- 
ing the life of another. Hamilton thoroughly disapproved of 
this method of settling quarrels. His prejudice against dueling, 
which had kept him from calling out Monroe over the Reyn- 
olds letters, had become a deep abhorrence since his son Philip's 
death. But there was a difference between not sending a chal- 
lenge and refusing to accept one. 

All Alexander Hamilton could do was to fence with Aaron 
Burr on paper, and hope the matter would go no further. He 
sent a vague reply, neither acknowledging nor denying Burr's 
accusations. 

Within a week the correspondence passed into the hands of 
seconds. Van Ness wrote for Burr; Major Nathaniel Pendleton, 
for Hamilton. Like the skilled cross-examiner he was, Aaron 
Burr pressed for an answer. Had Mr. Hamilton questioned 
his honor or not? There was no escaping that remorseless ques- 
tion, since Hamilton refused to come out with a flat lie. On 
June twenty-seventh, Van Ness ended the exchange of notes 
with a formal challenge. 

Alexander Hamilton had law cases on hand he wished to 
finish. So the date of the duel was set for after the close of 
the Circuit Court, at seven o'clock, the morning of July elev- 
enth, at Weehawken on the New Jersey shore. 

On June twenty-seventh, the day the challenge came, the 
Hamilton family were at a picnic in the woods. When the 
note from Van Ness was handed to him, Alexander glanced 
at it, put the letter in his pocket, and went on playing ball with 
his team of sturdy boys. So it had come! Had not Troup 
warned him for years that his bitter attacks on Burr must 
some day lead to this? The only mystery was why Aaron 
Burr had not forced the duel upon him long ago. 

That night, when Betsy had gone upstairs to put the chil- 
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dren to bed, Hamilton went into his library to write until 
midnight. 

After a while he opened a drawer of his desk. He took out 
a black case containing two long pistols that belonged to his 
brother-in-law, John Barker Church. They had already figured 
in three duels. Their first adventure caused the flight of John 
Church to America. Since then they had been used by Angeli- 
ca's husband in a duel with Aaron Burr over the Holland 
Company (an affair that ended without harm to either duelist), 
and by young Philip Hamilton in his fatal encounter with 
Eacker. Now they would figure in a fourth duel, which Alex- 
ander knew would not end lightly, for rather than take a 
life, he had decided to throw away his fire. Since he would 
not shoot at Burr, his own death was inevitable. 

As the door opened, Hamilton tried to hide the case of 
pistols. But Betsy had seen them. "Dueling pistols!" She shud- 
dered. "I thought you had returned those dreadful things to 
John Church. Don't leave them around. The boys might find 
them." 

Putting himself between the weapons and his wife's hor- 
rified gaze, Alexander took her in his arms. Betsy was forty- 
seven. She had aged since Philip's death, but his wife had never 
been so dear to him. Nothing brings a married couple closer 
than shared sorrow, the building of a home, the bringing 
up of a family. 

He kissed her. "No matter what happens," Betsy's husband 
whispered in her ear, "don't ever forget I love you and I've 
always loved you with all my heart." 

If only he could live a little while longer! If he could give 
Betsy a few years of total, undivided love, he would go content. 
If only he could tell her, show her, how sorry he was for the 
heartaches he had caused her. But time was running out. 

Alexander Hamilton was working in his study some nights 
later when the knocker pounded loudly. The servants had 
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gone to bed. He went to unlock the front door, wondering 
what visitor had come at this late hour. 

A carriage had stopped before the house. A woman stood 
on the dark porch, the hood of her cape drawn over her face. 
But Alexander recognized her instantly. 

He bowed. "Come in, Countess Gadski." 

Lilli stepped into the house, her head lifted with the old 
haughty gesture that Hamilton remembered. He led the way 
to the library and closed the door behind them. 

"I've come to speak to you, alone " 

Lilli Gadski threw off her cloak and stood before him, a 
slim, shimmering figure in cloth of gold. Diamonds blazed 
about her neck, on her arms and in her blond hair. Alexander 
caught his breath. 

"Won't you sit down?" he asked. 

"No." Standing before the fireplace, she looked at him in- 
tently. "How badly you look, my darling. I haven't seen 
you for so long " 

"Let's not discuss my health," said Hamilton, hurriedly. 
"To what do I owe the honor of this visit?" 

"I came to tell you that this duel is not inevitable. A word 
from me can still call it off." 

"So you're behind Burr's challenge! I suspected it. Why 
are you doing this? For French gold? After eleven years surely 
your love and your hate must have died long ago." 

"Not for a minute. For years I waited, hoping you would 
come back to me; when you didn't, I hated you and injured 
you in every way I could." She came up to Alexander Hamil- 
ton and lifted her face to his. "Kiss me, my darling, and I'll 
have Burr call off the duel >J 

Hamilton flung her arms from about his neck. "You need 
not bother," he said coldly. 

"Even to save your life, you will not give me one kiss that 
belongs to your Betsy?" cried Lilli, with scorn. "Do you love 
your wife so much? More than you ever loved me?" 
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He did not hesitate. "Yes," he replied. 

"I'm glad you said that! Now everything is over between 
us." Her face hardened. "You look forward to years of happi- 
ness in this beautiful home, with your precious wife and 
children. You have more to live for now than at any time in 
your life. But you will die; and I shall get my revenge." 

She caught up her cape and flung it about her. "What a 
fool I was to come here tonight and to hope. . . . Open that 
door." 

Hamilton followed her into the hall. "Let me call a servant 
and have him light your way out to the post road " he 
began. 

But the Countess Gadski had run out of the house and 
jumped into her coach. General Hamilton, standing on the 
porch, listened to the horses gallop down the drive to the 
highway, until their hoofbeats faded into the night. 

In the few days left to him, Alexander Hamilton maintained 
the secrecy the code of dueling demanded. With complete 
calm he attended to his business in the city. He played with 
the children; he joked with Betsy and with his friends. Son 
James, faced with a speech he must deliver at Columbia, ap- 
pealed for help. Hamilton, always ready to listen to his chil- 
dren's college trials and triumphs, turned ghost writer, as he 
had for Washington. One morning he left his son a draft with 
this note: 

"I have prepared for you a Thesis on Discretion. You may need 
it. God bless you." 

On the fourth of July, the day after the duel was arranged, 
the Cincinnati held their annual banquet at Ross' Hotel in 
New York. Alexander Hamilton, as president of the society, 
presided. Aaron Burr was present. That evening it was re- 
marked by the unsuspecting diners that Burr seemed unusually 
silent and that Hamilton had never been so merry. There was 
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something feverish about his behavior. As the wine flowed, 
General Hamilton was called on for a song. He sprang upon 
the table, his still-youthful face flushed and smiling, and sang 
a favorite camp song of the Revolution, The Drum: 

"We're going to war, and when we die 
We'll want a man of God nearby, 
So bring your Bible and follow the drum." 

A few feet distant, Burr stared solemnly at the jovial Hamil- 
ton. After the song ended, his neighbors noticed that Aaron 
Burr had slipped away. 

Hamilton's gaiety lasted to the end of the banquet. But 
the days that followed were serious ones. While Burr spent 
hours in pistol practice, Hamilton was busy finishing law cases 
and trying to make order out of his tangled financial affairs. 
In preparation for his probable death, he made a will. After 
his debts were paid, the remainder of his estate was to go to 
his "excellent and dear wife, Elizabeth Hamilton/' 

He had supposed himself to be worth about fifty thousand 
dollars. But the building and the upkeep of the Grange had 
been costly the six months before, the Hamiltons had lived 
at the rate of $i 1,840.27 and his speculations in western lands 
had turned out badly. As Betsy's husband added up the sums 
he owed to John Barker Church and to others, he doubted 
that a forced sale of his property would be enough to pay his 
debts. 

Not far away, Aaron Burr was making the same sort of 
will. He, too, had little but debts to bequeath to his daughter 
Theodosia. 

These hot July nights Alexander Hamilton paced his study,, 
muttering, as he had talked to himself under the trees on 
Batteau Street, thirty summers ago, trying to compose what 
he had to write. There must be left behind a statement to the 
world as to why he could not avoid meeting Burr. Hamilton 
wrote that he was being forced into an encounter against all 
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his principles. He left on record the fact that he intended to 
throw away his first fire. "I have thoughts even of reserving 
my second fire," he added, "thus giving a double opportunity 
to Col. Burr to pause and reflect." 

At midnight on July fourth, after he returned from the 
banquet of the Cincinnati, Alexander Hamilton sat down in 
the quiet of his study to write Betsy his farewell. Could he 
make her understand why he had to go and let himself be 
killed like Philip, in order not to lose caste with his fellows? 
He wrote: 

This letter, my dear Eliza, will not be delivered to you unless I 
shall have terminated my earthly career, to begin, I humbly hope, 
a happy immortality. 

If it had been possible for me to have avoided the interview, my 
love for you and my precious children would have been alone a 
decisive motive. But it was not possible, without sacrifices which 
would have rendered me unworthy of your esteem. I need not tell 
you of the pangs I feel from quitting you, and exposing you to 
the anguish I know you will feel. Nor can I dwell on the topic, 
lest it unman me. ... I shall cherish the sweet hope of meeting 
you in a better world. 

Adieu, best of wives, best of women. 

His second letter to Betsy was an afterthought. It was writ- 
ten the night before the duel. Hamilton asked his wife to aid 
the aunt in the West Indies, now a widow and almost penniless, 
who had befriended him as a boy: 

My Beloved Eliza: Mrs. Mitchel is the person in the world 
to whom as a friend I am under the greatest obligations. I have 
not hitherto done my duty to her. But resolved to repair my omis- 
sion to her, I have encouraged her to come to this country, and 
intend, if it shall be in my power, to render the evening of her 
days comfortable. 

But if it shall please God to put this out of my power, and to 
enable you to be of service to her, I entreat you to do it. 

This is my second letter. 
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The scruples of a Christian have determined me to expose my 
own life rather than subject myself to the guilt of taking the life 
of another. But you had rather I would die innocent than live 
guilty. Heaven can preserve me, and I humbly hope will; but in 
the contrary event, I charge you to remember that you are a 
Christian. God's will be done! Once more, adieu, my darling, 
darling wife. 

It was ten o'clock when Alexander sealed the second letter 
to Betsy. As he started upstairs, he looked around at the 
house in which he had expected to live to a ripe old age. He 
had been permitted to enjoy it but for two brief years. 

"Tomorrow! " Hamilton sighed. "Oh, well, I've crowded a 
lifetime into forty-seven years! " 

Betsy was the only person whose suspicions he feared. She 
had gone to bed with a headache. Hamilton thought it best 
not to disturb her. But the children had been treated to such 
a flow of high spirits all week that they suspected nothing; and 
Alexander craved companionship on what might be his last 
night. His fourth son, John, was twelve years old at the time. 
When John Hamilton was an old man, he wrote of his father's 
last hours at home: 

The night before the duel, I was sitting in a room when I turned 
and saw my father in the doorway, standing looking at me with a 
most sweet expression, full of tenderness, and without any of the 
business preoccupation he sometimes had. 'John/ he said, 'won't 
you come and sleep with me tonight?' That night I went to his 
bed. In the morning, early, he awakened me. Taking my hands in 
his palms, all four hands extended, he told me to repeat the Lord's 
Prayer. Seventy years have passed over my head, and I have for- 
gotten many things, but not that tender expression when he stood 
looking at me at the door, nor the prayer we made together the 
morning just before the duel. 

That morning Alexander Hamilton set out at the usual hour, 
presumably for his office in town. He parted from Betsy with 
a casual farewell. She must not suspect that it might be good-by 
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forever. 

The dawn was misty, the sun a red ball low over Manhattan, 
when Hamilton crossed the Hudson to Weehawken at seven 
that morning. Nathaniel Pendleton and Dr. David Hosack 
were with him in the boat. They landed on the rocky shore. 
Leaving the surgeon in the boat (for he must know nothing 
officially of this illegal business), General Hamilton and Major 
Pendleton, his second, climbed up to a grassy shelf on the 
steep palisades. 

It was the same spot where Philip Hamilton had met his 
death three years before. The image of the boy confronted his 
father, as he nodded to a small, erect figure. Aaron Burr and 
his second, William Van Ness, had arrived first. Coats off, 
they were engaged in clearing away any obstructing branches. 

The seconds conferred. The ground was measured. John 
Church's pistols were loaded, inspected and approved. Then 
two slim, black figures went to the marked positions, turned 
and faced each other, eleven paces apart. 

"Fire!" called Pendleton in a loud voice. 

Burr raised his arm, took deliberate aim, and fired. A second 
after his shot rang out, the other pistol went off. Aaron Burr 
remained erect. Alexander Hamilton, drawing himself up on 
tiptoe, pitched forward on his face. His arm, too, must have 
been raised, perhaps involuntarily. Pendleton's eyes followed 
the direction of Hamilton's bullet, which had severed a leaf 
in its flight. 

Pendleton ran to kneel beside his friend. With a gesture of 
regret, Burr moved toward the fallen man. But Dr. Hosack 
and the boatmen were scrambling up the bank. Colonel Burr's 
second, screening Aaron with an umbrella to prevent his being 
recognized, led him hastily away. 

Hamilton was half sitting, encircled by Pendleton's arm, 
when the surgeon reached the spot. He said feebly, "This is 
a mortal wound, Doctor!" and fainted. A hasty examination 
disclosed that the bullet had entered his right side and fractured 
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a rib. Hosack, Pendleton and the boatmen carried him down 
to the boat. The oarsmen rowed hard across the river. 

Half way to the city, Alexander Hamilton revived. His first 
faint words were, "My vision is indistinct." Because his pistol 
had gone off, Van Ness was to claim that Hamilton had fired 
first and missed. Pendleton was equally positive that Hamilton 
did take Burr's fire, as he said he would, and, in falling, acci- 
dentally fired his pistol in the air. That General Hamilton threw 
away his first shot seems to be proved by his next words. 
He noticed the weapon case near him in the boat. His own 
gun lay on top of it. "Take care of that pistol," Hamilton cau- 
tioned. "It is undischarged and still cocked. It may go off and 
do harm." 

"Let Mrs. Hamilton be sent for," her husband whispered 
as they neared the shore. "Let the event be gradually broken 
to her, but give her hope." 

Aaron Burr went home to Richmond Hill, ate his break- 
fast, and started about the day's business as though nothing 
had happened. Meanwhile, the dying Hamilton was taken to 
the nearby home of William Bayard. It was in Bayard's garden, 
sloping to the Hudson, that the great banquet had been given 
Alexander Hamilton after his victory at Poughkeepsie, sixteen 
years ago. 

Now they laid him in bed in a room on the second floor. 
They sent for Betsy and more doctors. There was nothing 
anyone could do. The bullet had passed through his liver and 
was resting against his spine. It could not be removed. Seda- 
tives scarcely eased Hamilton's sufferings, as he lingered for 
thirty hours in intense agony, broken only by brief intervals 
of merciful unconsciousness. 

Mrs. Hamilton, who had only been told that her husband 
was gravely ill, arrived at noon. So did the children. Betsy 
knew nothing about the duel. No one dared tell her. But when 
she saw that her beloved husband was dying, she became so 
frantic with grief that Hamilton was obliged to rouse himself 
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to try to calm her. 

"Remember, my Eliza, you are a Christian," he begged. 

News of the duel had spread through the town. Angelica 
Church came to sit by the bedside of her "dear brother." 
She found Betsy hysterical, the children sobbing, and the 
house filled with Hamilton's grieving friends. Troup, Fish, 
Wolcott, Gouverneur Morris, Rufus King were allowed into 
the room for a moment. Hamilton could not speak. But he 
smiled faintly. 

When the pain subsided for a time, he asked to see his six 
children. At the sight of them, the younger clinging to the 
older, their father could not utter a word in parting. He gave 
them one long look, then closed his eyes. As Betsy led the 
children away, John, the most sensitive of the boys, fainted. 

Through the night Hamilton breathed and suffered. The 
sun came up on the morning of July 12, 1804, to find him still 
alive and in agony. Yet as the room grew hot with the glare 
of noon, he lay quiet and uncomplaining between the spasms 
of pain. 

To whom did Alexander Hamilton turn in those final mo- 
ments? Not to the lovely Angelica Church, who sat beside his 
bed. Angelica had been for his gay moments. His eyes sought 
Betsy, the mother of his eight children, sobbing quietly by the 
bedside. At two o'clock he feebly reached out his hand. 

"My beloved wife " 

His last glance was for Elizabeth Schuyler, the one woman 
he had ever really loved. He closed his eyes; his heart stopped. 
Alexander Hamilton was dead at forty-seven. 

Before the duel, Alexander Hamilton was merely a promi- 
nent lawyer, the leader of a dying party whose political future 
was over. The next day, he was a hero. The nation, shocked 
by Hamilton's untimely end, realized that a great man had 
passed away. 

New York City was in an uproar of indignation. People 
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vowed vengeance on Aaron Burr. Indicted for murder in New 
Jersey and New York, he fled southward for his life. 

At eleven o'clock in the morning, on Saturday, July 14, 
1804, the date of Alexander Hamilton's funeral, church bells 
tolled. People lined the streets, weeping, as the mayor, the 
city council, congressmen, foreign ministers, the students of 
Columbia, the Cincinnati, members of the bar, and common 
citizens marched in the long procession that followed the 
coffin. On the bier were General Hamilton's hat and sword. 
His boots reversed were across his horse, a big gray charger, 
led by two Negro servants, 

To the muffled beat of drums the funeral cortege moved 
slowly from John Barker Church's house, through Beekman, 
Pearl and Whitehall Streets, up Broadway to Trinity Church. 
The coffin was placed before the entrance to the church, re- 
built in 1788. Standing over it on the church steps, surrounded 
by Hamilton's family, Gouverneur Morris delivered the fun- 
eral oration. 

Elizabeth Hamilton, with her children, listened to Morris 
praise her husband. She had cried her heart out. Now the 
hysteria was over. She stood, a tiny, valiant figure in deep 
mourning, brave and composed. She knew about the duel 
Angelica Church, gazing at Alexander Hamilton through tear- 
blinded eyes as he lay in his coffin, had inadvertently blurted 
out, "That wretch Burr! " Had not Betsy always known that 
Aaron Burr was dangerous that the paths of Hamilton and 
Burr, so long crossing and crisscrossing, would converge to 
some such final desperate junction? 

"He never lost sight of your interest," Gouverneur Morris 
said of Alexander Hamilton to the assembled throng. "Al- 
though he was compelled to abandon public life, never for 
a moment did he abandon public service " 

When Morris, "to excite public pity" for them, alluded to 
the poverty in which the dead statesman had left his family, 
the widow's head lifted proudly. No children had ever re- 
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ceived a finer heritage than Alexander Hamilton had be- 
queathed to his sons and daughters. And to her. This ever 
was Elizabeth Hamilton's grateful feeling. She did not change 
her mind throughout fifty long years of widowhood. 



Twenty 



Half a Century Alone 



lor days Elizabeth Hamilton was too stunned to think of any- 
thing but her grief. Her father, seriously ill in Albany, wrote 
to her: 

My Dear, Dearly Beloved, and Affectionate Child: This morn- 
ing Mr. Church's letter announced to me the severe affliction 
which it has pleased the Supreme Being to inflict on you, on 
me, and on all dear to us. If aught, under heaven, could ag- 
gravate the affliction I experience it is that, incapable of mov- 
ing, I cannot fly to you. Should it please God to restore my 
strength as to enable me to go to you, I shall embrace the first 
moment to do it. Should it be otherwise, I entreat you, my beloved 
Child, to come home as soon as you possibly can, with my dear 
Grandchildren. 

Betsy and her children had taken refuge in the home of her 
sister Angelica. General Schuyler instructed Mrs. Church, "Let 
me know daily the state of your afflicted sister. She knows how 
tenderly I loved my dear Hamilton." 

Philip Schuyler could not have loved Alexander Hamilton 
more had he been his own son. The General died on Novem- 
ber 1 8, 1804, Grief over the loss of Betsy's husband hastened 
his end. 

Betsy's deep and true piety saved her from complete collapse 
at the loss of her husband and her father, only four months 
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apart. She roused herself to face her problems. The foremost 
was, on what could she and her children live? 

Troup's remark, that Alexander Hamilton's friends would 
have to bury him, proved startlingly true. Gouverneur Morris, 
looking into Hamilton's finances, found that he owed about 
fifty-five thousand dollars. Against this the Grange might, in 
time, bring in eighty thousand dollars, for the land was rising in 
value. But if disposed of at a forced sale, the property would not 
fetch enough to pay the debts. And there was a widow and 
seven children to provide for. 

At a meeting, General Hamilton's friends decided to raise 
a fund to pay his debts, to take care of his family; and to save 
the Grange from being auctioned off, by purchasing it from 
the estate. Donations were to be reimbursed from the sale of 
land belonging to Alexander Hamilton in Oswego County. 
Only thirty-seven thousand dollars was subscribed. Still, the 
house was bought and presented to the family, with twenty 
thousand dollars left over for their support. 

In spite of the generous efforts of Hamilton's friends and 
what Betsy inherited from her parents, she could not go on liv- 
ing as she had during her husband's lifetime. Philip Schuyler's 
wealth was mostly in land which, in those days, was not worth 
much. He had contributed handsomely to the War of the Rev- 
olution, and was never repaid. And there was a big divisor of 
his estate. 

When her poverty became known, Elizabeth Hamilton, 
who was extremely sensitive, indignantly denied a rumor that 
her father had given her six thousand dollars before he died. 

"Let me assure you it is an untruth," she wrote to her brother 
Philip. "It has given me pain that I should be held up to the public 
in so unfavorable a view as on the one hand to request you to make 
provision for me, and on the other (as it is said) to be so amply 
provided for by my father. What but ill intent toward me could 
have been the motive to have given such an idea to the world, and 
to my sisters and brothers? Oh, my Brother, may my sorrow be 
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seen by Him who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb shorn, 
indeed, to the quick!" 

Angelica Church did her utmost to persuade Betsy to move 
back to New York. This eventually she was forced to do. 
Meanwhile, she made a brave fight to cling to the home where 
she and her husband had expected to spend a happy old age. 

Alexander, James and John were but eighteen, sixteen and 
twelve years of age. William, Eliza and Philip, even younger. 
Betsy's brothers and sisters worried about her, alone with small 
children at the lonely Grange. When Betsy had to sell her 
horses and carriage, Angelica wrote her: 

Your brother (Rensselaer) deems it utterly impossible for you 
to be at the Grange without horses, and their expense will pay 
your house rent (in New York.) He thinks the Grange might be 
let- 
Soon after this Betsy was compelled to dispose of the Grange, 
the home she and Alexander had built together, which was to 
have been to their children what the Pastures had been to her. 
Mrs. Hamilton took lodgings in Warren Street, New York. 
There she brought up her children as best she could. Alexander 
and James received help from the Churches, while they pre- 
pared themselves for their father's profession. 

With his usual indifference to money, Hamilton had never 
collected the awards for his military service. In 18 10, Elizabeth 
Hamilton went to Washington to get what she could from the 
government. But it was six years later, twelve years after Alex- 
ander Hamilton's death, before Congress gave his widow the 
back pay due him. She received about ten thousand dollars. 

Betsy's sisters and brothers deeded much of their shares of 
the Schuyler estate to their widowed sister. But in her old age 
the Widow Hamilton, always quick with sympathy for every 
form of distress, grew generous to a fault. It was her custom, 
when interested in any particular charity, to sell her property 
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piece by piece and give the money away. This kindly trait kept 
Betsy in straitened circumstances, dependent upon her chil- 
dren and the back pay from the government. 

"Her grief over the two children she had lost," a contem- 
porary said of Elizabeth Hamilton, "took the form of protec- 
tion of those who were poor and orphaned." 

"Mrs. General Hamilton," as she is called in the report of 
the orphanage, became Second Directress of The Orphan Asy- 
lum Society, when in 1806 she helped to found in Greenwich 
Village, New York, the first orphan asylum in America. 

John Barker Church, at one time one of the richest men in 
the country, had come into possession of one hundred thousand 
acres of land in Allegheny County, New York. In 1800 he sent 
his Eton-educated son Philip out to manage the estate. Captain 
Church founded a village on the wilderness tract, called "An- 
gelica" after his mother. On a hill overlooking the Genesee 
River, he began to build a home for his parents. 

Meanwhile, Philip Church and his young wife lived in a 
white frame building, known as the White House, being the 
first painted structure in western New York. There, in 1806, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Barker Church came to visit them. 

It must have been quite an experience for the fastidious An- 
gelica to make a forty-mile horseback trip through the forest, 
full of Indians, bears and wolves. She brought with her a 
French chef, who had been with the Churches since their re- 
turn from London, and before that was employed in the King's 
household, as well as several maids and large supplies of food 
and wine. There were no grocery stores in the wilderness west 
of the Hudson. Mrs. Church's fancy chef turned hunter and 
fisherman. He had to catch his dinner before he could cook it. 
His name was Godey. His son was Louis Antoine Godey, who, 
in 1830, founded Godey' s Lady's Book, America's first fashion 
magazine. 
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The Church family had merely expected to use their new 
mansion, Belvidere, as a summer home. But John Barker Church 
lost heavily in underwriting the cargoes of some American 
ships that were plundered by the French. So it seemed best that 
his son Philip should make his permanent home in the woods. 

Belvidere was finished in 1810. "I really should go out to 
Angelica and see Philip's new house," his mother toyed with 
the idea. 

But Captain Church went to London the following year to 
study English farming methods. The War of 1812 broke out. 
For a long time he was unable to get back to America. Then in 
1814, Angelica and John Barker Church went to Europe to see 
their two other boys John, who lived in Paris, and Richard, 
in London. 

At fifty-eight, Mrs. Church plunged feverishly into the social 
life of London and Paris it might be for the last time! She 
went everywhere, saw everything, met everyone of note. It 
was a gay, hectic year. Then in 1815, suddenly or perhaps 
not, it may have been coming on for some time Angelica grew 
tired. She could not dance all night any longer. One day, seated 
at her dressmaker's, Mrs. Church's beautiful face twisted in an 
agony of pain. 

"Betsy!" The word bubbled in a broken sob to her lips. It 
was "Mama! " or "Papa! " to whom Angelica would have called. 
But they were dead. It was to her sister she turned. "Betsy ! " 
Angelica repeated, as if the mere sound of her name brought 
comfort. 

From the depths of her fright, Angelica called to her sister. 
For Angelica knew she was going to die. She needed no doctor 
to tell her. The spasm was not the first. Soon others would 
come, more and more frequently. 

It did something strange, this knowing she was going to die. 
Angelica saw things in a new way. Things that had seemed im- 
portant no longer mattered. Other things became imperative. 
First, she must not die in Europe. She must go home to America. 
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Then she must see Betsy. There was something she must say to 
her. Angelica could not undo the past. She could not repair 
her mistakes. But at least she could beg her sister's forgive- 
ness. 

The Church house, 25 Hudson Square, New York, was dark 
except for a light in a room on the second floor. Mrs. Hamilton 
stood by the side of the four-posted bed, looking down at her 
sister's pale face against the pillow. Angelica had come home, 
desperately ill. And now, her family knew, she was about to 
go. How small and helpless she looked in that great bed! But 
then had Angelica ever been anything but a child, for all her 
worldliness a hungry-hearted child who wanted all the world 
to love her? 

Angelica opened her eyes. She saw Betsy by the bedside, so 
tired she could hardly stand. Betsy should have let them engage 
a night nurse, as John Church had wished. But no, this was 
Betsy's way of showing her devotion as if her sister could ever 
doubt it! Now Angelica was glad her daughters had gone away, 
and that John was asleep, and they were alone, Betsy and she. 

"I'm sorry about Alexander, Betsy," Angelica whispered. 
"You must have hated me at times." 

Betsy pressed a finger to her lips. "Shh! Don't talk! " 

"Just a little bit. It doesn't hurt me to talk. I want you to 
know, had he married me it never would have worked out. 
We'd have boxed each other's ears at the end of a week. It was 
you he loved." 

Did Angelica have to tell her! Had not Alexander eventually 
given her his complete love in amends for all his faults in a 
final outburst of his passionate nature, compressed a lifetime 
of devotion in those last few years? Every glance, every smile 
had told Alexander Hamilton's wife of his deep regret. 

Betsy was crying. Bending over Angelica, she kissed her 
cheeks. "Oh, my dear sister!" she sobbed. "I loved you through 
it all." 
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Elizabeth Hamilton was forty-seven when her husband died. 
For fifty years she lived to mourn his loss. Her last thirty years 
were spent in Washington, on H Street between 1 3th and i4th, 
N.W., at the home of her daughter Eliza, Mrs. Sydney Holly. 
After Angelica's death, John Barker Church returned to Eng- 
land, where he passed away in 1818. Betsy's sister Cornelia 
Morton died on July 5, 1808. She lost her brother Philip on 
February 21, 1835, and Rensselaer on January 29, 1847. As 
Peggy had predicted, the sturdy Betsy would outlive all her 
family, except Kitty who was twenty-four years younger. 
Kitty survived Betsy by but three years. 

The rest of Mrs. Hamilton's life was devoted to her charities, 
and to her ceaseless efforts that the world should know that 
Alexander Hamilton had been a great man. Dead, Betsy's hus- 
band was all hers, as he had never been while living. Her love 
increased with Hamilton's death. Her wifely pride in him be- 
came an obsession. 

Repeatedly, she appealed to the government to purchase the 
papers left by General Hamilton. But the government for many 
succeeding administrations was opposed to all that he had stood 
for. So his widow had scant success. Some of Hamilton's friends 
even refused to give her documents which they wrongly 
thought it unwise to publish. Among these were those relating 
to Washington's Farewell Address, and the part Hamilton had 

played in its preparation. 
Elizabeth Hamilton always maintained that her husband was 

the author of the address. At eighty-two, she declared she could 

recall him writing the speech. So could Angelica's son Philip, 

Hamilton's secretary at the time, who remembered filing the 

original draft. 
The following statement was issued in 1 840, when his widow 

was deeply disturbed by the claims of those who tried to belittle 

Alexander Hamilton: 

Desiring that my children shall be acquainted with the services 
rendered by their father to General Washington during his ad- 
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ministration, there is one thing which I feel myself in duty bound 
to state: which is that a short time previous to General Washing- 
ton's retiring from the Presidency, General Hamilton suggested 
to him the idea of delivering a farewell address to the people on 
his withdrawal from public life, with which idea General Wash- 
ington was well pleased, and in his answer to General Hamilton's 
suggestion, gave him the heads of the subjects on which he would 
wish to remark, with a request that Mr. Hamilton prepare a draft 
for him. 

Mr. Hamilton did so. The address was written at such times as 
his office was seldom frequented by his clients, and during the 
absence of his students to avoid interruption. He was in the habit 
of calling me to sit with him, that he might read to me as he wrote, 
to discover how it sounded upon the ear, making the remark, "My 
dear Eliza, you must be to me what old Moliere's nurse was to 
him." 

Nearly all the "address" was read to me by him, as he wrote it, 
and the greatest part written in my presence. The original was 
forwarded to General Washington, who approved of it with the 
exception of one paragraph, on the subject of the public schools, 
which was stricken out. It was afterward published as "General 
Washington's Farewell Address." 

Shortly after my husband and myself were walking on Broad- 
way when a soldier accosted him with the request to purchase 
General Washington's farewell address. He did, and turning to me 
said, "That man does not know he has asked me to purchase my 
own work." 

The whole circumstances are at this moment so perfectly in my 
mind that I can recall his bringing General Washington's letter to 
me, who returned the address, and his remarking on the only altera- 
tion which he (General Washington) had requested to be made. 

ELIZABETH HAMILTON 

Betsy longed to have her husband's life written by some com- 
petent person. She wrote to leading Federalists, trying to gather 
all the facts she could about Hamilton's career. She made long 
journeys to interview them. This was discouraging, for by 
1832, as Betsy told her daughter Eliza Holly, "Most of the 
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contemporaries of your father have also passed away." 

In 1814, Mrs. Hamilton selected her pastor to write the life 
of her husband. She sent word to her sister Kitty, then living 
in Utica, New York: 

I am happy to be able to inform you, in confidence, that I have 
a prospect soon of seeing my dear husband's life in the press. The 
writer is anxious to have domestic anecdotes. I beg you will make 
a memorandum of all your recollections of him. His appearance 
when first known his manners habits and peculiarities style 
of conversation indeed everything which will illustrate the elas- 
ticity of his mind, playfulness of his wit, excellence of his heart, 
virtues, &c. As the work is nearly completed, I beg you will sit 
down day after day for a short time and tax your memory. 

In spite of Betsy's earnest eff orts to gather material for him, 
her choice of the man to write Alexander Hamilton's life was 
not a wise one. The book was never published. It was not until 
twenty years later that John Church Hamilton wrote a seven 
volume life of his father. In 1849 the Hamilton papers were 
purchased by the government. 

To Betsy's amazement, her girlhood friend, Anne Mac Vicar, 
now Mrs. James Grant of Edinburgh, Scotland, had written a 
song, The Blue Bells of Scotland, and an even more famous 
book, Memoirs of an American Lady. The "American Lady" 
was none other than Aunt Schuyler. The description of Anne's 
journey to Oswego as a child, and her life among the Dutch 
families of Albany (the only firsthand account of the early 
settlers of New York), created a sensation when it was pub- 
lished in London in 1808. 

In 1 834, Betsy had an author in her own family. John Church 
Hamilton's first volume of his father's life was published. 
Proudly his mother sent a copy to Mrs. Grant in Scotland, and 
wrote to her: 

Dear Madam: The kindness with which you recollected your 
early associations with my family have prompted me to address 
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you this note. My brother Philip resides in this city (New York), 
enjoying the respect of the community with which our hereditary 
disease, the gout, does not permit him often to mingle. My brother 
Rensselaer resides on the upper waters of the Hudson. My only 
surviving sister lives at Oswego. 

At the age of seventy-six I am still in the enjoyment of perfect 
health, seeing my sons established in life and in prosperous cir- 
cumstances. Of these my third son, John, has recently published 
the first volume of the biography of his father, of which I beg to 
present you a copy. Mr. O. Rich, agent for American books, Red 
Lion Square, London, has received instructions to deliver the 
volume to your order. 

Anne and Betsy had parted sixty-six years ago, as girls of 
thirteen and eleven. But Mrs. Grant remembered the three 
Schuyler sisters perfectly. As she described them to an Amer- 
ican friend, "Angelica, elegant and dignified, whom I used to 
look up to with awe as a fine lady, and such in after life she 
proved. Then there was Betsy, good-natured and unpretend- 
ing; and Peggy, very pretty, and a kind of wicked wit." Mrs. 
Grant replied to "Betsy Schuyler," her childhood playmate: 

Dear Madam: I was delighted with the kind feeling which 
dictated your letter. I remember accurately the intercourse I had 
with your sisters at a little school in Albany, where, I suppose, we 
were placed more to keep us quiet than for any other purpose. 

I remember as it were yesterday the admiration with which I 
looked up to your sister Angelica's air of elegance and dignity 
when she first returned from New York. We returned to Europe 
in sixty-eight, when the clouds that presaged the Revolution were 
gathering thick. I went out to take leave of you all and an old 
friend, Mrs. Ross, who had charge of you and of whose fate since 
I never could hear. The little brother (John) you had then I hope 
still survives. I heard with much interest of your marriage with 
that highly distinguished individual, who I find has left with you 
sons worthy of their father. 

Often Mrs. Hamilton made the trip to Long Island to see 
her daughter. There was no change. Angelica Hamilton lived 
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to be seventy-eight, but she never regained her faculties. Con- 
stantly, she referred to the brother Philip, whose death had 
caused her derangement, as if he were alive. 

Betsy watched Angelica, a woman grown in body, find 
pleasure in dolls and a sand pile. Above all, she still enjoyed 
the music that her father used to encourage. Hour after hour, 
Angelica played the same old-fashioned songs and minuets 
upon the piano that had been bought in London years ago by 
her Aunt Church. Betsy went away comforted, grateful that 
music, the never-failing joy, had stayed by her daughter all 
these years. 

The three elder Hamilton boys were doing well. Alexander, 
James and John graduated from Columbia; they took part in 
the War of 1812, and became lawyers. It was harder for the 
two younger boys. William Stephen was only seven, Philip 
but two years old at the time of the duel. There was no money 
to send them to college. They had to make their own way. 
"Little Phil" studied law with his brother James. William 
entered West Point. But after a year and a half there, to his 
mother's consternation, he left for the West without informing 
the authorities at the Academy. 

A wanderer, fond of adventure, Betsy's fourth son drifted 
to Michigan Territory, now Wisconsin. William Hamilton 
fought in the Black Hawk War, and prospected for lead. One 
day he "struck it big." Miners rushed to Hamilton's Diggin's, 
as the place was called. 

Short, sandy-haired Bill Hamilton was the image of his hand- 
some father. Betsy loved him dearly. In 1837, when she was 
eighty, she decided that she must see Billy again. She was going 
out to Hamilton's Diggin's. 

"Are you mad, Mama! " Eliza Holly protested. 

But she could do nothing with the old lady. Mrs. Hamilton 
and Mrs. Sydney Holly made the long trip to Wisconsin. On 
her way west Betsy wrote to her son Philip: 
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My Dear Son: I have passed the Ohio. The river is difficult 
of navigation, the vessel approaching the shore at the distance of 
one dozen feet; no wharf. The water is so mixed with clay that it 
is not drinkable without wine. This evening we shall be at St. Louis. 
Our passage will be tedious as we go against the stream. Let me 
hear from you, particularly respecting Angelica. Your affectionate 

MOTHER. 

Galena, which Mrs. Hamilton and her daughter reached by 
boat up the Mississippi, was the only settlement in what is now 
Wisconsin. Beyond Galena, they must go by oxcart through 
the forest, constantly in danger of Indians and wolves. 

Aged Mrs. Hamilton and Eliza Holly arrived at Hamilton's 
Diggin's, after what the grand old lady called "a tedious jour- 
ney." It was a rough place, consisting mostly of saloons filled 
with unshaven miners and drunken Indians. But Elizabeth 
Hamilton came from tough, pioneer stock. She had known 
Indians in her youth. She felt repaid for coining when she 
clasped her cherished son to her heart. 

Hamilton's Diggin's was no fit place for his mother to stay. 
Bill persuaded her to go to his friends, the Gratiots, in Galena. 
Mrs. Gratiot wrote of Mrs. Hamilton's visit: 

Mrs. Alexander Hamilton and her daughter, Mrs. Sydney Holly, 
arrived in Galena on the first of June, 1 837. She was on a visit to her 
son, Colonel Hamilton. We had the pleasure to entertain them. 
The souvenir of this lovely old lady stands among my dearest 
recollections. 

Pleasant and unaffected, she bore eighty years with graceful 
dignity. Remarkably active, every morning before breakfast she 
would take, unattended, a long walk in search of wild flowers. 
Mrs. Holly remonstrated in vain. The amiable old lady would 
shake her head and say: "I must take my morning walk." Mrs. 
Hamilton was fond of playing backgammon. Every evening after 
tea, she had a game with my brother Leon. 

Everywhere Betsy went the admirers of Alexander Ham- 
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ilton crowded about her. Early Wisconsin histories refer to 
her visit as the State's "first great social event." 

Elizabeth Hamilton, who inherited the longevity of the 
Schuylers, passed it on to her children. All seven of them lived 
to old age. Several were over eighty when they died; and two, 
more than ninety. This vitality enabled Betsy, at ninety, to 
make another journey in 1847, this time alone, from Washing- 
ton to Oswego in northern New York State, to visit her sister 
Kitty. Malcolm had died. In 1 82 2, Kitty had married her cousin 
James Cochran, eldest son of Dr. and Mrs. John Cochran. 

Betsy had no desire to return to Albany. The Pastures had 
been sold to strangers. Stephen Van Rensselaer, after a distin- 
guished career as a general in the War of 1812 and in Congress, 
had died at seventy-five, on January 26, 1839. The manor on 
the west side of the Hudson had been left to Stephen, his son 
by Peggy Schuyler; the land to the east to William, eldest son 
of the patroon's nine children by his second wife, Cornelia, 
daughter of Governor Patterson of New Jersey. Peggy's son, 
Stephen IV, still lived in the Van Rensselaer manor house. But 
because of the anti-rent troubles that sprang up after his father's 
death, he and his brother William would lose most of their land. 

Kitty was Betsy's only remaining link with the old days in 
Albany. 

"My Beloved Sister: Accept this little work that I finished since 
I have entered upon my ninety-second year," Betsy wrote her in 
1848, sending Kitty a worsted bag she had knitted. "I hope that 
you and your dear ones are well." 

Tall, homely Kitty Cochran did not care about her appear- 
ance. On a visit to Betsy in Washington, Mrs. Cochran went to 
church alone one day and seated herself in a vacant pew. The 
owners of it, coming late, looked askance at the shabbily dressed 
woman. To their amazement, after the service, Mrs. Hamilton, 
who had been detained, came up to join her sister and intro- 
duced them. 
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In Washington, Mrs. Alexander Hamilton was respected not 
only as the widow of the great Federalist, but for her own 
sake the last of the women who had graced the Republican 
Court during Washington's administration. Among her close 
friends was Dolly Madison; another famous widow living in 
Washington, who was also poor, also trying to sell her hus- 
band's papers to Congress. 

"I am delighted with the specimen of your work, with which 
you have favored me this morning," Dolly Madison wrote to 
Elizabeth Hamilton. "It is beautiful & precious, coining from your 
hands. I shall always preserve it for your sake and accept my 
affte. salutations for yourself & Mrs. Holly." 

By begging letters, fairs and needlework, Mrs. Hamilton, 
Mrs. James Madison and Mrs. John Quincy Adams raised 
money for the Washington Monument. At the laying of the 
cornerstone, on July 3 , 1 848, with fifteen thousand people pres- 
ent, Mrs. Adams was absent because of ill health. But among 
the guests of honor, seated on the platform with President Polk, 
were Elizabeth Hamilton, ninety-one, and Dolly Madison, 
eighty. 

That same year Benson J. Lossing called on Mrs. Hamilton to 
gather any facts she could remember about the Revolution. "I 
visited Judge Ford at Morristown " the historian began. 

"Judge Ford?" Betsy thought back. "Oh, I remember! He 
was Timothy Ford. He called upon me recently and reminded 
me of many things that happened while I was at Morristown 
during the war. How he brought me an invitation from Martha 
Washington soon after my arrival " 

"Had you met Lady Washington before?" 

"Never. But she was always my ideal of a great woman." 

"You must have met many noted people while your husband 
was in Washington's cabinet " 

"Oh, yes, we were fond of dancing. Mr. Hamilton and I 
attended all the balls. I opened the inaugural ball with Presi- 
dent Washington." 
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"Did General Washington dance?" 

"Not exactly. The President would choose a partner and 
'walk through the figures." 

At ninety-one, Elizabeth Hamilton's memory was perfectly 
clear. Her dark eyes, which retained their luster even when 
she was an old woman, sparkled as she talked of the old days 
with the celebrated historian. 

"It may interest you to know," the aged Mrs. Hamilton said, 
as Lossing bent over her hand in good-by, "that Washington's 
lips often pressed this hand that yours have kissed." 

No, Betsy had not forgotten anything. It was almost a half 
century since the duel, but she still tendered Alexander Ham- 
ilton a devotion that lasted long after his tragic death. 

Nor had she forgiven. For religious reasons, Mrs. Hamilton 
had made her sons promise not to call out Aaron Burr and 
avenge their father's death. Only Billy disobeyed her. Meeting 
him face to face in St. Louis, William Hamilton challenged the 
callous Burr, who always spoke lightly of the duel and seemed 
to have no remorse for what he had done. 

"I don't fight children! " Colonel Burr retorted. And William 
Hamilton had to let his father's killer go unpunished. 

Yet, since Aaron Burr ended his days an outcast following 
the duel, was tried for treason and forced to flee abroad, Hamil- 
ton's widow thought he had been punished. Burr was dead. He 
had come back to America to die in 1836, twelve years ago. 

The world's memory was not as long as Betsy's. By now, 
even the Reynolds disgrace was largely forgotten. There were 
newer, more up-to-date scandals. But Hamilton's wife had not 
forgotten the incident. Nor the behavior of James Monroe, 
who had accused Alexander Hamilton of financial irregularities 
at the time of the Reynolds affair. With the years, Betsy did not 
regard herself as the deceived wife. Her forgiveness increased 
to a passionate championship of Alexander Hamilton as cruelly 
wronged. She never forgave James Monroe, as she had at once 
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forgiven her erring husband. 

More than thirty years later, when both Betsy and Monroe 
were in their seventies, the card of the ex-President was brought 
to her as she sat in her garden. 

"What has that man come to see me for?" Her voice trem- 
bled with anger. 

"Why, Aunt Hamilton," said a nephew who was with her, 
supposing that age had affected her memory, "don't you know? 
It's ex-President James Monroe. He's visiting here now. I sup- 
pose Monroe has come to call and pay his respects to you." 

Betsy hesitated a moment. Then she walked rapidly back to 
the house. The nephew fallowed. 

Tall, thin James Monroe rose to greet the tiny widow of the 
man whom she was sure he had hounded with bitter malice. 
Mrs. Hamilton refused to accept Monroe's hand. She did not 
ask him to sit down again. Facing him, she listened to a con- 
ciliatory speech from the ex-President. After these many years, 
when both were nearing the grave, he thought that they might 
forgive and forget. 

"Mr. Monroe," Betsy answered, "if you have come to tell 
me that you repent, that you are sorry for the slanders you cir- 
culated against my dear husband, very well. Otherwise no lapse 
of time, no nearness to the grave, makes any difference." 

Aunt Hamilton stopped speaking, the nephew remembered. 
Monroe turned, took up his hat, and left the room. 

Elizabeth Hamilton lived in Washington during the adminis- 
trations of John Quincy Adams, Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, 
Polk, Taylor, Fillmore and Pierce. A visitor to town when 
Fillmore occupied the White House writes of her: 

At a State dinner we met Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, whom 
President Fillmore escorted to the table, a plain little old lady, very 
plainly dressed. The dinner consisted of nine courses. We sat from 
seven to nine. 
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In Social Life in the Early Republic Julia F. Miller tells of 
calling on the Widow Hamilton: 

She was ninety-five, and died two years later. She was a tiny 
little woman, most active and interesting, although she could never 
have been pretty in her life. 

She kept me by her side, holding me by the hand, telling me 
how she knew Washington "with whom I was a great favorite," 
and Lafayette, "a most interesting young man." How when she 
was a young girl (at Morristown) she was free of the Washington 
residence. If there was company Mrs. Washington would dress 
her up in something pretty and make her stay to dinner, even if 
she came uninvited, so that she was presentable at table. She 
showed me the Stuart portrait of Washington, painted for her, 
and for which he sat; the old Schuyler chairs and mirrors. 

This tiny dot of a woman and of such a great age, happened to 
think of something in her room which she wanted to show Abbie. 
Her daughter, Mrs. Holly, offered to get it for her. "Sit down, 
Child, don't you think I can get it myself." Mrs. Hamilton went 
and got it, whatever it was. 

At this time Betsy Hamilton still showed a great deal of 
physical vigor. She walked almost daily from her home in H 
Street to see an old friend, Judge Cranch, three miles away on 
Capital Hill. She always loved children. On her walks she liked 
to drop in to visit the schools of the city. Friends remembered 
how, when they went to see her, Hamilton's widow would 
insist upon their taking a glass of cheer from George Washing- 
ton's punch bowl, her prized possession. 

Betsy's was a sheltered and placid old age, warm with devo- 
tion from children and grandchildren. Her only worry was 
over her son Billy. William Hamilton went to the Wisconsin 
Assembly in 1842. His mother hoped he was settling down. 
Then, in '49, he caught the gold fever and left for California 
to mine gold near Sacramento. 

"Two years here, and I'll be rich," Bill Hamilton wrote his 
mother in the summer of 1850. When he returned East, he 
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hinted, he might come to Washington to see her. 

Elizabeth Hamilton, nearing the century mark, sat day after 
day at a window, looking down H Street. 

"I wonder where Billy is today?" she would say to Eliza 
Holly. "Oh, why doesn't he write!" 

For four long years Betsy waited and wondered. She was so 
old now that her other children dared not tell her William had 
died of cholera that summer of 1850, out in Sacramento. 

On the fiftieth anniversary of the orphan asylum which Mrs. 
Alexander Hamilton had founded in New York, a service was 
held in the Church of the Epiphany at Washington. A similar 
refuge for orphans had been opened in the National Capital by 
Dolly Madison. The work for orphans started by Mrs. Ham- 
ilton was spreading all over the world. 

The Widow Hamilton was beginning to fail. Too feeble to 
sit through the whole church service, she came in toward the 
close. 

"Our hearts were filled with the good work of this gentle lady 
when she entered," wrote Mrs. Fremont, wife of the General, who 
was present, "a small, upright little figure in deep black, never 
altered from the time her dark hair was framed in by the widow's 
cap, until now the hair was as white as the cap. 

"As she moved slowly forward, supported by her daughter Mrs. 
Holly, one common feeling made the congregation rise and re- 
main standing until she was seated in her pew at the front." 

Shortly afterwards Elizabeth Hamilton died, at four in the 
morning on Thursday, November 9, 1854, aged ninety-seven. 
She lies buried beside her husband in Trinity Churchyard, 
New York City. Close by, in the Livingston vault, are the 
remains of her sister, Angelica Church. 

After Betsy's death a pocketbook was found upon her per- 
son. It contained the two letters written to her by Alexander 
Hamilton just before the duel. Judging by their tattered ap- 
pearance, they had been reread many times. One letter was 
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scarcely legible. 

They also found in a little bag that hung from Betsy's neck, 
the poem Hamilton had written to her in Morristown. The 
scrap of paper, torn and yellow and partly effaced, but lovingly 
mended with stitches of thread, she had worn near her heart for 
three-quarters of a century. In the neat handwriting of the man 
who had died fifty years before his devoted wife, their descend- 
ants read: 

ANSWER TO THE INQUIRY WHY I SIGHED 

Before no mortal ever knew 

A love like mine so tender-true 

Completely wretched you away 

And but half blessed e'en while you stay. 

If present love (illegible) face 
Deny you to my fond embrace, 
No joy unmixed my bosom warms 
But when my angel's in my arms. 

These were simple, sincere words of love to Elizabeth Ham- 
ilton from the man to whom she had given her heart at Morris- 
town seventy-five years before, and with whom she had happily 
shared what remained of his too-brief years of life her "be- 
loved husband." 



THE SCHUYl/ERS* 
SARATOGA HOUSE 




Afterword 



J. he author hopes that the reader may be stirred to visit the site 
of some of the happenings in this book. You can step today into 
the blue parlor of the stately Pastures in Albany, New York, 
and stand on the very spot where Elizabeth Schuyler was 
married to Alexander Hamilton. You can sit on the well curb 
of the garden at Fort Crailo, across the Hudson River, as did 
a young surgeon on Abercrombie's staff when he composed 
the words of Yankee Doodle. 

Betsy's birthplace on what is now the southeast corner of 
State (Broad) and South Pearl Streets, Albany, was taken 
down in the nineteenth century. In 1893 ^7 tore down the 
Van Rensselaer mansion and shipped it to Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, to be set up again and used as a fraternity house 
at Williams College. 

2*5 
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These houses have disappeared from Albany. But the great 
hall of the Van Rensselaer manor house, with its original wall- 
paper and woodwork, is reproduced in the American Wing of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City. You can 
still find Aunt Schuyler's Flatts house between Albany and 
Troy, in Watervliet. The Schuylers' country place at Saratoga 
(Schuylerville) is also in existence. Fort Crailo, the birthplace 
of Betsy's mother, where Yankee Doodle was written, stands 
across the Hudson from Albany, in what is today Rensselaer. 
Occupied by the Van Rensselaer family until 187 1, Fort Crailo 
is in the custody of New York State and open to visitors. So 
is the dignified Georgian mansion where Betsy spent her girl- 
hood. After belonging to several owners, the Pastures was 
bought by the State in 1 91 1 . 

Situated today on the corner of Clinton and Catherine 
Streets, the Schuyler mansion overlooks the Hudson as it did 
in the days when Alexander Hamilton came there to take as 
his bride the General's dark-eyed daughter. Originally, the 
Pastures was a half mile from town, with extensive gardens, 
orchards and lawns around it. The city of Albany grew up 
about the great house. Streets, cut through, diminished its 
grounds to an acre. The gardens and orchards are gone, and 
gone, too, are the slave quarters and the kitchen that were 
housed in separate buildings at the rear. But the mansion itself 
is in fine preservation. Except for its surroundings, and the 
octagonal vestibule added by an owner in the nineteenth 
century, the Pastures looks much as it did when Betsy Schuyler 
lived there. 

In the first room on your left as you enter, before the hand- 
some carved mantel, Elizabeth Schuyler and Alexander Ham- 
ilton were married. The library to which Aaron Burr came to 
read General Schuyler's books is behind the parlor. In the 
dining room opposite, hung in yellow damask, Washington, 
Lafayette, Benjamin Franklin practically all visitors of note 
to Albany were entertained. 
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You can touch the mark, still in the stair rail, made by the 
tomahawk flung at Peggy Schuyler as she ran up the stairs with 
her sister Kitty in her arms. In the upper hall where the young 
people used to dance, Burgoyne's parting gift, his handsome 
shoe buckles, are on display. The northeast bedroom is shown 
as the one where the British general and his staff slept while 
prisoners here and guests of the house. In the nursery across 
the hall is the hooded cradle which rocked the baby girl who 
became Alexander Hamilton's wife, Betsy's own Philip, and 
other Schuyler babies. 

The last redecoration of the historic house was in 1948. 
Elizabeth Holahan of Rochester, a specialist in restoring period 
homes, brought the walls and trim back to the colors in use in 
1762, although frequent alterations had been made by owners 
after the Schuylers. Only by scraping through successive layers 
of paint, as many as seventeen in the hall, was Miss Holahan 
able to find the original color of the woodwork. 

The family heirlooms were brought back to the house by 
Georgiana Schuyler and her sister Louise Lee Schuyler, daugh- 
ters of George L. Schuyler, son of Betsy's brother Philip. Their 
mother was Eliza Hamilton, a daughter of Betsy's son James. 
Today about half of the furniture on the ground floor consists 
of Schuyler family pieces. 

At Washington, D.C., you will see in the Rotunda of the 
Capitol John Trumbull's historical paintings. In the Surrender 
of Burgoyne at Saratoga, Philip Schuyler, in civilian clothes, 
standing among the officers in Continental uniform, will recall 
to you my chapter, "Philip Schuyler, Esquire." 

Do not fail to go out to Morristown, New Jersey, and visit 
Washington's headquarters, 240 Morris Street. Nor should you 
miss the white cottage of Dr. and Mrs. John Cochran, now at 
5 Olyphant Place, Morristown, the scene of Hamilton's suc- 
cessful courtship of Elizabeth Schuyler. 

Wall Street in New York is no longer the residential district 
it was when the Hamiltons lived there. But go to Trinity 
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Church on Broadway and visit their graves. The monument to 
Alexander Hamilton, the tombs of his wife and their son Philip, 
who was killed in the duel, are on the south side of the church- 
yard, near the fence. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company, 40 Wall Street, has 
the Church pistols, said to be those used in the Hamilton-Burr 
duel, although numerous other pairs that claim that distinction 
are in existence, including one set in my home town of New- 
burgh. After the duel, vendors made a business of selling such 
pistols. Allan McLane Hamilton, Alexander Hamilton's grand- 
son, believed the Church pistols to be the genuine ones. He 
wrote: "The pistols were restored to their owner, John Barker 
Church, by Mr. Pendleton after the duel, and were inherited 
by his grandson, Richard Church, to whom they now (1910) 
belong. They are of English make, and bear the name WOG- 
DEN." Arranged in the form of an X, these dueling pistols 
hung over the mantel at Belvidere until Major Richard Church 
died. They were then acquired by the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company. 

The Grange stood originally at what is now the south side of 
West i43rd Street, a little west of Convent Avenue. In 1887 
it was moved to its present site near i4ist Street, north of St. 
Luke's Episcopal Church. Both locations are on land once the 
Hamiltons' farm. The house looks about the same as it did when 
Betsy and Alexander lived in it, except that the building has 
been turned to fit the lot on which it now stands. The verandas, 
today on the front and back, were formerly on the sides. 

After Mrs. Hamilton gave up the house, the Grange passed 
through various hands until 1887, when it was threatened with 
destruction by the cutting through of i43rd Street. Fortu- 
nately, the house was bought by St. Luke's Episcopal Church, 
moved to the lot adjoining the church, and used for thirty-five 
years as a parish house, rectory and school In 1924 the Grange 
was acquired by the American Scenic and Historic Preserva- 
tion Society, and made into a museum of Hamilton items. 
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"he Grange, 287 Convent Avenue, New York City, may be 
:hed by taking the Broadway-Seventh Avenue subway to 
1 3 7th Street station, walking four blocks up the hill on 
nilton Place to i4ist Street, then two blocks east on i4ist 
iet to Convent Avenue; or by the Eighth Avenue subway to 
th Street, then one block west to Convent Avenue, and 
;e and a half blocks south to the Grange. The Convent 
;nue branch of the Fifth Avenue Bus Company, which con- 
ts with the St. Nicholas Avenue Line at Morningside Park, 
;es the house. 

listory is inseparably bound up with these famous places, 
it them, and the story told in ALEXANDER HAMIL- 
>N'S WIFE will become so vivid that you will not soon 
jet it. 

Alice Curtis Desmond 
wburgh, New York. 
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THE CONQUEROR is an historical novel, now in its thirty-ninth 
printing, written around Gertrude Atherton's belief that the 
famous Madame Jumel was the woman behind the Hamilton- 
Burr duel. She states in a footnote on page 534: 

"The oft-told tale of Hamilton and Burr meeting at the house 
of iMadame Jumel on the night before the challenge, I have, after 
careful investigation, utterly repudiated. In the first place, the 
lady had been married but two months, and to a Frenchman at 
that. He was a rich man and had undoubtedly married her for 
love, moreover was devoted to her as long as he lived. It is not 
at all likely that he permitted Hamilton to call one night and Burr 
the next so that story runs. . . . 

But that she (Madame Jumel) was at the bottom of the matter 
I should not have had the slightest doubt, even were it not an 
accepted fact by both Hamilton's present family and hers, and I 
arrived at my conclusions, as the story of all concerned, and of the 
history of the times, developed." 

Let me disagree with Mrs. Atherton's statement that Madame 
Jumel's part in Hamilton's death is "an accepted fact by ... 
Hamilton's present family." Such is not the case from my 
conversations with members of the modern generation. 

There well may have been a woman "at the bottom of the 
matter," but she was not the Eliza Bowen who became Madame 
Jumel shortly before the duel. Mysterious as that lady was 
about the date and place of her birth, it is now known that she 
was born in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1775. (P. 140. THE 
JUMEL MANSION by William Henry Shelton. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1916.) Her mother's sworn statement in court 
as to the date of Eliza Bowen's birth would make the girl only 
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fourteen in 1789, when her romance with Hamilton began in 
THE CONQUEROR. She was not born in 1769, so conveniently 
twenty, as Mrs. Atherton would have us believe. Moreover, 
Mr. Shelton's careful research proves that Eliza Bowen was 
still in Providence at the time, where she gave birth to a son on 
October 9, 1794. 

Puncturing the Jumel fables, Mr. Shelton writes: "She 
(Madame Jumel) has appeared in the pages of a dozen novels 
and made love to Hamilton in THE CONQUEROR, and in every 
case she has appeared only as a creation of the author's un- 
bridled imagination. There is no probability that she even knew 
Alexander Hamilton." 

Yet the legend has persisted for over a century and a half 
that there was more than political and business rivalry in the 
enmity between those two ladies' men, Hamilton and Burr. If 
there was a girl, her name never will be known. The Countess 
Gadski will do as well as any other. A creature of this author's 
"unbridled imagination," she stands for the mystery woman in 
a cast of very real people. 

ALICE CURTIS DESMOND 

Newburgh, New York. 



